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David E. Sutton, Memories cast in stone: the relevance of the past in everyday 
life. Oxford & New York: Berg, 1998. Pp. xi, 241. 


Is it still possible to write an ethnography in a time of post-modernist reflexivity? 
Anthropological writing today cannot base itself on commonly accepted certainties 
and this both liberates and constrains. There are experiments with new forms of 
presentation, which take both writer and reader to unexpected understandings — 
or to tangles of confusion which take several re-readings to resolve. It is a pleasure 
to be able to recommend Sutton’s book as a modern ethnography which enables 
local voices to be heard and places the researcher firmly in the context of the 
project without getting in the reader’s way. The approachable style of presentation 
and discussion combines the personal and the professional, describing puzzles 
and erroneous preconceptions and clearly stating the turns and twists of the line 
of argument as figures of speech are unpicked and key themes are traced. This 
accessibility makes the book deceptively easy to read: there is a lot of important 
information here and many subtle ideas which repay thinking through. 

This study of the island of Kalymnos is based on over ten years’ association 
with the island, from high school student in 1980 to doctoral researcher in 1992. 
Once famous for the wealth derived from sponge-diving, a livelihood which has 
now almost vanished, Kalymnos and the other islands of the Dodecanese were 
under foreign rule for longer than anywhere else in Greece, which they finally 
joined in 1947. Living on the margins of a country which they feel is seen by 
others to be on the periphery of Europe, they are anything but insular, feeling 
themselves linked to world events and experiencing the local-level working out 
of national and international processes. Sutton’s project was to produce an 
ethnography of historical consciousness, a study of the ways in which the islanders 
use the past to interpret, evaluate, and judge present day issues. It is also a study 
of the ways in which the Kalymnians ‘do their own anthropology’, theorizing 
their own character, discussing continuity and change in their own customs, 
analysing gender and generational relationships, and situating themselves in the 
contexts of other islands, Greece, Europe, America, and the wider international 
scene. While they consciously use these contexts to think about themselves, 
constructing images of other peoples through the media and positioning themselves 
in relation to them as a means of comparison and contrast with their own strengths 
and weaknesses, Sutton picks up clues for his project from the ways in which 
they talk, in their figures of speech, in the key themes which can be traced in 
different contexts. 

Europe, with which they feel their future lies, tends to be linked with modernity, 
against which their way of life must be categorised as backward. To become 
more European is both a promise of better things and a threat: with progress will 
come a falling-away from the elements that gave Kalymnians their characteristic 
toughness. America, surprisingly, was used as a symbol of ‘the good old days’, 
particularly because of the image of America brought to the island by returned 
emigrants. 

Islanders claim that it was the harshness of their sponge-diving way of life 
which created their typical character, a toughness shown by both men and women. 
Men’s daring and excessive risk-taking is particularly manifested in the island 
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custom of dynamite-throwing which culminates on the evening of Easter Day in 
a competition between youths and men positioned on the mountains either side 
of the harbour. In his discussions with islanders Sutton was able to focus on the 
events of Easter 1980 when several dynamiters were killed and seriously injured. 
Accounts of and reactions to this incident revealed a wide range of opinions from 
both supporters and opponents of the practice. Some valued it as a sign of 
islandmen's continued toughness, borne out of their sponge-fishing past and 
resistance to outside oppression and continued in contemporary efforts to resist 
the central authority of the state. Participants described vivid and extreme emotions 
and sensations; observers felt an embodied understanding of Easter and of being 
Kalymnian. Emigrants phone on Easter Day to listen to the noise of the dynamite 
exploding and to share these understandings. Opponents of the practice talked of 
reckless folly, bravado and extravagance. 

Similar to, and yet different from, men's dynamite-throwing was the ‘Rock 
War’ (petropolemos) of April 1935 when island women collectively opposed 
Italian attempts to take control of Orthodox church administration. There were 
clashes with the local police force who attempted to arrest a priest. Soldiers were 
sent from other islands as reinforcements; women hurled stones and rocks as 
they disembarked. When a local shepherd with a catapult scored direct hits, he 
was shot dead. The women immediately stopped, martial law was declared and 
prominent locals were imprisoned on the grounds that they had instigated the 
women's protest. Sutton reports that while not one woman's name is ever mentioned 
in connection with these acts of defiance, the names of the shepherd and of the 
priest are remembered and repeated. In other contexts, when named women are 
characterized as intelligent and brave, they are praised for successfully achieving 
and validating manly behaviour rather than being perceived as a threat. In the 
case of the Rock War, however, Sutton argues that gender categories were 
threatened: women showed that they could effectively mobilize collectively to 
have an impact on major political events. And yet contemporary young women, 
searching for role models from the past, do not look to the women of the Rock 
War, as do older women, but to well-known examples of individual Kalymnian 
women of intelligence and personal initiative. 

Islanders frequently referred to the earlier existence of both ‘patriarchy’ and 
*matriarchy' on Kalymnos. By ‘patriarchy’ they characterized a situation in which 
fathers demanded obedience and respect from their children. Much more 
problematic was the meaning of ‘matriarchy’. Sutton notes first of all what he 
calls a ‘matrilocal’ (uxorilocal?) form of residence on Kalymnos (as on other 
Aegean islands), where, on marriage, the couple move into a house built near 
the bride's mother's house. In the past, the bride's dowry was a fully furnished 
house provided by her parents. Nowadays the bride herself is a major contributor 
through her earnings to the building of the house, and the couple often work to 
furnish it together. However, dowry was felt to be a backward custom when 
measured against European standards, and rather than describing the giving of 
houses to daughters as fulfilling Kalymnian tradition, islanders talked of it as a 
logical way to transfer property. In the past, because of the sponge-fishermen's 
six to eight month absences, women made decisions about all family matters; 
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this is what the reference to matriarchy describes. And yet, once again, young 
women today do not refer to this aspect of the island’s history because, predicated 
on an absent husband, it is hardly useful for a present situation in which they 
look for sharing of responsibilities and equality between spouses and a greater 
degree of participation in the public domain of island life. 

Matriarchy was also said to have been associated with a now universally 
condemned practice whereby the first daughter in a family, named after her 
mother’s mother, inherited practically all the family estate. This was considered 
completely unacceptable by all Sutton’s informants because of its unfairness to 
the other children. Gender, generation and other lines of distinction and division 
are important in understanding the many different discourses of tradition, but 
when it comes to the significance of history for understanding the present, there 
are no such lines of cleavage: men and women, young and old, refer to history 
in similar ways, although what they refer to differs. 

Kalymnians use the past as a means of understanding events in the present, 
whether these events relate to local families or the national and international 
scene, because history is assumed to demonstrate patterns which are characteristic 
of certain families, or peoples. Personal experience and family ‘histories’ of 
quarrels, sexual misconduct, or the flouting of convention, are used to illuminate 
the larger political sphere and vice versa; particular threads are traced in these 
histories depending on the current state of relations. In clarifying their own views 
about the war in Yugoslavia and, in particular, their sympathetic reaction to the 
position of the Serbs, Kalymnians drew on their reading of the histories of the 
protagonists, referring to World War II and to the Serbs’ fight against Hitler, to 
the pro-Nazi Croat faction and to the much earlier struggle of the Serbs against 
both Muslim and Catholic Croats (mirroring Greece’s own struggles against the 
Ottoman East and the Latin West). 

To Sutton’s surprise, a study of kinship, especially naming practices, proved 
important to his understanding of the islanders’ perspective on another hotly 
debated issue: the use of the name ‘Macedonia’ for one of the republics of the 
former Yugoslavia. As elsewhere in Greece, the transmission of grandparental 
and other family names to children creates links with past generations of the 
mother’s or father’s family and stakes claims on property, even though they are 
supposedly disinterested instances of commemoration. Notions of continuity and 
claims to property are implicit, hence the use of the name ‘Macedonia’ implies 
territorial ambitions to extend the new republic to the shores of the Aegean Sea, 
ambitions which, while currently unrealizable, were nevertheless perceived as 
laying the ground for the future. 

Throughout the book, Sutton, like the Kalymnians themselves, highlights their 
particularity as well as their similarities to and differences from the peoples and 
the histories with whom and against which they measure themselves. The project 
proves to be a joint one and makes enjoyable and instructive reading. 


Margaret E. Kenna, 
University of Wales Swansea 
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David Holton, Peter Mackridge and Irene Philippaki-Warburton, Greek. A 
Comprehensive Grammar of the Modern Language. London: Routledge, 1997. 
Pp. xxi, 519. 


The last two years have seen the publication of a number of reference works on 
Greek, including Babiniotis’ Dictionary (1998), Horrocks’ Greek: A History of 
the Language and its Speakers (1997) and the book under review by David 
Holton, Peter Mackridge and Irene Philippaki-Warburton. It seems that Greek 
linguists are taking stock of the linguistic situation after the definitive demise of 
the diglossia, freed from the syndromes of the past and the need to take sides 
or make political or ideological statements through the description of the language. 
This book is a fine illustration of this mature attempt at mapping the resources 
of the language that originate in the multiple registers of the earlier demotic and 
katharevousa codes, as well as an endeavour of accounting for the wide gamut 
of alternatives available to users of Greek. 

The work by Holton, Mackridge and Philippaki-Warburton is admirable for the 
elaborate treatment and thorough exemplification of phonological, morphological 
and syntactic phenomena of Greek. It is also exemplary for the plethora of its 
judicious descriptions. The book is organized in three parts, dealing with the 
phonology, morphology and syntax of Greek, respectively. The description of the 
sound and writing systems (Part Y), as well as of the morphological paradigms 
and processes of Greek (Part II), is, in general, lucid and comprehensive, and its 
standards are hardly compromised by the few odd quirks and inaccuracies. With 
regard to phonology, one could note the dubious point on the existence of a non- 
syllabic allophonic [j] in words like poAdi, akovet, dpgovAa, which is repeated 
with emphasis on pages 6, 7, 9 and 15. (Can one, really, pronounce these words 
in two syllables?) Likewise, the use of Latin characters in Greek is treated in a 
rather anecdotal fashion, in contrast to the thorough, even if unnecessarily detailed, 
presentation of the traditional diacritic system. A more important shortcoming 
invoives the perfunctory remarks on intonation, which are clearly based on an 
outdated account. The section on morphology is daunting in its exhaustive 
classification, ending on a high point with a useful discussion of derivational 
morphology — although suffixes such as -70105, -po, -roc, -Óvi etc. are 
curiously absent here. Part III has the lion’s share of the book and is commendable 
for the meticulous discussion of what is probably the widest range of grammatical 
issues in the context of Greek. The main discussion is complemented by most 
useful appendices on the correspondence between pronouns, determiners and 
adverbs, expressions of time, space and quantity, and agreement of number, gender 
and case, as well as by a glossary of grammatical terms and an index. 

Possibly, the most important contribution of the book is the brave undertaking 
to clear the terminological confusion that surrounds the description of Greek. For 
example, the vague and imprecise 'aorist indicative’ and 'aorist subjunctive’ are 
replaced here by ‘simple past’ and ‘dependent’, respectively, reflecting accurately 
the function of the notions involved. The detailed description of dependent, i.e. 
the perfective non-past form of the verb, is one of the highlights of the book, 
along with the meticulous outline of morphological paradigms and the treatment 
of prepositions and adverbs. 
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In terms of both style and selection of content, it is clear that the book’s tour 
de force is to be found in the phonology and morphology sections, which simply 
flow better than the — unjustifiably — much larger part on syntax (300 out of 
the total 500 pages are devoted to the latter). With regard to presentation, one 
would expect that the combined experience of the three authors in the description 
of Greek would guarantee a highly readable handbook, inviting the learner of 
the language to explore the complexities of the language and the scholar to 
discover novel aspects of analysis. Unfortunately, this cannot be said without 
qualifications for the grammar. Readers familiar with Mackridge (1985) will soon 
miss its involving tone and user-friendly discussion. The authors’ decision to 
discuss morphology and syntax separately (as in the older grammars of 
katharevousa) makes constant cross-referencing necessary and is, at times, a 
source of confusing duplication. The labyrinthine organization (with sub-sub- 
sections of sections) exacerbates this confusion. Readers could find a way in 
through the index, but, sadly, only scanty information is to be found here. (For 
instance, only eight Greek words are included!) Similarly, for a reference book, 
the absence of bibliography is conspicuous (as are, in fact, the missing Mirambel 
and Tsopanakis, notwithstanding their limitations, from the Preface’s discussion 
of previous grammars). The style of exposition is occasionally uneven, ranging 
from the simplistic (‘When we want to give directions or instructions which have 
a general applicability we often use the first personal plural’, p. 198) to the 
convoluted (‘In those rare cases where both objects are in the accusative it is 
only possible to use the clitic for the indirect object, and then only in combination 
with a direct object in the form of a full noun phrase’, p. 193). A few spelling 
mistakes (e.g. Aapíoonc, 57, €yyvot, 76 etc.) complete the picture, while it is 
unfortunate that in many points the authors are not consistent with their stated 
principie about the use of final -v (e.g. 188, 189, 194, 206 etc.) 

A more important failing of the book is in the attempt at a descriptive approach 
without any solid sociolinguistic grounding. In the authors’ view (xvii), the two 
can happily survive in oblivion of one another. This arguably artificial separation 
produces results such as the following: the ‘rather dialectal’ $xicvo (10) rubs 
shoulders with oxpivio (11), ExKevtpiKdéc¢ can apparently be pronounced as 
ekkendrikos by ‘educated people’ (16), a curious form Acibtnke rears its ugly 
head (19), whereas the plural av@pcizot is presented as an alternative to ávðpwror 
without any further comment (24). These lapses continue well into the morphology 
section, which admirably includes but does not provide any signposting on the 
use of e.g. Ovyarépa, dpvia (56), cid o or oráxvw (118), daha (143), 
aðpáxvw, uovAdxvo (150), xh1aívo, axaAoivo (154), Aduvw (119), yvedo, 
meCetw (149), porxedw (150), koixaívo (154), aumpayid&pw (155), TOAIEVOG 
(163), pevyouo (174). The form exatdv is also given as a free variant of exatd 
(104), superlatives like evyvwuovéotepog (87), KOVTÓTATOG and KOVTÚÝTATOG 
(89) make an appearance, and a feminine form vyt& is made up out of thin air 
(81). At the same time, more interesting questions are left out of the discussion. 
For example, is the analysis of set phrases like péow and Aóyo (+gen) and words 
like npaypati in relation to the older dative forms (72) justified in synchronic, 
functional terms? What has been the impact of the feminist attempts to create 
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feminine endings instead of the generic ones (e.g. ovvabÉAQiuoo, 
apxirekTóvicoa)? (Even uavatCep, vrerék«np and pezóprep are presented on 
p. 72 as masculine rather than common gender). What happens with the puzzle 
of the second conjugation verbs (-&w or ($7)? (The more frequent forms in -dw, 
-aya are only mentioned as peripheral alternatives). Finally, though fully 
appreciating the difficulties of the enterprise, one just wonders if there could be 
an alternative presentation of the admittedly complex Greek inflectional system 
in the place of the rather tiresome listing of cases and instances, with colloquial, 
dialectal and formal forms all thrown together. 

The insufficient sensitivity to the nuances of natural Greek expression, if 
tolerable and occasional in the first two parts of the book, truly mars the treatment 
of syntactic phenomena, which does not rise to the challenge of depicting the 
subtleties of expression in Greek as well as of sufficiently alerting the non-Greek 
reader to the differences between Greek and English. The occasional misleading 
translations (oppayida ‘stamp’ 12, Karopaydc ‘gourmet’ 54 etc.) of the previous 
chapters become irritatingly frequent here in the context of full sentences. The 
idiomaticity of English is sacrificed to the attempt at making a point: the phrase 
civar mepratnuévog is rendered as ‘has travelled [lit. is walked]’ 237, umopeí 
óuoc xai va unv épOet is given as ‘but he may also not come’ 202, va’ pO 
avpio va oe Sovue as ‘you should come tomorrow so that we can see you’ 
208, and so on. It would be pedantic to go through all cases where Greek examples 
are equally unnatural, inadequately analysed or failing the famous intuition test 
of — at least two — native speakers. (Try these: Yra&pxovv TpsgAoÍí Tov THV 
TPEAG TOVG THV EKLETAAAEVOVTAL 01 KAIPOPLAAKTOUVTEG yvooTtkoí 236, 
Ensoa o'éva Adkxo PaBove oapávra sxarooróv 268, Le ToLavod Tig 
vixec Oa 7zpoobokoboayue 326, Avrí to ÓíAurta, pbe o Erébavoc 379, 
Lrexdtav ue ra xépta Tov va Tpéuovv 393). Finally, readers who do not share 
the same value system as the authors may find testing the preponderance of 
examples in which women cook soutzoukakia for their husbands, look at themselves 
in the mirror and are preoccupied with their appearance, while men read their 
newspaper, go to work, and, when feeling generous, give their partners bracelets. 
Anglicisms are also frequent: H XoóAa rópa SovAsóti th OiaTpipr] rnc (189), 
O Níxoc nepratcet TO oKvAO Tov (213), IIóon GCáxapn maipvetc; (325). 

On balance, one cannot but take issue with the authors' fundamental claims 
about the descriptive nature of their work, when it is nowadays a truism that, if 
not based on authentic and representative (corpus-based) data, any grammar will 
inevitably reflect the authors’ own idiolect and local communicative variety. The 
authors insist that the language described is ‘the form spoken and written by 
educated Greeks from the urban centres of Greece’ (xv) and repeatedly refer to 
‘urban centres’, ‘educated people’, and ‘Athenian speech’ etc. This is an 
unwarranted conviction, which is not supported by sociolinguistic research and 
may also have some troubling implications. (We have to allow for the existence 
of educated Greeks who do not come from Athens!). It is also not supported by 
the actual material in the book, which mentions kaunóogo and káuzooo but not 
TízOTE as an alternative to Timota (337), opts for ®iAimma (379) rather than 
$ (Auro (how many educated Athenian speakers would agree with that?), gives 
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kaprépeca as a past form, karavaAioko as a present (172), and so on. 
Furthermore, we fail to see how the authors can claim theoretical neutrality, when 
it is patent that the part on Syntax follows a formal, in particular, Chomskyan 
approach that consistently equates grammar with a set of forms (normally minimal 
pairs) operating at a strictly sentential level, and exemplifies those forms once 
too often by means of bizarre, borderline utterances that may have a place in 
theory-building but are unnecessary and unhelpful in a reference book. Kakouriotis 
(1998) has already pointed out the neglect of semantically-oriented approaches. 
In our view, a more perturbing neglect is that of functional approaches which, 
whether we like it or not, have radically changed the outlook of grammatical 
analyses in recent years (cf. Halliday 1985, Biber 1988, Carter and McCarthy 
1995). Within such approaches, any linguistic description cannot be conceivably 
detached from actual language use and the role of discourse and register factors 
that inevitably condition this use. Hermetically excluding such approaches from 
the ‘huge advances’ (xvi), claimed to have been made in the linguistic study of 
Greek in the last twenty-five years, is a sign of theoretical and analytical closedness, 
best illustrated in the discourse-free discussion of essentially discourse phenomena 
such as anaphora, connective forms (cf. Georgakopoulou & Goutsos 1998), order 
of constituents (Sasse 1987, Laskaratou 1989, Goutsos 1994) etc. 

To sum up, the grammar is thorough in its classifications, exhaustive in 
presentation and meticulous in the attempt to give a place to forms and paradigms 
that in the shadow of diglossia have traditionally been acknowledged only by 
one or the other camp. It is also a timely contribution to an embarrassing gap in 
the Anglophone market. Only time will tell if the book is the 'standard reference 
work for years to come’, as the blurb states, but there is no doubt that this 
grammar has cleared the ground for future work. 


Alexandra Georgakopoulou, 
King's College London 

and Dionysis Goutsos, 
University of Cyprus 
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Diana Haas, Le probléme religieux dans l'oeuvre de Cavafy. Les Années de 
formation (1882-1905). Paris: Presses de l'Université de Paris-Sorbonne, 1996. 
Pp. 573. 


Here at last is Diana Haas's doctoral thesis, submitted in 1986, in print. In the 
intervening years, the following changes have been made: later editions (published 
before 1992) of works cited have been added in square brackets to the bibliography; 
relevant works published after 1986 (and before 1992) have been added to the 
bibliography in triangular brackets, and remarks made by the panel of examiners 
in 1987 have been 'taken into account' (though we are not told how). Thus it is 
very much the original thesis, rather than a revised or rewritten 'book of the 
thesis', with which we are presented. One great advantage of this is that the book 
is beautifully produced, and so considerably easier on the eye (in every sense) 
than the lamentable version on microfiche (in places so badly transferred as to be 
completely indecipherable), hitherto available through inter-library loan. 

Prior to publication — and indeed completion — of her thesis, Haas had made 
public most of her major findings (including previously unpublished archive 
material) and arguments in a series of five articles: 'Cavafy's Reading Notes on 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall’ (Folia Neohellenica 4, 1982, pp. 26-97); *ExóMia 
tod Kafddn oé moijuatad tov. Avaxoívoon avéxdotov DAiKxoÓO and TÓ 
"Apxeio Kaßáon’ (KóxAoc Kan, 1983, pp. 83-109); ‘Ai Apxaí tod 
Xpioriaviouoó* éva Oguarikó xepáAoio roð Kabadn’ (Xáprnc 5-6, April 
1983, pp. 589-608); 'Zróv Evd0Ed pac BuCavtivious: onueióoeic yiá Eva 
oTíxo ToS Kabadn’ (AraBalw 78, October 1983, pp. 76-81); ‘Early Cavafy 
and the European “Esoteric” Movement’ (Journal of Modern Greek Studies 2, 2, 
1984, pp. 209-224). Cavafy scholars may therefore like to note that the major 
pieces of archive information not covered by these earlier publications are to be 
found on the following pages of the published thesis: 112-3, 127, 217, 252, 312 
(n. 66), 382 (and see below for brief details of all these). 

The 'formative period' defined in the thesis begins in 1882, with the earliest 
indications of Cavafy's engagement with religion. The evidence for this is drawn 
from two letters addressed to Cavafy by his brother John. In the first letter, John 
congratulates Constantine on sharing his own aversion to atheism; in the second 
he praises Constantine's essay on 'Prayers'. Unfortunately, neither the letter from 
Constantine to John mentioning atheism nor the essay on prayers has survived. 
A third piece of evidence is the early, unpublished poem ‘Tó Nixópr', labelled 
by Cavafy, ‘Not for publication, but may remain here — as autobiographical’. 
The ‘formative period’ ends in 1905, with the composition of ‘Mavovýà 
Kouvnvóc', defined by Haas as the first poem with a religious theme written 
after Cavafy's 'poetic crisis' of 1899-1903 and subsequent purge and revisions 
(1903-4). Haas relates Cavafy’s ‘crisis’ to his reading of Gibbon. 

The thesis is divided into three parts, corresponding to the three areas in which, 
Haas argues, Cavafy disagreed with Gibbon: Byzantine history, spirituality and 
culture. These three areas correspond in turn to three important areas of Cavafy's 
juvenilia: essays and poems on Byzantium, including the (mostly non-extant) 
poems listed by Cavafy under the thematic heading ‘Byzantine Days’; the (mostly 
non-extant) poems listed by Cavafy under the thematic heading “The Beginnings 
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of Christianity’, and Cavafian texts related by Haas to the European Esoteric 
movement. They also correspond to three important areas of archive material to 
which Haas has had exclusive access: the thematic catalogue (containing the 
‘Byzantine Days’ and “Beginnings of Christianity’ lists); Cavafy’s reading notes 
on Gibbon, and various notes, references and cuttings relevant to Cavafy’s poetry 
and poetics. Haas has also had access to what remains of Cavafy’s personal 
library, and one regrettable omission from this thesis is a catalogue of Cavafy’s 
few surviving books. Without such a check-list, it is impossible to know to what 
extent Haas’s evidence might be selective. 

In the first part of the thesis (covering 1888-c.1899), Haas explores the sources 
drawn upon by Cavafy in his ‘Byzantine’ writings. She discusses the reception 
in Greece of Gibbon, Renan, Roidis and Rangabé, thereby placing Cavafy’s own 
reception of these writers in a cultural and historical context (though a discussion 
of the role played by Cavafy’s English education would not have been out of 
place here, especially as he did not spend any part of his formative years in 
Greece). The research presented in this section is meticulous as far as it goes, 
although Haas’s contention that Cavafy did not read Gibbon until 1893 is not 
borne out by the evidence of his journal of 1882 (‘Constantinopoliad, an Epic’, 
published by Haas herself in 1990, and referred to in the thesis). Nor is it likely 
that Cavafy could have escaped Gibbon altogether during his English schooldays 
in the 1870s. 

The second part of the thesis traces the sources of Cavafy’s ‘Beginnings of 
Christianity’ and ‘Julian’ poems. Once more a great deal of meticulous research 
is presented. This part concludes with a comparison of the two extant versions 
of "Iovixóv' (the earlier, disowned version was published as ‘Mvýun’) and a 
discussion of related erotic poems. In this section, too, however, Haas’s failure 
to take into account Cavafy’s English sources is a serious weakness, not least 
because of the indebtedness of ‘Mvrjun — "Iovikóv' to Wilde’s ‘Santa Decca’. 
Haas’s tendency to privilege French over English sources for Cavafy’s poetry 
throughout the thesis is not particularly convincing. 

The third part of the thesis is by far the weakest. It hinges partly on the 
unsubstantiated statement of the poet’s acquaintance and soi-disant intimate, 
Memas Kolaitis, that Cavafy had read Schuré (which may well be true, but does 
not necessarily imply that Cavafy took Les Grands Initiés half as seriously as 
Sikelianos did!) and partly on the blanket classification of a wide range of writers 
(including *the English poet' Oscar Wilde [sic] and the French Symbolists) as 
adherents of the Esoteric Movement. The interpretation of texts such as the would- 
be horror story, ‘Eic 16 déic tfjc “Huépac’, as indicative of some kind of spiritual 
progress, involving magic and temptation, is surely spurious. It seems more likely 
that Cavafy, who Haas says (following Lavagnini) had read Poe, was merely 
flirting with the Victorian Gothic — a literary, rather than a spiritual, mode. 
Despite the weakness of the framing argument, however, valuable archive material 
is made available in this section, as in the two preceding sections, including the 
revelation that Cavafy had copied out by hand Ernest Dowson's poem ‘Non Sum 
Qualis Eram Bonae Sub Regno Cynerae' [p. 252]. 

Haas's discussions throughout the thesis of earlier and later versions of Cavafy's 
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‘recognised’ poems, often in the context of his thematic collections, are extremely 
useful. We learn that in an earlier (unpublished) version of ‘Tod Mayatiod’" 
the jeweller intends to leave his more daring artefacts to his son (*oróv vióv 
Tov Oá 1’ ddioer’), rather than in the safe (‘oró Tapeiov . . .") [p. 127], and 
that complete and significantly different earlier versions of ‘“Evac Osóc twv’ 
and *'Tvaveóc TAómtnc' have been preserved (Haas quotes the latter in full 
[p. 217], but not the former). The probable source of ‘Aénoic’ is quoted from a 
cutting found in the archive [p. 382]. We also learn that Cavafy wrote himself a 
note concerning his ‘good work in Katharevousa’, citing ‘Tetxn’ as an example 
of it [p. 312, no. 66] and that he objected to Valassopoulos's rendering of 
‘éxxAnoia TOv l'«poikóv' as ‘church of the Greeks’, correcting this to ‘Greek 
Church' ]pp. 112-3, no. 47]. Haas interprets this last archive item (Cavafy's 
unpublished manuscript corrections to the translation) as counter-evidence to 
Seferis's assertion that 'éxxAnoía r&v l'«paikóv' indicated Cavafy's detachment 
from the church; I am inclined to interpret it simply as an indication that Cavafy's 
English was sometimes better than his translator's. 

The main interest of Haas's thesis, then, lies in the presentation of some of 
the historical and literary sources of some of Cavafy’s early writings, and in the 
publication for the first time of certain items from the privately-owned Cavafy 
archive. As it stands, the thesis is over-long and overburdened with extraneous 
citations. Are we really expected to take seriously the writings of Yourcenar and 
Dalmati in this context? And why does Haas trouble to mention, if only to 'pass 
over in silence' [p. 368, n. 66], Peranthis? We would hardly expect to encounter 
sneering references to Mary Renault in a Classics thesis. A more serious weakness 
is Haas's failure to engage convincingly with Cavafy's (surely formative) English 
education and sources and her related misdating of his reading of Gibbon by at 
least a decade. The reader (who, one might add, is now £48 the poorer) is left 
wondering whether there have really been no advances in Cavafy studies since 
1986 and whether the thesis would not have benefited considerably from revision 
and reduction. 


Sarah Ekdawi, 
The Queen's University of Belfast 
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Geoffrey Horrocks, Greek: a history of the language and its speakers. London: 
Longman, 1997, Pp. xxii, 393. 


Around three and a half thousand years ago, the Mycenean civil service compiled 
inventories of palace stocks on clay tablets. Those that became baked by the 
accident of fire have provided us with our earliest written memorial of Greek, a 
language whose more or less continuous recorded history is paralleled only by 
Chinese. From these humble, routine beginnings the written records fortunately 
blossomed to include an expanding range of literary texts, letters, and inscriptions 
in addition to administrative documents, until we arrive at the extensive range 
of written genres of today. Horrocks skilfully examines the written records to 
make inferences too about the spoken language. 

Over the three thousand years, the area in which Greek was spoken has expanded 
and contracted, and the centre of gravity has moved between Athens and 
Constantinople and back, with other centres such as Alexandria bursting into 
brief blazes of activity. Horrocks captures these geographical shifts nicely. As he 
says in his introduction, most experts tend to concentrate on a particular period 
of specialisation, while most intelligent and interested lay people have a hazy 
and quite probably wrong sense of what went on where and when; perception 
of timescales is quite subjective, and one has to remind oneself that less time 
elapsed from the fall of Byzantium to the establishment of Virginia, for example, 
than between the birth of Aeschylus and the death of Aristotle. Many people too 
probably have a centre of focus on one of these periods or areas and therefore 
are likely to have a ‘snapshot’ view with a very clear but basically static linguistic 
picture of one point or period in time, but a hazy grasp of the dynamics which 
were in play at that point — as this reviewer’s old classics teacher remarked a 
couple of years ago, he still cannot regard modern Greek as anything but a 
degenerate form of classical Greek. It is an understandable view (what became 
of all that wonderful morphological complexity? — fewer cases, fewer declensions, 
fewer participles, fewer tenses, fewer moods, and no infinitives — has it all been 
a dumbing down?), but not a helpful one (it is still a language which produces 
poets, and at the other extreme can provide as good Eurojargon as any other EU 
language — the wheel turning full circle from the time of the Mycenaean 
bureaucrats?) 

While the book is about linguistic change and how it has come about, Horrocks' 
eye is on a good story: the continuity is no less striking. From a sample Linear 
B document on p. 5, he extracts the forms which would probably be recognisable 
to a speaker of the language today — seven out of nine words. Likewise one 
might point out that the first four words of Plato's Republic — xatéBnv x0&c 
ac IIeipoac (I went down to the Piraeus yesterday) could be heard any day in 
the Athens of 1998, over 2000 years later, virtually unaltered and perfectly 
colloquially, as katéBnka x0ec orov Te1paic. This should not be taken to imply 
that the changes are marginal or uncomplicated — far from it, and it is in the 
skilful weaving of a number of threads that Horrocks' organisation helps make 
sense of a web of trends and developments, some maintaining their course through 
well over two millennia, others (such as some of the ways of indicating the future 
in the verb system) popping up only to disappear in short order. 
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How to make all these seamless changes clear and accessible? Four aspects 
of Horrocks’ approach are worth noting. In the first place, he divides the whole 
history up into a number of periods and points. The table of contents, at six 
pages long, weighs in at almost half the length of the index, and is an excellent 
general map of the features of the territory he covers. There are three main 
sections: Ancient Greek (from Mycenae to the Roman Empire); Byzantium (from 
Constantine I to Mehmet the Conqueror); and Modern Greek (from the Ottoman 
Empire to the European Union). To take one of these for illustrative purposes, 
Section I has six subsections: Ancient Greek and its dialects; Classical Greek: 
official and literary ‘standards’; The rise of Attic; Greek in the Hellenistic world; 
Greek in the Roman Empire; and Spoken Koine in the Roman period. Each of 
these in turn has between two and thirty-two further subdivisions. Some of those 
dealing with aspects of the Koine are: the Koine as an official language; the 
place of the Koine as a literary dialect (including a subsection on the Koine as 
the language of ‘technical’ prose); Regional diversity in the spoken Koine; Private 
inscriptions and papyri (including subsections on phonological and morphological 
developments). This is comprehensiveness with clarity at a glance. The same 
point (‘what has been happening to the third declension?’, for example) is revisited 
as necessary at various stages in the book. 

Secondly, we have, as the title suggests, brief historical overviews of each 
period, with an emphasis on sociology and the broader contexts of language use 
as well as on the big events. For example, chapter 16, the history of the modern 
Greek state takes us from Independence to September 1996 in about nine pages. 
There is no mention of any language developments in this chapter, but in the 
following one, we are heavily reliant on this historical picture to understand the 
ping-ponging national and political dimensions of the language question. 

Thirdly, we have a wide variety of genres, illustrated by a meticulous presentation 
of one or more texts or extracts followed by a commentary. Each Greek text is 
set out as a group of three paragraphs: the text itself, then a phonetic rendering 
intercalated with a word-by-word gloss, and finally a ‘free’ translation. The 
commentary then draws attention to morphological, syntactic and other features 
present or absent in the text which mark it as typical of its genre and period, 
and differentiate it from other genres or earlier texts. This gives the non-expert 
a path to the essential information even if she or he is unfamiliar with the Greek 
alphabet or lexicon, and makes the argument transparent. 

Roughly speaking, the ‘higher’ the style, the more conservative it is, and the 
more speech-driven the genre is, the more it adumbrates features which will 
become more widespread in future. In this connection, Horrocks invokes the idea 
of language variety according to use, or register, and according to user. On p. 67 
for example, he notes interestingly of Hellenistic private letters that many of 
those written at later times ‘employ a more “correct” [sc. conservative] orthography, 
and that level of education is at least as important a factor as date in determining 
the extent to which spelling reflects sound change directly.’ The variety of 
documents cited ranges from manumission inscriptions to technical texts, via not 
only the private letters, but histories, verse romances, and legislative documents, 
to name but a few. 
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Fourthly, we have a great deal of phonological information and reconstruction. 
The phonetic rendering which follows each Greek text is carefully chosen to 
represent, on the best available evidence, the most plausible pronunciation for 
the time of the document, bearing in mind any variation one might expect with 
regard to degree of formality (the more formal the document, the more conservative 
the pronunciation), and occasionally, the dialect. If the purpose were solely to 
represent the pronunciation of the day, one might criticise this for being an 
indicative reconstruction rather than an authentic representation, but two other 
aims are served by this device. As a way of giving access to the Greek for those 
to whom the alphabet is unfamiliar, Horrocks has elegantly grasped the nettle of 
how, across 3,000 years of development in pronunciation, one transcribes the 
phonology from a very conservative spelling which shows essentially no or very 
little development. And taken over a span of centuries, it reminds us with every 
text at what stage we probably are in the development of, say, /b/ to /v/, or /oi/ 
to /i/. 

This review has been descriptive and has evaluated the book very positively. 
Are there any criticisms? No serious ones. This reviewer would have preferred 
to see a little more space given to varieties of standard modern Greek — the 
most recent texts cited are about a century old. For the last 40 years of the 3,000, 
it has been possible to record natural unscripted speech, and in something like 
the same timespan, we have seen an explosion of written genres represented in 
Greek, with growing numbers of academic articles, specialist books and periodicals 
for academic subjects and leisure pursuits, as this still largely oral culture begins 
to give more importance to the written word. If all this has now settled into 
varieties of a standard modern Greek, on which the dust, pace some critics, is 
now settling, what do they look like? But perhaps that would be another book. 

This is the weaving together of a story whose individual parts have had many 
narrators. Horrocks acknowledges their expertise and his debt to them. To him 
however we must be grateful for a clearly written overview which provides 
perspective and balance. With his detached but enthusiastic approach, he succeeds 
in examining each period in its own terms, and does not privilege either the 
classical period as a Golden Age, or the modern period as a culmination. Equally, 
he does not see literary writing as having a special place in this story; it has its 
own place, alongside texts from a range of genres. As he says à propos of the 
writer Maximos Planoudis on p. 200: ‘it is nice to see an educated Byzantine of 
the later period writing so naturally about something which obviously interested 
him', so the same, mutatis mutandis, could be said of him and this book. It has 
clearly been a labour of love, and one reason for buying it if there were no others 
(which it should be clear there are in abundance) would be to share his obvious 
pleasure in the phenomena he describes. 


Philip King, 
University of Birmingham 
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Karen Van Dyck, Kassandra and the censors. Greek poetry since 1967. Ithaka, 
NY and London: Cornell UP, 1998. Pp. xi, 305. 


The debate over Yioryos Babiniotis’ right to include in his Dictionary of the 
Modern Greek language (1998) derisive uses of certain words has revealed the 
ever-present potency of censorship, especially in a culture deeply anxious over 
the proper names of things. Alert to the issue’s implications, Karen Van Dyck’s 
study of poetry produced during and after the Colonels’ dictatorship in Greece 
(1967-74) inaugurates a cultural approach to contemporary Greek literature, and 
addresses important questions about literature’s entanglement with authority, 
censorship and self-censorship. 

Kassandra and the Censors, though not always free of specialized vocabulary, 
is lucidly written and informed by the author’s impressive command of relevant 
literature in Greek and English. The book is a welcome addition to the ‘Reading 
Women Writing’ series of Cornell University Press; its production bespeaks an 
exceptional sensitivity to the original book titles and texts, with quotations in 
Greek and English, in their published translations or beautifully translated by 
Van Dyck herself. 

Discussions of censorship, either in psychoanalytical terms or by reference to 
Foucault’s analyses of power, have shown that the imposition or self-imposition 
of erasure is not necessarily delimiting. It can be enabling too. In her book, Van 
Dyck discusses how authors and artists during the seven year military rule dealt 
with censorship; more specifically, she shows how, since the dictatorship, this 
experience became a creative force for women poets, able to generate a feminist 
poetics. Drawing on diverse material — poetry, comic strips, popular songs, 
anecdotes, magazine articles — Van Dyck offers a comprehensive picture of the 
inventive and varied resistance to the regime’s contradictory demands for linguistic 
clarity and cultural authenticity. In a Bakhtinian framework, she criticizes at once 
Seferis’ initial silence and attempt to keep art separate from politics, and the 
politically engaged verses or direct parodies of postwar poets and writers, such 
as Anagnostakis and Valtinos, for their *monologism': all these writers, she alleges, 
shared the logic of the authoritarian discourse: they opted for a stand, and ‘to 
take a stand means to exclude other positions in favour of one's own' (39). By 
contrast, she values poets who began publishing during the dictatorship, 
conventionally known as the ‘Generation of the 1970s’, for sustaining Lyotard's 
notion of the ‘paralogical’. Their poetry, like Savvopoulos' songs, absorbed the 
confusion of the times, thus promoted semantic instability. By setting poetry in 
its local, cultural context, Van Dyck demonstrates that the interrelation between 
discourses of censorship, urban life, consumerism, and a politicized version of 
the American Beat produced new themes and a new language. Poulios' drawing 
on obscenities and on the anonymity of commodity culture, as well as Steriadis' 
fluid visual languages, inspired by techniques of the comic strip and film, formed 
a visual and narrative poetics, which questioned the censor's demand that words 
correspond to fixed and clear meanings. 

Van Dyck's principal concern is to examine the engagement of women poets 
with these poetic strategies after the Colonels' overthrow in 1974. She shrewdly 
remarks that, during the junta, the resistance turned the long connection of feminine 
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experience with ‘undecidability’, into a site of political opposition. Pointedly, in 
Margarita Karapanou’s Kassandra and the Wolf (1976) the subversive use of 
woman to represent linguistic and sexual ambiguity, undermined not only the 
censor’s but also gender distinctions. The regime’s fall, the ensuing link of 
oppression with repression and the feminist movement’s vigorous re-emergence 
empowered the idea of women’s writing. If, as Van Dyck argues, the political 
texture of male poetry was impoverished, women writers strengthened their voice 
because they perceived a link between the censorship of the regime, of patriarchy, 
and of an author’s self-criticism. 

Through a theoretically informed analysis of Rhea Galanaki, Jenny Mastoraki, 
and Maria Laina’s poetry, Van Dyck charts a shift from dealing with censorship 
to gendering censorship. She sets her attention on ‘the sexually charged linguistic 
project of writing as a woman’ (7), in spite of Mastoraki’s and Laina’s resistance 
to the category. Here, she introduces the term ‘poetics of undeliverability’ to 
point to the indefinite deferral of meaning in these women poets’ visual narratives 
of the 1980s. In a series of insightful readings, Van Dyck amply demonstrates 
the primary characteristics in each of these poets’ work — conflation of personal 
pronouns, mixing of sex roles, contradictory statements, dashes, blank spaces, 
unmaking of quotations, dearth of intertextual references, confusing grammar and 
syntax — employed to intermesh censorship with self-censorship, rehearse sexual 
confusion in language, and disturb authority, in its multiple dimensions. 

Van Dyck mostly concentrates on three collections, which she has elegantly 
translated in The Rehearsal of Misunderstanding (1998). In Rhea Galanaki’s The 
cake (1980) the ‘poetics of undeliverability’ are performed by a pregnant woman’s 
indeterminacy, who postpones her child’s birth and of meaning through a continuous 
process of transforming myth and language. In Jenny Mastoraki’s Tales from the 
deep (1983) the process of writing transforms the prohibition of self-expression 
into a visual narrative of this limitation, which also delays assigning the multiple 
signifiers to a referent. In Maria Laina’s Hers (1985) censorship operates as lack 
of recognition. The unrequited look of the female subject engenders the text’s 
different visual presentation (fragmentation, alternative typography and punctuation) 
and a language which foregoes the usual connections, or consistency of person, 
tense and gender. 

Van Dyck’s viewing of this poetry as a feminist mode of writing that promotes 
sexual and textual undecidability offers a fresh reading, suggestively defines 
literary problems created by a censor’s presence, imaginatively links different 
poetic collections, and points to issues in the cultural production of poetics. At 
the same time, the overriding feminist role ascribed to these collections poses 
questions about the power-inscribed relationship of the professional reader with 
her textual interlocutor, especially when private verbal exchanges, interviews, 
and questionnaires inform her method. 

Van Dyck dutifully notes Mastoraki’s observation that ‘when these tales are 
being written, the dictatorship is already a past which doesn’t concern me. The 
terrain of the tales is clearly that of the emotions’ (178). Prompted by the theoretical 
readings of ‘The purloined letter’ by Edgar Allan Poe, Van Dyck correctly claims 
for herself the right to re-read in order to ‘fill in the blank’ (214), to read ‘against 
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the grain’ (178) of Mastoraki’s comment in order to show how her prose tales 
rework the experience of censorship under the dictatorship into a gendered poetics. 
Carefully foregrounding her role as ‘investigator’ and ‘feminist literary critic’ 
(141), Van Dyck sees the recontextualization of quotation in Tales as a challenge 
to authority. In another slant, she explains Mastoraki's ‘homage to the Greek 
literary tradition' as the poet's means of gaining authority in a milieu that values 
links with tradition — especially after the praise her fourth collection, the Crown, 
received by the male critical establishment for her use of the Greek language 
and mythopoetic tradition (136-138 and 187). 

The dialogue between the feminist literary critic and the female poet is thought- 
provoking as long as it passes the indeterminacy of the interpretation to the next 
reader. But how indeterminate is the assertion that ‘if Mastoraki’s reading of 
Tales as a homage to the Greek literary tradition suggests a direct path to Crown, 
mine discovers a detour, and, leaving prizes, crowns of light, and other redemptive 
measures aside, stops to explore the feminist implications of the violence involved 
in writing poetry . . .' (189)? Despite eloquent disavowals, doesn’t the feminist 
critic here emerge as an ideological critic, on her own terms, forcefully ‘taking 
a stand’, and risking being ‘monologic’? 

Be that as it may, the exchange recasts Galanaki’s aporia: if there is a women’s 
literature how can it be defined?! Van Dyck suggests an answer when on re- 
reading Mastoraki she concludes that “writing as a woman is often only possible 
after one has been read as a woman’. (216) We can perhaps share this view and 
still be left with open issues. If we accept that there is a women’s writing, I 
suppose, we should be equally willing to accept that there are multiple poetic 
discourses constructed within it, as well as outside it. And if we assume that a 
poet such as Mastoraki, who rejects the notion of ‘women’s poetry’, ‘can only 
possibly write as a woman after she has been read as a woman’, we still need 
to know as who did she write before? What if, as Lynne Pyrce invites us, we 
reconfigure reading as an interactive and implicated process rather than a 
hermeneutic practice?? 

In Gender, Politics, and Poetry in Twentieth-Century Argentina, Jill Kuhnheim, 
who, unlike Van Dyck, publishes the text of her interview with the Argentinean 
poet Olga Orozco, posits the literary interview as a common attempt to control 
meaning; she, accordingly, reflects on her exchange with Orozco: ‘I, the interviewer, 
construct Orozco, my subject, through the questions that I choose and in my 
revisions of and decisions about how to present the resulting text . . . Olga 
Orozco, in turn, reacts to me and to what I represent in her responses to my 
questions: I am a younger, middle-class, North American white female, on my 
first visit to Argentina, representing an academic institution, and coming to my 
work with the perspective of a literary critic. Orozco's position is that of the 
author; . . . and we see her in a moment of public presentation, for she is conscious 


1. Péa F'aAavákn, ‘Yrápxer, Aouróv, yovarkeia zoínon; in BaotAeóc rf orpariótnc; 
Athens: Agra, 1997, 130. 
2. Lynne Pyrce, Feminism and the politics of reading. London: Arnold, 1997, 15. 
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of the exposure, the non private nature of our exchange." I cite this example not 
only because of its self-reflexive nature, but also because of its author's conclusions. 
Like Van Dyck, Kuhnheim understands Orozco's rejection of gendered writing 
as the poet's acquiescence to the stronger speaking position of the ‘universal’, in 
a culture that discriminates against women's writing. Similarly, Sharon Keefe 
Ugalde explains the rejection of an ‘estética femenina' by a number of the Spanish 
poets she interviewed as a defensive gesture to escape the stigmatizing segregation 
of women's verses.^ 

This brings me to a second set of queries. If Greek women's poetics is not 
simply a matter of individual talent as Van Dyck convincingly demonstrates, 
could women poets' writing not be compared cross-culturally to that of women 
poets in analogous circumstances? Could Greek women's poetry be related to 
that of Argentinian women publishing during and after the dictatorship of the 
seventies or to the flowering of poetry by Spanish women after Franco's death 
in 1975? The increasing disruption of cultural codes, the mixing of diverse 
conceptual and linguistic spheres, the focus on the non-verbal, the use of silence, 
the inscription of the female erotic experience mark the work of poets such as 
Christina Piíía, Liliana Lukin, Ines Araoz, Diana Bellessi or Luisa Castro. If 
poetry ‘augments ambiguity, even anarchy, in societies seeking clarity and imposing 
unity,’ couldn't we examine Greek poetry since 1967 in the larger context of 
what Milosz defines as ‘putting culture on trial’? If the poetics of Greek women 
writers are marked by the experience of the dictatorship, how ‘culturally specific’ 
is this mark after all? 

Feminist criticism asserts that woman negotiates opposites in a constant dialogue 
and that meaning in feminine language is always “between voices or between 
discourses, marked by a mistrust of the signified.’ What are then the links of 
Greek women’s poetics with the endeavour of other contemporary women poets 
to combat the conventions of the male voice, ‘breaking the sentence and the 
sequence’ ?’ 

Van Dyck shows much critical awareness for ‘intercultural’ and ‘intertextual’ 
discourse, yet she sometimes is reticent on some key questions. How do ‘feminist’ 
poetics relate to the precedent of male authors (such as Papadiamantis, Vizyenos, 
and Tachtsis) who used cross-dressing and linguistic ‘undecidability’ to subvert 


3. Jill S. Kuhnheim, Gender, politics and poetry in twentieth-century Argentina. Gainesville: UP 
of Florida, 1996, 125. 

4. Sharon Keefe Ugalde, Conversaciones y poemas: La nueva poesía femenina española en 
castellano. Madrid: Siglo Veintiuno, 1991, x. 

5. See Kuhnheim, 91, and Czeslaw Milosz, The Witness of Poetry. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
UP, 82. 

6. Diane Price Herndl, ‘The dilemmas of a feminine dialogic’ in Feminism, Bakhtin and the 
dialogic, ed. Dale M. Bauer and Susan Jaret McKinstry. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1991, 7-24, (11). 

7. Rachel Blau Du Plessis, Writing beyond the ending. Narrative Strategies of twentieth-century 
women writers. Bloomington: Indiana UP, 1985, 31-46. 
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gender, national and religious sterotypes?* One wonders, moreover, why the 
comparison between Laina and Cavafy merits only a brief footnote (244). Yet, 
their mutual preoccupation with self-mirroring and the gaze of the other, even 
their fragmented archaeological discourses, are implicated with poetic subjectivity 
and alternative sexuality as well as the imposition of self-censorship. That said, 
it further remains to be shown, in Laina’s case, how — even if it is ‘less clear 
... (218) — the poetics of censorship are connected to the experience of 
censorship under the colonels, and this, in view of Van Dyck's admission that in 
Galanaki's and Mastoraki's late work questions of gender become less urgent. 

Kassandra and the censors is essential reading for the study of modern Greek 
poetry. Its publication, together with the recent lexicographic war of words, give 
rise to the thought that attempts to control meaning are present even in the absence 
of dictatorships. 


Georgia Gotsi, 
Brown University 


8. See Christopher Robinson, ‘Social, Sexual and Textual Transgression: Kostas Tahtsis and 
Michel Tremblay, a Comparison’ in Greek modernism and beyond, ed. Dimitris Tziovas. Lanham, 
Maryland: Rowman & Littlefield, 1997, 205-214, and Michael Chryssanthopoulos, 'Illusions of 
transparence: Transvestism and treason as ways of crossing boundaries in four 19th century Modern 
Greek fictional realist texts’ in Nationalism and Sexuality: Crises of Identity, ed. Yiorgos Kalogeras 
and Domna Pastourmatzi. 
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Mary B. Cunningham and Pauline Allen, eds. Preacher and Audience: Studies 
in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics. Leiden: Brill, 1998, Pp. xi, 370. 


‘The sermons of the age show one characteristic which seems to be almost 
universal: they are mostly very dull.’! writes one scholar about the later Roman 
period. Attitudes seem to have changed rather, at least among scholars. The editors 
are full of enthusiasm for the questions which can be answered by these texts 
and they explain very carefully in their introduction what they hope to find out: 
who the audience was; who the speaker was; when and where the homily was 
delivered, and what exactly is meant by *homily'; how much of the content is 
due to the genre and what precisely is the subject matter; how and why were 
the texts transmitted; what was the interaction between preacher and audience. 
Ultimately, their purpose is to stimulate further research into early Christian and 
Byzantine preaching. 

The texts under consideration are all in Greek and range from the beginning 
of the second century until the early years of the tenth and the volume is one of 
three which will make up a *New History of the Sermon' which will look at 
preaching from earliest Christianity to the 18th century. Although this is a history 
of the sermon, most of the texts are referred to as ‘homilies’. The editors remark 
on a rather confusing distinction between ‘sermon’ and ‘homily’, which apparently 
arose from the seventh century onwards. Put very simplistically, the earlier, less 
structured, exegetical discussions of scriptural texts are usually called *homilies', 
whereas the term 'sermon' is later reserved for a more formal composition (pp. 2-3 
for the definition). 

The majority of the articles, which are all in English, three being translated, 
are case studies of individual authors: there is A. Stewart-Sykes on Hermas and 
Hippolytus, A. Monaci Castagno on Origen, A. Meredith on the Cappadocian 
fathers, W. Mayer on John Chrysostom, K.-H. Uthemann, on Severian of Gabala, 
J.H. Barkhuizen on Proclus of Constantinople, J. Munitiz on Anastasios of Sinai, 
A. Louth on St. John Damascene, M.B. Cunningham on Andrew of Crete and 
N. Tsironis on Photios and George of Nicomedia. There are also more general 
discussions: A. Olivar on the early Christian preaching, P. Allen on the sixth 
century and T. Antonopoulou on works from the turn of the tenth. 

The contributors for the most part observe the editorial requirements religiously 
and try to address the questions they have been set. Unfortunately, this naturally 
tends to lead to repetition and, since many questions are unanswerable in many 
instances, the lasting impression is that there is an overwhelmingly large body 
of material, much still unedited; there is a huge variety of styles of homilies; 
there are often no indications about when or where the homily was delivered; 
and it is not very common, except in the case of John Chrysostom, who is always 
cited in this regard anyway, that we can learn about audience reaction or 
composition. One's view about the value of this book depends on one's view of 
the importance of genre. Admittedly one must understand the form in order to 
appreciate the content, but after one has grasped the essentials of the genre, the 


1. A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, Basil Blackwell, Oxford 1964, p. 1009. 
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real interest surely is what light the content throws on the writer’s own times. 
This would necessitate a more extended treatment of a shorter timespan. However 
this is not the fault of the editors or the contributors. 

As one might expect, the extensive historical range of the book means that 
there are very few generalisations that can be made. But some basic points emerge: 
more information about congregations can be learned from earlier texts than later 
ones; the poorest members of society were never addressed directly by preachers; 
women as well as men were usually being addressed; sometimes the audiences 
were mainly monks; homilies were by no means always delivered in churches. 
Congregations were not always the silent body they are today. From the earliest 
texts ‘it is possible to form a real appreciation of the lively contact, almost a 
dialogue, that took place between the speaker and an enthusiastic congregation.’ 
(Olivar, p. 23-24) Anastasios of Sinai seems to have given quite a lot of attention 
to his congregation — he reprimands them for gossiping, showing off, conducting 
business and flirting — and in this case one would wish for a more extended 
discussion of some of his comments. Preachers themselves may also surprise: 
one wonders what the reaction of the audience was to Symeon the Younger’s 
earliest sermons — he was only nine or ten when he started delivering them. 

Anti-Jewish remarks are frequent in homilies, but we are told not to read too 
much into this: ‘Thus, anti-Jewish invective in homilies of this period [7th-8th 
century] reflects both a long-standing literary tradition and also a symbolic form 
of polemic against all other adversaries, both external and internal.’ (Cunningham, 
p. 286. Tsironis makes a similar point, p. 311.) This is taken so much for granted 
that anyone wanting to look at the treatment of Jews in sermons would be puzzled 
by the index. There are only eight page numbers given under ‘Jews’ which would 
seem surprising given their ubiquity in the homilies. However to find the bulk 
of the references, interested readers should look under ‘polemic, against’ (a fairly 
long entry as one might expect) and the subsection ‘Jews’. 

One wonders whether a history of the sermon is in fact possible in any 
meaningful sense, given the huge variety of subdivisions which the contributors 
are often careful to observe. For the confused, the subject index gives nineteen 
variations, ranging from 'ascetical' to ‘theological treatises’. The subdivisions 
though are necessary since there was a wide variety of purposes for which homilies 
were composed. This in turn affects their transmission which in some sense is 
one of the most interesting aspects of the whole discussion. For example, St. 
John Damascene’s sermons were delivered in a specific liturgical context and 
because they were used later in the liturgy they were preserved. (Louth, p. 250. 
the case for Andrew of Crete is similar, argues Cunningham, p. 290.) 

There is much fascinating material in this volume but I suspect it will be used 
for the articles on specific writers rather than an illumination of the sermon. The 
art of preaching of course is not dead but the most vibrant examples today are 
perhaps not inside churches if the audience reaction is anything to go by. One 
of the most hated, but surely one of the most skillful, is the Reverend Ian Paisley 
who seems to have mastered all the ‘rhetorical figures’ (30 entries) and ‘rhetorical 
forms’ (seven entries) listed in the index of the book. The rhetorical form he 
uses most frequently is probably the psogos. In his attack on Tony Blair on 28 
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November 1998 he declares ‘These are the men Blair favours: perverts, provocateurs 
and perjurers. People who oppose the police.’ One may not agree with his views, 


but his sermons are not dull. 
Theresa Urbainczyk, 
University College Dublin 


2. Reported in The Irish Times, 30 November 1998. 
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Michael Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium under the Comneni 
1081-1261. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995. Pp. 604. 


Angold has written a very ambitious book, which covers not only the relationship 
between church and state, but the development of the influence and authority of 
the church in Byzantine society. He argues that the church’s social position was 
strengthened under the Komnenoi, creating the conditions for an intensification 
of its grip on Byzantine society after 1204. The growth in its social power in 
the twelfth century was masked by the firm political control exercised over the 
church by the Komnenian emperors, which led to a passivity on the part of the 
leadership of the church in Constantinople in the years after Manuel’s death. The 
weakness of ecclesiastical leadership was, according to Angold, a key factor in 
the political malaise afflicting Byzantium between 1180 and 1204. 

The detailed examination of the social power of the church is based on a very 
extensive analysis of a wide range of source material and covers a number of 
important problems: the relations between emperor and patriarch, the influence 
of bishops in their dioceses, the role of monasticism in Byzantine society, canon 
law, popular religion and heresy are some of the issues under discussion. The 
bishops are key figures in Angold’s interpretation. They were a vital link between 
Constantinople and the provinces. Trained in the patriarchal administration, they 
had a very clear view of episcopal authority and their responsibility for the well- 
being of society. This was most clearly shown by the actions of Michael Choniates 
in taking up the defence of the old order against local dynasts led by Leo Sgouros. 
Angold conveys very well the range of often conflicting interests with which 
archbishops had to deal: the imperial administration and its local representatives, 
the local elite (kastrenoi) and the larger community as well as the problems 
presented by monasteries and suffragan bishops eager to limit the archbishop's 
influence. The general background of urban expansion in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries made civic society more complex and the growing trend towards urban 
autonomy by the later twelfth century increased the difficulties faced by the 
episcopate. This was most evident in the case of Eustathios who was unsuccessful 
in bridging the growing gulf between the capital and the provinces. Although 
appalled by the social divisions and widespread poverty in Thessaloniki, he was 
unable to manipulate local interests to tackle the problems. His Constantinopolitan 
world-view alienated many and his lack of interest in the cult of St. Demetrios 
contrasted very sharply with Theophylakt's promotion of the cult of St. Clement 
in Ochrid. Angold emphasises the abilities of archbishops like Theophylakt, 
Choniates and Chomatianos and the local leadership which they provided. A 
recurring theme is the extension of the authority of the episcopal court. 
Improvements in the legal training of bishops and the development of the study 
of canon law in the twelfth century led to an increase in the number of cases 
brought before episcopal courts, especially in the thirteenth century, strengthening 
the church's influence in Byzantine society. Many of his points about episcopal 
authority are scattered through the lengthy section on the bishops because he 
chose a biographical rather than thematic treatment. This can be justified by the 
diversity of the dossiers of individual archbishops, which makes a comparative 
approach more difficult, but it does dilute the force of some of his arguments. 
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Monasticism is also treated in considerable detail, but some aspects of the 
outline of the accumulation of landed wealth by the monasteries are open to 
modification. The claim that monasteries appear to have received more extensive 
privileges at an earlier date than lay landowners (p. 318) is questionable. Before 
the 1070s the privileges which led to the growth of monastic estates generally 
did not involve the concession of revenues which the state had been collecting 
— the case of Nea Mone was a notable exception. The state conceded rights to 
peasants who were not recorded in its own tax-registers. The monasteries were 
simply benefiting from favourable prevailing economic conditions. It is also 
doubtful whether the confiscation of Iviron’s properties in the first half of Alexios’s 
reign was part of an attempt to check the growth of monastic estates (p. 320). 
The very generous treatment of Lavra, which succeeded in holding on to most 
of its properties at the same time, would suggest otherwise. The confiscations 
need to be seen as part of a fiscal policy with two main aims: first, to increase 
the resources available to the state and, secondly, to provide land for members 
of the imperial family whose patrimonal estates lay in regions which had come 
under Turkish control. 

One of the strengths of the book is that Angold extends his study into the 
thirteenth century to show how effectively the church’s social authority increased 
following the fragmentation of imperial authority after the capture of Constantinople 
by the fourth crusade. His assessment of the condition of the church at the end 
of the twelfth century is likely to prove more controversial. Whereas Magdalino 
has suggested that the professional ethos of the clergy of Hagia Sophia strengthened 
the late twelfth-century church, Angold takes a more pessimistic view. Although 
he recognises the qualities of bishops like Michael Choniates, the patriarchal 
clergy, it is argued, contributed to the political weakness afflicting Byzantium 
after 1180. A number of factors, notably the growing alienation of the provinces 
from the capital, contributed to this political malaise. The divisions caused by 
ecclesiastical controversy might have aggravated tensions within the secular 
administration, but Angold’s verdict seems unduly harsh. It does, however, highlight 
the need for a fresh analysis of the period between 1180 and 1204. The range 
of Angold’s work is impressive and it provides a rich source of material on the 
increasingly complex interaction between church and society during this period. 


Alan Harvey, 
Dept. of Historical and Critical Studies, 
University of Northumbria 
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Nicholas de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts from the Cairo Genizah (Texte und 
Studien zum Antiken Judentum 51). Tiibingen: Mohr, 1996. Pp. x, 473. 


The Cairo Genizah continues to yield wonderful material that question academic 
presumptions and contributes to academic discussion in the most surprising ways. 
This is the editio princeps of most of the sixteen texts from a mediaeval Greek- 
speaking Jewish milieu published here. As such, it is not reasonable to expect 
answers to all questions relating to the texts and their implications. In this volume, 
there is quite enough to keep us busy. There are excellent photographs and 
transcriptions as well as an English translation. 

For many, awareness of the very existence of a ‘mediaeval Greek-speaking 
Jewish milieu’ will be new. By and large, Byzantine Jewry has not generated the 
research and reflection it merits. This Byzantine community continued to read a 
Greek Biblical text in the tenth to twelfth centuries. Although before these Genizah 
discoveries many were dissatisfied with the notion that Judaism somehow dropped 
all of the Greek biblical texts (Old Greek, Aquila, or other) in the early centuries 
of the Christian adoption of the same texts, there was nothing later than the over- 
cited Novella 146 of Justinian in the sixth century, to support alternative reading 
of the evidence. 

These are difficult texts to read, for the Greek is written in Hebrew square 
script, with some pointed words. In this, it resembles the Judaeo-Arabic texts 
which are such a rich resource for scholarship. The splendid photographs of the 
manuscripts show the writing generally to have been a fairly neat square script. 
The manuscripts are however in poor condition, and some are badly damaged. 

The first text is a marriage settlement. The Greek words are inserted in the 
English translation at the appropriate point. Texts two and three, are private letters, 
which seem to have been written by Greek speakers. There are many Greek terms 
in text four, a business letter, quite as difficult as any modern example of the 
genre. In the four Haggadah texts where single Greek words, or short groups of 
words are found embedded in Hebrew texts, they are identified in the translation 
by use of italics, and the form is given in Greek characters in the notes. 

The Greek translation of Ecclesiastes is written in continuous Greek (except 
for Hebrew lemmata from the beginning of each verse) — the only such text so 
far found in the Genizah. Like the others, it is written in Hebrew square characters. 
A transcription into Greek characters is given at the end of the text. This 
transcription rightly respects the word divisions of the text in Hebrew characters. 
Although not discussed in detail here, this reader found the grouping of the Greek 
words into small groups in the Hebrew characters fascinating, and wondered 
what, if any, results it could yield after further study. 

Although previously published (by Blondheim in 1924 and de Lange in 1982) 
this Greek Ecclesiastes text certainly belongs in this collection, and de Lange 
has taken the opportunity to re-examine the manuscript for this publication. The 
significance of this Aquila-like text has still not been fully assessed. Like Aquila, 
it would be very difficult to read if one only knew Greek. It is keyed to the text 
by Lemmata in Hebrew. What does this imply? That the Greek reader using this 
text used Hebrew as a base text, and was glad to have some assistance in knowing 
where to find his place in the Greek text? Hard to say, but certainly the use of 
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lemmata in a literal translation as opposed to a commentary is striking. De Lange 
notes that it is a feature of other Jewish translations, notably the Greek Pentateuch 
printed in Constantinople in 1547, but that is quite a lot later than our manuscript 
fragment. There seems to be no indication of the place of writing or use of this 
text. 

The links between the Greek text of Ecclesiastes found here, the Old Greek 
text of that book and the fragments we possess of other Jewish Greek texts of 
Ecclesiastes will provide fascinating material for research. Barthélemy has attributed 
the Old Greek translation to Aquila, and explained it as an attempt to provide 
an authoritative translation of the text of Ecclesiastes, which had only recently 
been recognised as belonging to the canon. If so, what then is this other Aquila- 
line Greek text? 

Text 10, a biblical glossary in two small fragments, one of Job, the other of 
the Minor Prophets, is quite similar to the surviving French glossaries setting 
out in parallel columns difficult Hebrew words and Greek equivalents, more or 
less as they occur in the text. De Lange suggests a link with the version of Aquila 
as the source of the Greek terms. An interesting question not dealt with here is 
whether this glossary is meant to explain the difficult terms in Greek to somebody 
who was more at ease in that language than in Hebrew. This seems to underlie 
the criteria of selection. Alternatively, the glossary could have intended simply 
to give the equivalent term in a Greek translation familiar to the reader. If Aquila 
was the Greek text used, or even if it was another, the simple identification of 
equivalents would not necessarily explain anything to the reader. This badly 
damaged text was not translated, but ample notes are provided, and these pay 
particular attention to the Greek words. 

Confusingly, in the scholia on the ?Pentateuch (text 11), biblical quotations 
that are not lemmata are given in italics, and glosses in small Greek capitals are 
in Greek characters in the original. Greek words in Hebrew characters are given 
in Greek characters in the translation. The same goes for scholia on the ?Hexateuch 
(text 12), A Commentary on 1 Kings (text 13), Glosses on 1 Kings (text 14), 
Commentary on Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets (text 15). The final text, a 
mishnaic glossary, is not translated in the same form, but the ample apparatus 
effectively provides a translation. 

The longest text, the Commentary on Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets, is also 
perhaps the most difficult, both textually and palaeographically. The apparatus is 
minimal, giving scope for further studies of the commentary technique used. The 
commentary is centred on the text, and seems to contain few clues to the life 
and concerns of the community where it was written. 

Something has been said of the continuous Greek text of Ecclesiastes. It is 
harder to work with the single Greek words found scattered throughout some of 
the other documents, which provide the fresh meat of this book. In some cases 
they are technical terms, which may well have been adopted into a community's 
usage as calqued expressions, just as English words into French or Irish. De 
Lange concludes with regard to some of the documents that they indicate a Greek- 
speaking milieu. At times this evidence seems slight. Archondou's letter to her 
sun Fudhail (text 2) is said to indicate a Greek-speaking milieu on the basis of 
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the woman’s name, the use of a Greek word, and the spelling of the proper names 
* Archondou' and ‘Alexandria’. More convincing is the discussion of the second 
text. This said to be written by a Greek-speaker on the basis of his epithet which 
is given with the Greek definite article, and in the accusative case in context. 
Spoken Greek has influenced the writer's Hebrew. 

But if Greek speakers, why write in Hebrew? Bilingual, perhaps. But this 
doesn't solve all the problems either. Were they living in a bilingual society? 
Are the Greek influences noted by de Lange in text 3 features of the society or 
social world where the writer lived, rather than the active influences at work on 
a particular person? It is not so unusual for one language to influence another in 
matters other than vocabulary. By what criteria can we draw a conclusion about 
the writer of a particular text? De Lange is careful to speak in general terms of 
the writer's milieu, but the questions remain. 

De Lange's identification of the Greek words is superb. Even he is at a loss 
for some of the more technical terms, and the edition is almost an invitation to 
become involved in this work, as when somebody leaves an almost solved 
crossword in the common-room. 

Readers will have gathered that this reviewer is enthusiastic about the book. 
The general linguistic situation indicated is fascinating. Further, it opens a doorway 
to a reappraisal of the use of Greek versions of the Hebrew Bible among the 
Jews. Barthélemy's work on the Greek scroll of the Minor Prophets suggested 
the existence of antecedents or devanciers of Aquila. These texts suggest that 
there may be héritiers of Aquila, who are no less worth study. 


Gerard J. Norton, 
The University of Birmingham 
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Peter Mackridge, Eleni Yannakakis, eds., Ourselves and others: The 
development of a Greek Macedonian cultural identity since 1912, Oxford: Berg, 
1997. Pp. xii, 259. 


The volume is the product of a conference held in Oxford in 1995, at which the 
disciplines of history, literature and anthropology were represented. Such initiatives 
present the opportunity for different scholarly traditions to speak to each other, 
and for the methods and data of one approach to be acknowledged and deployed 
by others. That, at least, is the rhetoric of interdisciplinarity, as preached by its 
enthusiasts long and loud. In this respect, Ourselves and others is multidisciplinary 
rather than interdisciplinary in its form. So too is this review, which reflects its 
author’s primary interest in the ways in which historians and anthropologists 
speak to one another, and disagree, about Macedonia. 

A key term in this exchange is culture, and the editors acknowledge this in 
the concise introduction, where they point to differences of viewpoint on its 
nature as realm of political contestation, as historical process, or as national asset 
to be promoted and preserved. It is of a piece with the measured tone of their 
historical summary that they self-consciously eschew any attempt at theoretical 
or methodological overview. 

Evidence of the disciplinary antipathies and preferences hinted at in the 
introduction emerges from many of the papers. Basil Gounaris’s paper, already 
available in JMGSA, traces stages and motifs in the collection and production 
of the history of the Macedonian Struggle of 1904-1908, ultimately juxtaposing 
the literary work of Penelopi Delta and the historical work of Nikolaos Vlachos 
as representing respectively myth and history. Gounaris suggests that in the 
formation of Greek public opinion the latter has played a lesser role than the 
former, thus offering a courageous critique of the role historians have played as 
public intellectuals. 

John Koliopoulos brusquely criticizes the notion that a Slavic minority in 
Northern Greece constitutes a community with a continuous history. His article 
represents a broader critique of what he calls ‘deconstructionist anthropological 
writing’ which, he argues, uses sources selectively and, if I read his elegiac 
conclusion correctly, seeks to appropriate the voices of villagers for its own 
purposes. Although his claim that communism is a key factor in the history of 
North-Western Greece cannot be disputed, the rhetoric of this article, especially 
with regard to a battery of terms around the different meanings of ‘compromise’ 
seems to outstrip its evidentiary basis. 

Philip Carabott deals with a more restricted issue in greater depth, focusing 
on Greek government policy towards Slavo-Macedonians in the 1920s and 1930s, 
with special emphasis on the Metaxas regime. Drawing on an impressive range 
of sources, he points to the unintended political consequences of repressive cultural 
measures. His argument develops that made by Karakasidou in earlier work, while 
making clear the historical specificity and international political dimensions of 
this particular policy development. 

Anthony Bryer’s paper, the last in this section, is an account of the historical 
use of ‘Macedonian’ to describe a school of Byzantine painting. Its lightness of 
touch and allusive tone perhaps conceal the broader significance of its content, 
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that indicates a further realm of dispute, the ‘high’ cultural. More a provocation 
than a paper, it sits in odd isolation, neither speaking to nor spoken to by the 
other contributions in this section. 

In the second section, four anthropological papers shift the ground of debate 
decisively. Anastasia Karakasidou’s paper here draws in a distinction between 
enculturation and acculturation, arguing that the Greek state has over time infiltrated 
what was a domestic sphere of cultural transmission among Slavo-Macedonians. 
She focuses in particular on the zadruga or joint household, its significance in 
determining marriage patterns, and the changes in family structure and marriage 
payments wrought by political and economic intervention. Odd here is the use 
of Chinese examples as supporting evidence, and the omission of reference to 
the disputed nature and identity of the zadruga itself as a cultural form, as 
explored by Maria Todorova and others. 

Eftihia Voutira draws attention to the different experiences of refugees and 
émigrés, distinguished by whether or not they accept their new location as 
permanent. Focusing on those refugee communities established in North-Western 
Greece as a ‘buffer population’, Voutira traces the factors that encouraged among 
these people conservatism or innovation, in different spheres of action. The limited 
length of the paper appears to have precluded consideration of the effect of 
different contexts of settlement in Northern Greece, an area which boasted already 
considerable local variation. 

The papers by Georgios Agelopoulos and Jane Cowan are both based on studies 
of particular communities where that variation is evident. Agelopoulos demonstrates 
how local accounts of village solidarity and of enduring differences between 
‘ratses’ — ethnic groups — articulate in a community where people remember 
five separate settlements by different groups. Cowan, drawing on fieldwork in 
Sohos in the 1980s, denies the existence of hard-edged identities in the past, and 
calls for acknowledgement and exploration of the ways in which cultural diversity, 
expressed in linguistic performance, readily co-exists with unanimity of national 
loyalty. Both papers offer a combination of rich and detailed ethnographic data 
and theoretical nuance that demonstrate anthropology’s distinctive voice and 
contribution to understanding the lived realities of contemporary Greek Macedonia. 

The book’s third section, dealing with literature, comes from a different angle 
again. Peter Mackridge documents four stages in the development of Greek 
literature in and of Salonica between 1912 and 1940. He argues that developments 
in the literary world in some sense paralleled change in the urban environment 
— from the ruins of the fire that destroyed Salonica as primarily an Ottoman 
city came a modernist literary movement. Eleni Yannakakis focuses in particular 
on one figure in Thessaloniki’s literary circles of the 1930s, Nikos Gavriil Pentzikis, 
and on the themes of rootedness and continuity which emerge from his fiction. 
In one of the shortest contributions, Aglaia Kehayia-Lipourli deals further with 
Pentzikis’s circle, the editors of the magazine Makedonikes Imeres, and in particular 
with some early work by Alkiviadis Yannapoulos. 

X.A. Kokolis’s article on Georgios Modis, a politician and author, highlights 
some fascinating details from his short stories which point to the complexity of 
national and ethnic allegiances in the early part of the century. In the final essay 
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in the section on literature, Fragiski Abatzopoulou offers some examples of 
representations and stereotypes of ‘the Jew’ from Salonika literature up to the 
1970s. 

These three sections are followed by a postscript by Thanos Veremis that offers 
a detailed and lucid commentary on Greek politics on the Macedonian issue since 
1991. 

As this summary might indicate, the connections between sections are not 
always transparent. Although some authors have made reference to other 
contributions, the integration of these diverse approaches and bodies of material 
would demand a substantial piece of writing — one that, presumably, the editors 
did not feel they could include at the cost of one or more of the contributions. 
One theme that does recur across the sections is that mentioned with regard to 
Voutira’s paper, the play of conservatism and innovation in politics, local life, 
and writing, and the fact that a community may display both simultaneously in 
different realms. The emphasis on creative human agency through most of the 
volume’s contributions, and on the paradoxes that emerge when one seeks singular 
explanations, marks a valuable contribution to debates over tradition and modernity. 
In this respect, the very unevenness and inner tensions of the volume become 
virtues which mimetically promote its message, to disaggregate the cluster of 
qualities too often grossly dubbed as singular ‘culture’. While its strengths lie in 
the sum of its parts, rather than its whole, the volume has something for everyone 
interested in Greek Macedonian history, anthropology and literature. 


Keith Brown, 
Department of Anthropology, University of Wales Lampeter 
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Sia Anagnostopoulou, Mixpá Aoía, 19oc at. — 1919. O1 EAAnvop8ó6otec 
xoivétntec. Athens: Ellenika Grammata, 1997. Pp. 730. 


Asia Minor as place and event is deeply imbedded in Greek society. So much 
so that the author begins her study with a reference to the significance of 1922 
in Greek history. She does so not only to set the temporal and thematic parameters 
of the work but also to note her intention to reconsider some of the traditional 
interpretations in Greek historiography regarding the Greek Orthodox communities 
in Asia Minor and their relation to the development of the Greek national state. 
This is clear from the last line in the book's subtitle: ‘From the Millet of the 
Romion to the Greek Nation (Azó to MiAAMÉT tov Popitóv oro £AAmnvikó 
£8voc).' 

The work is divided roughly into two equal parts. In the first half the author 
provides a detailed account of the geographic and human environment that shaped 
the composition, functioning, and outlook of the Greek Orthodox communities 
over the centuries. This is the setting for the far-reaching exogenous forces that 
swept over the communities during the second half of the nineteenth century and 
brought fundamental changes. 

Of particular concern to the author is the demographic transformation that took 
place among the communities as well as the general population of Asia Minor, 
which significantly altered the social development and economic progress of the 
communities. She divides the Greek Orthodox communities into three geographic 
areas: the Pontic coast, the western coast with Smyrna as centre, and the 
communities of Kappadokia in the interior. While noting the migratory patterns 
of the Greek Orthodox and the inflow of Muslims from other parts of the empire, 
the author is primarily concerned to show that by the end of the nineteenth century 
the Romioi in Asia Minor were concentrated in the coastal communities, which 
were also the most flourishing urban centres. The general developments which 
the author discusses have been dealt with in other works. To what is already 
known, the author adds a good deal more detail. 

The developments documented in the first part are the necessary foundation 
to the author's examination of the social transformation and political issues that 
affected the Greek Orthodox from the middle of the nineteenth century on to the 
great conflict of World War I. Here is the heart of the author's study. It is framed 
around the modernizing reform effort of the Ottoman state, the Tanzimat, the 
drawing in of the Ottoman economy to the western capital market system, and 
the political upheavals stemming from the advance of nationalist movements in 
southeast Europe and European great power rivalry there. Except for the first 
factor, the Tanzimat, the author passes over the other forces shaping life in the 
Ottoman Empire to concentrate on the social processes at work within the Greek 
Orthodox world and the reconfiguration of political identity among the Romioi. 

The protagonists in this unfolding drama of the social and ideological 
consequences of broad economic and political processes are the Greek Orthodox 
patriarch and clerical organization, the secular community leaders, the political 
leadership of Greece, and the Greek diplomatic representatives. The drama revolves 
around the development of new social elements within the communities and their 
instruments of self-expression such as the educational societies. For the author 
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social formation and social differentiation are the keys to historical development. 
Institutions like the millet-i Rum, schools, literary societies, and councils; 
designations of authority like ethnarch and notable; and terms of identity such 
as Romios and Hellene are not understood as fixed, but rather are seen as malleable 
forms that are transformed by broad social forces and represent the ebb and flow 
of power in human society. 

There is, therefore, an element of post-modernism in the author’s 
acknowledgement of contingency in the events that shape the historical development 
of society. But her orderly arrangement of society into classes and the almost 
inevitable progress towards specific aspects of modernity that took place within 
the Greek communities suggest a modernist perspective. 

This can be seen in the author’s account of the emergence of a midlevel 
bourgeoisie among Greeks in the coastal towns of Asia Minor in contrast to the 
grand merchant/imperial Greek Orthodox bourgeoisie in the Ottoman capital and 
the rural communities of the interior. In her view, this new secular social element 
came to play the leading role in the life of the communities through institutions 
like schools and educational societies. The new bourgeoisie, along with the Greek 
state, which promoted a secular nationalist ideology through education, were the 
driving forces behind the transformation of the Orthodox millet into the national 
Greek community. 

In this historical drama the author argues that a clash between the patriarchate 
and the Greek state was not inevitable and depicts the protagonists as coming to 
a complementary association whereby one side accommodated the other. But in 
the end the author acknowledges that the interests of the two sides differed and 
there was contestation between them. 

The dramatic years in the Ottoman Empire from the Young Turk revolution to 
the demise of the empire at the end of the Great War are covered in the last two 
chapters. The penultimate chapter, twice the length of the final chapter, covers 
the years from 1908 to 1914. Here the author charts the dual process that marked 
the renewal of parliamentary life in the empire: a growing emphasis on a Turkish 
identity among leading government officials and the national colouration of the 
political parties that developed to represent the peoples of the non-Muslim millets. 

In a few pages the author narrates the last act, played out against the backdrop 
of World War I. The differentiating political process continued along a logical 
trajectory as the leaders of the Greek state claimed the Greek Orthodox in the 
empire as ‘unredeemed’, and took up the mission of redemption. For their part 
the Greeks of the urban Asia Minor communities accommodated themselves to 
this designation and, thus, to their destiny. 

Though the account is enlightening and accurate, human developments in the 
historical narrative of the making of Orthodox Romioi into Greeks are at times 
obscured by abstruse and repetitious political analysis in the text. Originally a 
dissertation done in Paris, the work is based on research in the historical archives 
of the Greek and French foreign ministries as well as published sources relating 
to the Greek Orthodox communities. These are noted at the end of the book. 
Unfortunately, ali other sources are buried in the endnotes that follow each chapter. 
Complete bibliographic information for a source appears only when it is first 
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cited, which reduces the usefulness of the work. In appendices the author reproduces 
some of the documents she consulted in her research, provides charts noting the 
population and social characteristics of the communities in Asia Minor, and gives 
figures for schools and clergy of the various communities. 

Anagnostopoulou has brought together a great deal of primary and secondary 
material for this study. It is a commendable addition to the literature on the 
complex subject of identity representation and social formation among the Greek 
Orthodox of Asia Minor. 


Gerasimos Augustinos, 
University of South Carolina 
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The collected poems of Odysseus Elytis, translated by Jeffrey Carson and 
Nikos Sarris, Introduction and notes by Jeffrey Carson. Baltimore and 
London: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997. Pp. xlii, 595. 


Reviews of works of literature in translation almost invariably focus on the 
original work rather than on the translation of the work. Reviewers without first- 
hand knowledge of the original work opt for a criticism of the translation as if 
it were the original, dealing wholly with the product as opposed to the process 
of translation. Alternatively, reviewers who know the work in the original content 
themselves with an appreciation of this and have little or nothing to say about 
the quality of the translated work other than general remarks of a highly subjective 
nature, usually confined to the end of the review as, so it often seems, a kind 
of afterthought. The result is that one has the impression reading reviews of 
literary works in translation that the translation process plays no part whatsoever 
in the presentation and reception of the work, and that the only criterion for 
assessing the quality of the translation (where this is attempted) is whether or 
not the translated work reads ‘fluently’. 

What becomes evident from an examination of reviews of translated works is 
the lack of any critical apparatus for assessing the translation. A brief survey of 
reviews of Elytis’ works.in various translations is revealing. So, for example, in 
their reviews of Friar’s The Sovereign Sun, Decavalles (1975) refers to Friar’s 
‘masterful translations’, and Raizis (1981) to ‘. . . his excellent poetic translations.’ 
On Keeley and Savidis’ translation of The Axion Esti, Friar (1975) states that ‘It 
is an excellent translation, succeeding in transforming the poet’s polysyllabic and 
individual Greek into an English of grace and strength.’; while Beaton (1981) 
talks of *. . . the very considerable achievement of the translators in giving us a 
fresh and readable version of a poetic work of such magnitude and complexity.’ 
In a rapturous review of Broumas’ translation, Margaronis (1989) talks of '. . . 
her miraculous translation . . .' and adds: ‘. . . there's not a single phrase that 
rings false or calls undue attention to itself.’ At the other end of the scale, the 
reviewer often resorts to condescending remarks from his or her omniscient 
position to the effect that the translator ‘makes a competent attempt’ (Stathatos 
1997), or that the translator’s ‘artistic instinct [...] at times dictated renditions 
that I and others would have worded differently’ (Raizis 1997-8). Apart from 
their few, somewhat perplexing, comments on the translation, the reviewers might 
well have been reviewing Elytis’ work in the original rather than in English 
translation. I wish to make it clear that what follows is not a critical review of 
Elytis’ poetry but of the English translations of this work by Carson and Sarris 
(C&S) and of their presentation of Elytis’ poetry to an English-speaking readership. 
Odysseus Elytis has been variously and repeatedly translated into English, 
particularly since receiving the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1979. Despite his 
reservations as to the translatability of his type of poetry,! all his works have, 
nonetheless, been translated into English and a number of them in several versions. 
Although English translations of Elytis’ poetry first began to appear in periodicals 


1. See, for example, Elytis 1992: 329. 
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and anthologies as early as 1952, it was not until 1974 that two books appeared 
in the English-speaking world that were entirely devoted to his work. The first 
of these, entitled The Sovereign Sun, and translated by Kimon Friar, contained a 
selection of Elytis’ poems from 1939 to 1973. The second was a translation by 
Edmund Keeley and George Savidis of The Axion Esti, sections of which had 
been previously published by the same translators in 1964 and 19692 Since then, 
the following English translations have appeared in book form: Maria Nephele. 
A Poem in Two Voices (1981) translated by Athan Anagnostopoulos; Selected 
Poems (1981), containing a selection of Elytis’ works from Orientations to Maria 
Nefeli, translated by Edmund Keeley, Philip Sherrard, George Savidis, John 
Stathatos and Nanos Valaoritis; two books of translations by Olga Broumas,? 
What I Love (1986), which contains the whole of The Monogram together with 
a small selection from Elytis’ earlier works, and The Little Mariner (1988); and, 
finally, my own translation of The Oxopetra Elegies (1996). 

Nevertheless, despite the numerous translations by, for the most part, experienced 
translators, Elytis’ work has had little impact in the English-speaking world. It 
is somewhat difficult to imagine for those who are aware of his standing in 
Greece that, though honoured with the Nobel Prize, his work is little-known in 
the English-speaking world and comes far behind that of Cavafy and Seferis in 
the estimation of English-speaking readers. The reasons have to do not only with 
the nature of his poetry, but also with how this is presented in English translation. 
Elytis is a poet who works from within language and his poetry is intrinsically 
linked with the Greek language and the particular sounds, images and connotations 
that a word or group of words produces. He has said of his poetry that he does 
not think of something and then translate it into words, but that the ideas are 
born at the same time as their verbal expression.* Elytis himself was only too 
well aware of the difficulties in translating such poetry. Regarding translation, 
he says ‘we all know it is more effective, the less the original text is kneaded 
and transubstantiated in the poet's mother tongue’ (Elytis 1974: 29). Such poetry 
often leads to insurmountable translation problems and this, at least, should serve 
as a warning to his aspiring translators. The fact remains, however, that Elytis 
has not been as fortunate as other Greek poets in English translation with the 
result that his poetry often arouses more bewilderment than admiration in the 
English-speaking reader. As Beaton (1994: 364) has noted, ‘The power of a 
language freed from reference is a recurring, perhaps the dominant, preoccupation 
in Elytis’ poetry, which may also help to account for the bafflement with which 
it has been received in translation.’ 

This new volume of translations, published by the prestigious Johns Hopkins 
University Press has much to commend it. It constitutes the first collection in 
any language, including Greek, of Elytis’ complete poetic works and, as such, 
provides the English-speaking reader with an overall picture of the evolution of 


2. ‘From Axion Esti: the Genesis’ in Poetry 105(1), October 1964, pp. 1-15; ‘Axion Esti. Part 
III: The Gloria’ in Agenda 7(1), Winter 1969, pp. 60-68. 

3. Broumas has since published a third book of poetry translations. See Appendix. 

4. See Elytis 1975: 637. 
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Elytis’ poetic oeuvre. Carson explains in his introduction that the volume includes 
every poem published by Elytis in books apart from two collections, The Sovereign 
Sun, and The Rhos of Eros, which were omitted at Elytis’ own preference? Carson 
notes that the translation was twenty years in preparation and that the translators 
began the endeavour ‘for the love of it, with no thought of publication’ (sic). 
The volume also contains a Translators’ Note, an Introduction and Notes by 
Carson, the translation of selected paragraphs from the Open Papers, a Chronology 
of the life of Odysseus Elytis, Elytis’ Nobel Address, Selected and Annotated 
Bibliography of works by and about Elytis in English and Greek and an Index 
of First Lines. 

Though limited in terms of analysis, Carson’s Introduction is clear and 
informative for the first-time reader of Elytis. However, he makes some outlandish 
claims as to Elytis’ reputation, namely that ‘Elytis is possibly the most praised 
poet of the second half of the twentieth century,’ and ‘in the past fifty years, no 
American or British poet has had quite his standing’; hyperbole and personal 
adulation that is more likely to perplex than to convince the English-speaking 
reader. Similarly, his references to Elytis as ‘the master’ only add to the reader’s 
bewilderment. The extensive notes are also helpful and informative for the English 
reader though I doubt Elytis would have approved in every case. Given Elytis’ 
reluctance to provide notes for the Greek reader, the translator’s notes should be 
limited to those cultural references in the poems that would disadvantage the 
non-Greek reader, but not include information regarding poems that Elytis himself 
preferred not to provide. In general, the volume suffers from the fact that the 
translators try to include too much, perhaps in an attempt to make this the 
definitive work on Elytis. The result, however, is that the volume lacks balance. 
Elytis’ Nobel Address and the selected paragraphs from the Open Papers could 
well have been omitted. 

The decision to translate an entire collection of poetry is itself a bold venture, 
even more so a poet’s entire poetic oeuvre, and particularly that of a poet like 
Elytis, whose poetry is rooted to such a large extent in the peculiarities of the 
Greek language. An experienced translator himself, Elytis writes in the introduction 
to his volume of translations, ‘It’s one thing to translate poems that you love and 
of these, only those that you consider lend themselves to translation, and another 
thing to confine yourself of necessity to certain works, either for historical reasons 
— because they typify an age, a particular trend, a particular aspect of the poet’s 
development — or for aesthetic reasons — because, for example, they refer to a 
unity which it would be wrong to split up. [...] In the first case, without doubt, 
our criteria should be strict. Here, the translator is free, if he finds himself facing 
insurmountable problems, to abandon it and give up. In the second case, however, 
the translator is obliged, whatever happens, to arrive at some result: the best one, 
always relatively speaking.’ (Elytis 1976: 9). The attempt by Carson and Sarris 
falls into this second case with their decision to translate not only those poems 
that lend themselves to translation, but Elytis’ entire poetic oeuvre. 


5. Presumably because the poems in these two collections were written specifically to be set to 
music and composed in keeping with the dictates of the popular song. 
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This decision is itself open to criticism for, despite Carson’s assertion that a 
full presentation of a poet’s work benefits great poetry, every experienced translator 
knows that not all poems lend themselves to translation. The loss in certain 
poems is so great that their translation renders a disservice to the poet in his 
presentation to the foreign readership. The most obvious example are the poems 
in O Mixpóc NavríAoc with their linguistic pyrotechnics in which, perhaps 
more than in any other of his collections, Elytis makes use of the Greek language 
as poetry rather than as a means to fashion poetry. In this long, composite poem 
of some 120 pages, Elytis focuses on the specific sound and form of Greek letters 
and words, making use of lists of words chosen, for example, for their vowel 
sounds, of capital letters, of words not separated by punctuation, of words split 
into their component parts and continued on the next line, thus creating the 
possibility of multiple readings and focusing on the words as signifiers and 
signifieds, regardless of their referential content. The two English translations of 
this work, which simply render the referential content of the words, fail completely. 
For example, Elytis writes: ‘B — IIpayuarix& fpeuévo. Td10 ffóroaAo' which 
is translated as ‘B — Really wet. A pebble’ (Broumas) and ‘L - Really wet. Like 
a pebble’ (C&S). Or, Elytis’ line 'IIt&og To IIPEIIEI amó to tra kar yodpe 
TO ioaue TO TV is translated by C&S as ‘Grab the ONE MUST by the T and 
skin it back to O’. Perhaps no work is untranslatable, but the sage translator 
knows when the loss will be so great in translation that its translation would be 
to render not a service but a disservice to the poet. It is notable that earlier 
translators were more selective in the works they chose to translate. 

It is difficult not to draw comparisons between these new translations and 
previous ones. Carson admits that the felicities of earlier translator-critics ‘were 
freely drawn from’, and Keeley (1997), in his review of this volume, emphasizes 
that this debt is a real one. Perhaps this explains why the translations in the first 
part of the collection tend to be far more accurate and polished than those 
translations of Elytis’ later works. These later works (namely, Tpía zotrjuara 
ue onuaía evxaipíac, HugpoAóyio &vóc abéatov AzpiAMÍov, EAeyeia tno 
O£ózerpac and Avrikd tng Avanc) are rendered available to an English- 
speaking audience for the first time in book form and the translations are noteworthy 
for that reason, though they are without doubt less successful than the translations 
of the earlier works. 

To explain why they are less successful would mean a complete analysis of the 
way the original poems function in a similar or corresponding way. This would 
include an examination and comparison of the translation and the original (in 
relation to the translator's stated aims), with examples concerning the way in which 
the translators deal with the problems that arise on the semantic stylistic and 
pragmatic levels, in other words, how they deal with the problem of multiple levels 
of meaning, ‘non-translatable’ words, idiomatic language, original metaphors, sound 


6. Not only does it contain a number of early poems that Elytis would perhaps have preferred 
to suppress or, at least, modify (see Vitti 1996), but also some poems that a critic or translator 
sensitive to the poetic sensibility of an English-speaking readership might equally well have left 
out to the enhancement of Elytis’ reputation in the English-speaking world. 
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effects and stylistic devices, deviation from linguistic norms, culturally-bound words, 
etc. All that can be done here is to provide one or two characteristic examples. 

Any evaluation of a literary translation depends to a large extent on the aims 
of the translator, which should always be stated." Carson states in his introduction 
that Elytis encouraged the translators to be 'free and interpretive — to go after 
the feel’, though he also asserts that Elytis' poetry translates best literally and 
this is what the translators did, though he adds that they sought equivalences 
where the situation required. There is, of course, some contradiction here. In 
general their literal translations are referentially accurate, though this approach 
often leads them to translations that will indeed baffle the English reader. For 
example, they translate the line ““Ouixpov cAda x1 éyiAov an’ Ta Havrorew óc 
as ‘Omicron alpha and epsilon of the Eternal’, evidently without concern for the 
fact that the English word 'eternal' does not contain these three Greek letters! 
Here, some form of equivalence is essential. Similarly, in one of the poems in 
HyuepoAóyio evéc abéatov Ampiaiov, Elytis states that he is calling up various 
persons and places in alphabetical order. In C&S’ translation, however, the persons 
and places are not rearranged so as to be presented in alphabetical order, causing 
further bewilderment on the part of the reader. There are also instances where 
even their referential accuracy is questionable. They translate *ópkouc duukóv' 
(HyuepoAóyio &vóc abéatov Arpıàíov) as ‘vows of the Friends’, when surely 
these should be ‘oaths’. It has to be admitted, however, that such minor inaccuracies 
are not important in the larger context of a poetic work. 

Quite reasonably, Carson also states in his introduction that the translators 
*sought not to oversimplify his [Elytis'] extremely complex style for the sake of 
ease, nor to fill out his sparse, musical punctuation, not to disguise his Greek 
accent.' It is questionable, however, whether this Greek accent is retained by the 
use of Greek-derived words such as ‘glaucus’ and ‘cyan’. Glaucus is in any case 
referentially inaccurate as it does not denote the same colour as *yAavxóc' in 
Greek. The somewhat obscure English word 'cyan', on the other hand, creates a 
pragmatic and stylistic effect very different from Elytis' use of the common Greek 
word *kvavóc'. Similarly, the repeated use of the word ‘kore’ for the Greek 
*Kópn' has an equally distorting effect as the word in English refers exclusively 
to statues of the archaic period and would be misunderstood or even unknown 
to most readers. The use of such words once again adds to the English reader’s 
bewilderment. Moreover, despite Carson’s statement to the contrary, the translators 
do, in fact, simplify Elytis’ complex form of expression and his deviations from 
linguistic norms much more often than he admits. When they translate ‘or Bpoxo1 
710 1epeic . . . Ta Sévtpa mo TovAia’ as ‘rocks more priestly . . . trees more 
birdlike’, they greatly reduce the poetic force of Elytis’ line by substituting the 
adjectives ‘priestly’ and ‘birdlike’ for the nouns used by Elytis. In the same way, 
they distort the verse structure in Tpía mouirfuata ue onuaía evKaipiac, where 


7. Very few of Elytis’ translators provide any useful or detailed statement of approach to the 
particular translation problems involved in rendering Elytis’ poetry into English. The translations 
in general contain an introduction to the poet and his poetry but no statement of the translator’s 
aims or methods, essential to any critical evaluation. 
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certain verses are placed in such a way that if they are read together with the 
previous section, they acquire one meaning, and if they are read with the section 
following, another meaning. This, according to Elytis (1982b) is a transferring 
to the written word of Cubist techniques, but which in English with its much 
more rigid word order is not easily reproduced and often becomes inelegant. The 
question once again is whether such translations help to promote Elytis’ work in 
the English-speaking world, or in fact undermine it. 

As regards questions of form, Carson notes that the translators ‘abandoned 
efforts to reproduce elaborate meters in such poems as The Monogram and “Mystic 
Versicles", which would have been distorting . . .'. In the odes of The Axion Esti, 
however, they felt ‘obliged to find appropriate closed measures.’ Few translators 
would disagree with this approach. Carson’s statement, however, does not justify 
the lack of importance the translators attach to the other stylistic elements and 
poetic devices that Elytis employs. They reproduce none of the alliteration or 
internal rhyming so evident in Ta EAeyeía rnc OfwWmetpac (translated by Carson 
and Sarris as 'The Elegies of Jutting Rock', though as the place name that it is, 
‘O&daetpa’ should be transcribed using Latin characters). Thus, a line such as 
"Apadn Ki axó TIC ToAAÉG; ATAAEC Tov TÉpacav magues Asia! with its 
pronounced alliteration and strong rhythm is translated by C&S as ‘Unpainted 
and smooth from the many gentle palms that ran over it!’ or ‘‘AoTaATa K1 
&maora Opata yivovrat Twpa’ as "The unsent and intangible now becomes 
visible’, and 'Tlép'ozt ra áOn mép o ra Aó0n rov avOporov! with its internal 
rhyming as ‘Beyond men's passions beyond men's errors’, translations, that is, 
that render the semantic content of the lines but totally ignore its poetic expression. 

A further important element in Elytis’ later works is his word play and word 
alchemy. In the poem *Tnc Edéoov' from Avtikaé rnc Avanc, Elytis writes 
‘Tov tánTov Tov Betov xot rov dwoddpov Békarn réraptr yeved’, where 
the word play is on the double meaning of the Greek word ‘Oetov’ (uncle and 
sulphur) and the association of sulphur with phosphorous. What will the English- 
speaking reader make, however of C&S' translation of "The fourteenth generation 
of grandfather of uncle and of phosphorous'? In the same poem, Elytis writes, 
‘Nepá xAopá Aeipabicia Kt GAAG oyovpá Tov yap Kai Tov apa / Peobueva’, 
where the Greek words ‘yap’ and ‘ápa’ echo not only in the word ‘oyovpa’ 
but also in the ‘peovueva (yap-y-apa) vepa’. Once again, however, C&S’ 
translation as “Verdant meadow waters and curly “gar” and “ara” waters / Purling’ 
leaves the English reader completely baffled. Elytis’ word alchemy, so well 
exemplified in his obscure verb ‘xatapKv@petw’ (‘Pra to LKotetvdv’) 
becomes nonsense when simply transcribed by the translators into Latin characters 
as ‘katarkythmevo’, depriving the English-speaking reader of all access to the 
verb’s magic and poetic function. 

My aim here is not, as in so much translation criticism, to simply hunt for 
and highlight mistakes or quibble with the translators’ interpretations. I have 
listed only a few examples from C&S’ translations where there is significant 
semantic, stylistic and pragmatic loss in their translations. The question from a 
translatological point of view is whether this loss is unavoidable or whether it is 
due to the translators’ lack of competence. The answer to this would require a 
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much deeper analysis of the translations than can be undertaken here. Whatever 
the case, this new volume of translations offers the fullest and most complete 
introduction to Elytis in English, and from this point of view, it can be said that 
the price paid is undoubtedly worthy. Poetry translation is above all a work of 
love and toil and this volume deserves respect and praise for what the translators 
have achieved and for the new impetus it should give to the promotion of Elytis’ 
work in the English-speaking world. Nevertheless, despite the volume’s many 
virtues, the translations leave certain doubts as to whether, as Elytis would wish, 
“What remains / Is Poetry alone. Poetry. Just and essential and straight . . .’. 


David Connolly, 

Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 

and Athens 


Appendix: English translations of works by Elytis 
(listed in chronological order) 
The Sovereign Sun. Selected Poems, Translated with an Introduction and Notes by Kimon Friar. 


Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1974. (English edition, Newcastle upon Tyne: Bloodaxe 
Books, 1990). 
The Axion Esti (bilingual), Translated and Annotated by Edmund Keeley and George Savidis. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1974. (English edition, London: Anvil Press, 1980). 
Selected Poems, Chosen and Introduced by Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard. Translated by 
Edmund Keeley, Philip Sherrard, George Savidis, John Stathatos and Nanos Valaoritis, London: 


Anvil Press, 1981 and ?1991. (American edition, New York: the Viking Press and Penguin 
Books, 1981). 


Maria Nephele. A Poem in Two Voices, Translated from the Greek by Athan Anagnostopoulos. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1981. 


Six and One Remorses for the Sky and Other Poems, Translated by Jeffrey Carson. Helsinki: 
Eurographica, 1985. 


What I Love. Selected Poems of Odysseas Elytis (bilingual), Translated from the Greek by Olga 
Broumas. Washington: Copper Canyon Press, 1986. 


The Little Mariner, Translated by Olga Broumas with a Preface by Carolyn Forché. Washington: 
Copper Canyon Press, 1988. 


Open Papers, Translated by Olga Broumas and T. Begley. Washington: Copper Canyon Press, 
1995. 


The Oxopetra Elegies (bilingual), Translated by David Connolly. Amsterdam: Harwood Academic 
Publishers, 1996. 


The Collected Poems of Odysseus Elytis, Translated by Jeffrey Carson and Nikos Sarris, Introduction 
and Notes by Jeffrey Carson, The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore and London, 1997. 


Eros, Eros, Eros, Translated by Olga Broumas. Washington: Copper Canyon Press, 1998. 
Journal of an Unseen April (bilingual), Trarislated by David Connolly. Athens: Ypsilon/Books, 1998. 
Carte Blanche. Selected Writings, Translated by David Connolly. Amsterdam: Harwood Academic 


Publishers, 1999. 
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A glimpse of Cavafy at work 


ANTHONY HIRST 


Abstract 


This article takes as its starting point Savidis’ description of certain manuscripts 
of published and unpublished poems written by Cavafy between 1885 and 
1904, manuscripts which evidently once formed a unity. Examples of 
manuscripts containing two or more poems are considered, in order to show 
how a chronological sequence of poems on unnumbered pages was reorganized 
by Cavafy, with the addition of page numbers, to form a thematic sequence. 
(This is compared to Cavafy’s later practice of progressively transferring 
poems from chronological to thematic collections.) A third stage is noted 
involving the dispersal and partial destruction of the manuscripts. 


Cavafy’s privately printed thematic collection Poems 1904 was no 
more than the first fruits of the ‘Emendatory Work’ and ‘Philosophical 
Scrutiny’ of his poetry, about which he wrote at length in 1903 
(Cavafy 1963: 36-69). Poems 1904 was Cavafy’s first collection. It 
was distributed from April 1905 until some time between February 
1907 and April 1910,' and contained the revised form of thirteen 
previously published poems together with «’Em@vuiec» which 
appeared there for the first time. The ‘Emendatory Work’ was by no 
means concluded with the publication of Poems 1904. It should be 
seen, rather, as a continuous process, ended only by the poet's death 
in 1933, for among the ‘unfinished’ poems, on which Cavafy was 
still working in the last years of his life, we find «ayiov 'EmrádQiov», 
first written (as «'ExircQiov») in 1893 (Cavafy 1994: 220). About 
twenty-eight other poems composed (and in some cases published) 
before the printing of Poems 1904, but not included in it, were later 
successfully revised and published (or republished),? beginning in 
1905 with «Tpwec», first written in 1900, and ending in 1926 with 


1. See Savidis 1966: 217-19, and Cavafy's letter to Petros Zitouniatis (ibid.: 38). 
2. The numerical imprecision reflects possible doubts about the identification of 
certain published poems with earlier titles in F5. On F5, see pp. 248-9 below. 
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«Meyaan ovvodeia &€ tepéov Kal AGikdv», probably first written 
(as « O Xravpóc») in 1892 (Cavafy 1991: I, 132; II, 134).3 

These twenty-eight or so poems, together with the fourteen poems 
of the 1904 collection, probably represent less than a third of the 
poems which Cavafy had originally hoped to salvage from the period 
before 1905. It appears that the latter once occupied at least 213 
manuscript pages, consisting mainly of single and double leaves of 
foolscap. Most of the available evidence for this assertion may be 
found in George Savidis' notes to his edition of Cavafy's 'Avékóora 
moirjuata (Cavafy 1968), in which he gives fairly detailed descriptions 
of the manuscripts of most of the poems included in that volume. 
From these notes, from photographs of manuscripts in Lena Savidi's 
A&íxoua KaBagn,* and from one other source (Savidis 1985-87: 
II, 346-7), I have been able to compile a list of some fifty manuscript 
pages which were numbered by Cavafy. Numerically these range 
from page 2, containing «’AAAnyovxia xarà TOV BwdeAcipov» 
(Savidis 1966: 112n; 1985-57: II, 347), to page 213, containing «Xró 
@éatpo» (Cavafy 1968: 238). Written in March 1904, «X16 Oéatpo» 
is also (on the available evidence) the latest poem to be found in a 
page-numbered manuscript; while «TO Nixópi», written in 1885, is 
the earliest.5 (The manuscript of «TO Nixupi» occupies two sides, 
numbered 46 and 47, of a single sheet of foolscap (Cavafy 1968: 
210).) 

It is probable that the Cavafy Archive contains many other page- 
numbered manuscripts, not yet published or described, which belong 
to this series. From the information already in the public domain, 


3. John Anton, addressing this issue (1995: 156), finds, inexplicably, only twelve 
poems ‘written before 1905’ which Cavafy ‘finally included in his post-1911 Collections’ ; 
and one of these, «Teixn», is listed in error, since it did not figure in the circulated 
Collections. None of my 'twenty-eight or so' is excluded by Anton's criteria! 

4. Savidi 1983: 125, 130, 184, 273, 304. 

5. I am excluding from consideration numbered manuscripts clearly intended for the 
printers. In these the numbers represent either page numbers (in thematic collections) 
or poem numbers (in chronological collections), and were to be included in the printing. 
See, for example, the photograph of the manuscript of «Mépec ToO 1901» in Savidi 
1983: 255. The number 77 indicates the position of this poem in the chronological 
collection of poems composed in 1916 or later (see Savidis 1966: 330, in the column 
headed T7). 
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however, it is possible to discern something of the procedures involved 
in Cavafy’s systematic revision of his early work, and in particular 
to observe three distinct stages in the physical organization of the 
manuscripts of poems composed before 1905: 


(1) a chronological sequence, probably going back to poems written in 1882, 
consisting of manuscript fair copies (many apparently in the hand of the 
poet’s brother, Aristides), mostly on single or double sheets of foolscap, 
without page numbering; 


(2) a rearrangement of these same manuscripts, together with others, along 
more thematic lines, and involving the addition of page numbers in Cavafy’s 
hand; 


(3) the dispersal of the numerical sequence, some manuscripts being gathered 
together in folders,$ and some destroyed. 


My main intention here is to illustrate the transition from Stage 1 
to Stage 2 — from the chronological to the more thematic sequence 
— by considering four examples of single or double sheets of foolscap, 
each containing two or more poems. I say ‘more thematic’, rather 
than simply ‘thematic’, because all I can observe is elements of 
thematic grouping within a numerical sequence of pages which does 
not appear to be thematically ordered throughout. 

Since, in Stage 1, the pages were evidently unnumbered (and few 
of the poems, even at a later stage, were dated), the entire sequence 
could only have been chronologically organized by arranging and 
maintaining the leaves in the proper chronological order. The evidence 
that the pages were intended to be organized in such a way is simply 
that, wherever in Stage 1 a group of poems was physically inseparable, 
the order within the group followed the order of composition. This 
is illustrated in the examples below. 

The principal sources for the composition dates of Cavafy’s poems 
are his three chronological catalogues. These have been published in 
full, and Savidis distinguishes them by the serial numbers, F2, F5 
and F16, of the microfilms on which he recorded them. For present 


6. The folder of ‘Poems written in Katharevousa’ (Cavafy 1968: 210, 212-13, 215-17, 
225-6, 229) and the folder labelled ‘Passions’ (ibid.: 237-8, 241-2, 245, 247, 249). 
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purposes F5 is the most important (Savidis 1985-87: II, 73-82). 


Example 1: pages 22-24 (Cavafy 1968: 215-16) 
A double leaf of foolscap whose four pages (unnumbered in Stage 
1, but here designated a-d) contained the following sequence of texts: 


(a) the last four quatrains of «Oi Técoapec Toixoi tic Káuapác pov» 
(the only extant part of the poem) 

(b) «Eutopoc ‘AAcEavdpetic» 

(c) «Aayiðov diAoEevia» 

(d) «Ev TG Kounrnpío» 


The first poem was composed in March 1893, the second and third 
in April 1893, and the fourth in May 1893. In the chronological 
catalogue F5 these titles form a continuous sequence, except for the 
intervention of «Povrj dr’ tiv OdAacoa» (April 1893) between 
the first and second. Perhaps this poem had already been decisively 
rejected at Stage 1. Alternatively, it may have been omitted from the 
manuscript sequence because, unlike the other four poems, it had 
already been published (1898).5 In stage 2, Cavafy pasted together 
the inner pages so that only (a) and (d) remained visible, and these 
he numbered 23 and 24. The effect of this was to obliterate two 
historical poems, leaving together two poems of a more personal 
nature. Presumably, in Stages 1 and 2, there was also a page (numbered 
22 in Stage 2) containing the title and opening quatrains of «Oi 
Téooapec Toixoi rfjc Kápapác pov». Later, in Stage 3, this must 
have been destroyed. The quatrains in the extant manuscript have 
been crossed through, suggesting that this manuscript was only retained 
in Stage 3 for the sake of «Ev r$ Koiinrnpío». 

There exists another manuscript of «'Euzopoc ’AAcEavdpetc» 
which appears elsewhere in the new sequence, with the page number 
118 (see Example 2). 


7. For F2 see Savidis 1985-87: II, 72; and for F16, ibid.: 53-62. For a brief discussion 
of the chronological catalogues and of Savidis’ use of ‘F’ numbers see Ekdawi and 
Hirst 1997; 3-5. 

8. See Cavafy 1983: 121. 
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Example 2: pages 115-118 (Cavafy 1968: 213, 215-216) 
Another double leaf of foolscap whose four pages contained, in 
their original, unnumbered state (Stage 1), the following texts: 


(a) the last two lines of «H Kndeta tod Lapmnddvoc» 
(b) the beginning of «Oi Mipiaufor tod ‘Hpwdov» 
(c) the rest of «O1 Miuíaupo: tod 'Hpoj6ov» 

(d) «Kvavoi Opa uoi» 


The first of these poems was 'probably first written before November 
1892' (Savidis in Cavafy 1991: I, 177), while the second and third 
were written in that month, and appear together in the chronological 
catalogue F5. In Stage 2 Cavafy numbered pages (a) to (c) as 115- 
117. Although (d) remained unnumbered. Cavafy pasted over it a 
manuscript of «"Euxopoc ’AAsEavipetc» which he numbered 118. 
In this case, he obliterated a personal poem to leave a sequence of 
three historical poems.? These are, as Savidis notes, in chronological 
sequence, but in F5 nine titles intervene between «Oi Mipíagfoi 
Tod ‘Hpwdov» and «Europos 'AAe&avOpeUc»; and in Stage 2 their 
thematic affinity is, I am sure, more significant than their chronological 
sequence.!? 


Example 3: pages 126-127 (Cavafy 1968: 225-6) 

A single leaf of foolscap with «Arj0n» on one side and «EoAoóyun» 
on the other. These poems were composed in May and June 1896 
respectively, and are represented by consecutive entries in F5 («Arj0n» 
under its earlier title «’ Auvnuootvn»). In Stage 2 the side containing 
«XoAóun» was numbered 127. The side containing «Arí0n» remained 
unnumbered but another sheet of paper was pasted over it and this 
was numbered 126.! Most of this sheet was later removed and 


9. In classifying and arranging his poems Cavafy included poems based on myth, 
such as «H Kndeia tot Lapanddvoc», among historical poems (Hirst 1995: 61-2). 

10. Savidis cites (1985-87: I, 264) the Stage 2 sequence of texts in this manuscript 
as evidence for dating the composition (not recorded in F5) of the first version «'H 
Kndeta tod Xapnn8óvoc» to October or November 1892. His argument would have 
been strengthened if he had referred instead to Stage 1, when the third text was 
«Kvavoi 'Oj8aAuoí» rather than «Europos ‘AAcEavdpetc». 

11. Another page-numbered manuscript of «Arj8n» exists. See p. 252 below. 
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destroyed (in Stage 3), leaving only the top part with the page number, 
and the title and subtitle of the non-extant poem, «’Emtypaypa eic 
Tov 'Avakpéovra». These vestiges are sufficient to show that in 
Stage 2 the chronological association of two thematically unrelated 
poems had given way to the thematic association of two poems 
referring to historical figures, Anacreon and Salome. 


Example 4: pages 161-164 (Cavafy 1968: 212-13, 226-7) 

The pages numbered 161 and 162 are the two sides of a single 
sheet of foolscap containing «IIeAaoyixn Eikóv». The page 
numbered 163 contains «'IvOixr] Eixóv». Again it is a single sheet, 
and on the other side is the text of «Tò Merézeira». This remained 
unnumbered but Cavafy pasted over it another sheet containing the 
text of «XaAdaixn Eikóv», which he numbered 164, thus obliterating 
a thematically unrelated poem to leave together, in a page-numbered 
sequence, the three poems which he listed under the heading "Three 
Pictures’ in one of his thematic catalogues. Again, the original 
association of «Tò Merézevra» with «'IvOikr], Eikóv» suggests that 
in Stage 1 the manuscript was part of a chronological sequence, since 
both poems, as well as «IIeAaoyixr] Eikóv», which appears between 
them in F5, were written in August 1892.? «XaASaixh Eikóv», on 
the other hand, was not written until October 1896. 


Each of the above examples illustrates the progression from 
chronological to thematic arrangement. In Examples 1-3 we see Cavafy 
separating historical and non-historical poems, while Example 4 shows 
him making a more precise discrimination. 

On the basis of the available evidence it does not seem possible to 
date Stage 2 with any precision. As already noted, the latest poem I 
am able to assign to the page-numbered sequence was written in 1904. 


12. For a partial reconstruction and detailed discussion of the unpublished thematic 
catalogues see Ekdawi and Hirst 1997. 

13. In F16 Cavafy dated «IIEAacyikr] Etxóv» to September 1892. This may have 
been an error, or the correction of an error in F5. 
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It is possible that Stage 2 was undertaken in the course of preparing 
the 1904 collection, in which the primary thematic distinction is between 
poems based on incidents drawn from history or myth, and poems of 
a more reflective or didactic nature.!^ Alternatively, Stage 2 may not 
have been initiated until after 1904, or even, conceivably, until after 
1910.5 In any case it represents an attempt to create a thematic 
organization of the early poems more comprehensive than was achieved 
either in Poems 1904, or in the enlarged collection, Poems 1910, which 
replaced it, and which was first distributed in April 1910. 

There is clear evidence that Cavafy was still using some of the 
numbered pages as an aid to the thematic organization of his poems 
in or after 1910. Pages numbered 121 and 122 contain the text of 
«IIpi&uov Nvxtomopia», and above the title Cavafy has added the 
title of another poem closely related to it thematically (both are based 
on the Iliad), «Tà "AAoya tod ’Ax1AAEWC», and the note, in brackets, 
‘see the 1910 edition'(Cavafy 1968: 217). A similar reference to 
Poems 1910 accompanies the addition of the title «Che fece.... il 
gran rifiuto» to a page numbered 65, below the text of «BaoiAedc 
KAavdtoc» (Cavafy 1968: 232). In another case the title of a poem 
first composed in May 1910, «TeAciwpéva», has been added below 
the text of «I'vopíopara» on a page numbered 147; on the other 
side, numbered 148, is the text of «Arn» (Cavafy 1968: 224). 

I believe that the added titles (all of published poems, in the 
examples known to me) were intended to indicate the positions which 
the unpublished poems of the manuscripts should occupy in the 
thematic sequence which Cavafy had already developed in Poems 
1904 and Poems 1910. This can be more clearly illustrated from the 
page numbered 74, which contains the unpublished poem «Oi 


14. Some of the didatic or ‘philosophical’ poems also refer to historical incidents, 
but they treat such incidents in an allegorical manner. See the discussion of Poems 
1910 in Hirst 1995: 61-70. On the relation of Poems 1910 to Poems 1904 see ibid.: 
34-5, 90. 

15. Reconsideration of the evidence (including that in the next paragraph) has impelled 
me to leave the question of dating more open than Sarah Ekdawi and I did when we 
suggested that the page-numbered manuscripts belonged to 'a project which would 
have been abandoned after the self-censorship [“Philosophical Scrutiny"] completed 
in [1904]" (Ekdawi and Hirst 1997: 32). 
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'Ex0poti». Cavafy has added to the manuscript the titles of two 
published poems (both included in Poems 1904). At the top of the 
page he has written 'AIAKOIIH', and at the bottom, *:9EPMOIITAEX' 
(Cavafy 1968: 234). In the thematic sequences of Poems 1904 and 
Poems 1910 «Awaorrj» is followed immediately by «OepuomóAec». 
It was evidently Cavafy’s intention to insert «Oi 'Ex0poí» between 
them in some enlarged thematic sequence which was never realized, 
if for no other reason, because the majority of the poems in these 
early manuscripts were never successfully revised for publication. 

The progression from chronological to thematic organization 
observable in Cavafy's page-numbered manuscripts, has its parallel 
in his later publication practices. Two years after the printing of 
Poems 1910, Cavafy began to circulate his more recent poems as a 
series of loose sheets clipped together and numbered in order of 
publication. The earlier poems in these chronological collections were 
progressively removed and rearranged (with some of the poems from 
Poems 1910) in a new series of thematic collections, beginning with 
Poems 1909-1911, first printed in 1917, and ending (not definitively, 
but only because Cavafy did not live to complete further thematic 
arrangements) with Poems 1916-1918 and Poems 1905-1915, printed 
in 1929 and 1930 respectively.'® 

Cavafy’s page-numbered manuscripts contain evidence of an 
interesting stage in the development of the thematic collections, or, 
at least, of a process closely related to their development; and the 
general nature of the process is clear. Those few scholars with access 
to the Cavafy Archive may be able to offer further elucidation. Most 
of the presently available evidence relates to poems which never 
found their proper place in a thematic collection since they were 
never published by Cavafy. Relatively little information about surviving 
manuscripts of poems which Cavafy did publish has been made 
available." I have noted only five published poems among the 


16. For full bibliographical details see Savidis 1966: 35-90, 148-212; and for a 
summary, Hirst 1995: 33-8, 78-88. 

17. Savidis had reserved such manuscripts for use in a critical edition of the 154 
‘acknowledged’ poems, but did not live to complete this project (see Cavafy 1968: 
V, and Lavagnini in Cavafy 1994: 22). 
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manuscripts of the page-numbered series. If any more such 
manuscripts exist, they may help us to date more closely the transition 
from chronological to thematic organization of manuscripts, and to 
understand more clearly its relation to the thematic collections. 


King's College London 
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An early Byzantine inscribed 
amulet and its narratives 


JACQUELYN TUERK 


Abstract 


How did an early Byzantine hematite amulet address physical illness? 
Contemporary medical texts explain that the stone itself was believed to cure 
bleeding, but how can we account for its engraved words and images depicting 
Christ healing the bleeding woman? The biblical narrative offers a persuasive 
analogy to the personal narrative of the Byzantine woman's own sickness, 
positing the possibility of a cure for the Byzantine woman through identity 
with the biblical woman. It provides a model for the infirm Byzantine woman 
to understand her own personal narrative, and a model of the desired ending 
to the Byzantine woman's narrative. 


*Some people say that some things are effective by antipathy, such as the 
magnet . . . and certain other amulets to which we on our part pay no attention. 
Yet one should not forbid their use; for even if the amulet has no direct effect, 
still through hope it will possibly make the patient more cheerful.' 

Soranus of Ephesus, ‘On Hemorrhage of the Uterus’, Gynecology 


‘Kai fj yovi] oboa [£v] pvon aiuatoc,’ ‘and the woman being in 
a state of flowing of blood came, having suffered and having spent 
much she benefited nothing, but rather, had known the source of her 
flow of blood was dried up in the name of her faith.’? (plate 1) We 
read silently or out loud these words that appear on an Early Byzantine 


1. I presented a version of this paper at the 23rd Byzantine Studies Conference, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1997, and am grateful for the comments of those present, esp. 
Anthony Cutler. 

2. I have changed the spelling from the text on the amulet for sake of clarity, however, 
this does not mean that I consider the amulet's text to be *misspelled' or 'corrupt'. 
The amulet reads: ‘KEHT VNI/OVCAP VCHE/MATOCETI/KEIIOAA/OVCAHKEEAA/ 
TIANICAMIA/E/NO®EAEOO/CAAAAMAA/HAP/A/MOVCA . . . (other side) 
SHPAN/OHHIIHTHTO/VMATHCM/O VAVTHCENTO/NOMATIT/RHCITICTEOCAV/ 
TIC.” Transliterated by Lieselotte Kotzsche, Age of Spirituality, exhibition catalogue, 
ed. Kurt Weitzmann (New York 1978) £398, but still not standard spelling: 'KE H 
TVNI/ OVCA PVCH E/MATOC ETI/KE (EIIIKE?) IIOAA [IIVO]OYCA H KE 
EAA/TIANICA MIAE/N O®EAEO@O [EIVCA AAA MAA[AON]/ HAE/A/MOVCA 
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amulet as did once the Byzantine man or woman who wore it. We 
see a woman in proskynesis before Christ. The image and text both 
identify each other as a familiar story from the Gospel of Mark, the 
healing of the woman with the issue of blood. The text describes the 
beginning of the story, her failed attempts, and the image describes 
the end of the story when Christ turns around aware that power had 
gone out of him. The rhetorical gesture of his outstretched hand 
indicates speech, when Christ theatrically tells the woman that she 
had been healed because of her faith. 

What can this amulet tell us about its wearer? We know why we 
are reading it, for its historical interest, but why did the Byzantine 
person read it? Here, the ‘issue of blood’ likely meant blood from the 
uterus, according to similar usage in other parts of the Bible.’ Likely, 


[EJEHPA[V]/OH H IIHTH (THTH?) TO[V]/ VMATHCM/OV AVTHC ENTO [0] 
NOMATI T/HC IHCTEOC AVTIC'. Note line 9, where Kotzsche reads HAE whereas 
I read HAP, as part of APAMOVCA. It is also transliterated by Peter Bol and Herbert 
Breck, Spátantike und frühes Christentum, exhibition catalogue, Frankfurt am Main, 
1983, #165: ‘kai 5j yovi o$ca [£v] ptoe: oipatoc Érn, koi TOAAG raBob0a Tv 
Kal ébográvnoa undév opeAn8cica GAAG UGAAOV Av Spapodoa / &£npávOn ń 
ANY Tod aivatnopod abTfc èv TH Ovdpatt Tfj; MioTews abTfjc. The passage 
from the Gospel of Mark (5:25-34) reads: ‘kot yuv obo êv ptoet oipatoc Subexa 
ETN. KO TOAAG TaBodoa rÒ TMOAAGV iarpOv Kal Satavioaca rà nap’ &otfjc 
TAVITA, xol unõèv oxpeAnOcica GAAG HGAAOV sic TO xeipov &AOo00a, &xoócaca 
Tà mepi TOH "Incoó, £A0000a èv TG ÓxAc Omo0ev r(yato tod iuaríov abtod 
EAcyev yàp OT àv Gywuar Kav TOV iuaríov adtod, cwOroopar. Kai evOv<¢ 
éEnpavOn ń any Tod aipatoc abtiic, Kai £yvo TG odpat Sti Tatar amd Thc 
udotiyoc. koi evOd¢ 6 ‘Inootc &myvobc év &avTG tiv &E avroð Sdvapiv 
sEtABodoav Emotpadeic èv TH SxAw ÉAeyev. Tic HOV Hwato TMV iuatiwv; ó SE 
&utev abTH. Ovyatep, rj níoric cov oéowkév oe .. .' ‘And a woman, having been 
in a flow of blood for twelve years, and suffering many things by many physicians, 
and having spent all her money, and nothing having been profited but rather having 
come to the worse, hearing the things about Jesus, coming in the crowd behind (him) 
she touched his garment. She said: If only I may touch his garments I shall be healed. 
And immediately her fountain of blood was dried up, and she knew in her body that 
she was cured from the plague. And immediately, Jesus, knowing that power had gone 
forth from himself, turning in the crowd he said: Who touched my garments? And he 
said to her: Daughter, your faith has healed you’. Also see Luke 8:43-49 and Matthew 
9:20-22, however, these two other versions do not include the spending of much money 
and much suffering that is in Mark and on the amulet. 

3. Leviticus 12 categorizes menstruation as an ‘issue of blood’. Apart from this more 
usual meaning of ‘issue of blood’, the phrase (a translation of the Hebrew 'maqor' 
and the Greek ‘pdoic’) is also used Biblically in connection with disease (in Lv. 9:7, 
our text Mk. 5:25, Lk. 8:43, and Mk. 9:20). 
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the wearer was a woman who suffered a bleeding disorder, and I will 
presume so throughout this paper. But the wearer need not have been 
a woman, nor need the wearer have suffered bleeding. Although the 
amulet itself cannot tell us who was the wearer, the words and images 
can suggest ways in which the amulet was used psychologically and 
spiritually. ‘Ev TG òvóuatı tc Miotews avbtiic,’ in the name of 
her faith she was healed, explains the inscription. (plate 2) But what 
forms did this faith take for the Byzantine wearer? Perhaps this faith 
included faith in the power of words and images — the words and 
images of Christ, of the Gospels, and no less, of this amulet. 

The words and image of the bleeding woman of the Gospels serve 
as a persuasive analogy to address the wearer's own hopes of being 
cured. By displacing the text from the Bible onto amulets, the makers 
and wearers of such amulets created an alternative parallel narrative 
that identified the Byzantine women who wore such amulets with 
the Biblical bleeding woman. Through persuasive analogy with the 
Biblical story, and through identification with the Biblical woman, 
the wearers of such amulets sought a satisfactory completion for their 
own personal narratives. One side shows an orant woman between 
two stylized palm trees. This image does not illustrate anything in 
the Biblical story, but rather as I will argue in the course of this 
paper, it embodies part of the later personal narrative of the Byzantine 
woman who wore this amulet, and thus it enacts an even closer 
identification between the Biblical and Byzantine women. 

This sixth- or seventh-century amulet, measuring five centimetres 
tall and made of hematite, also called bloodstone, is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. In publication it is 
mentioned in only three sources in brief catalogue entries and a 
footnote.* In these sources, the amulet is classified as ‘magical’, as 


4. The amulet is published in the Age of Spirituality, exhibition catalogue, ed. Kurt 
Weitzmann (New York 1979) #398. Also, Spdtantike und friihes Christentum, exhibition 
catalogue, (Frankfurt am Main 1983) 560 f., #165; Breck and Rogers, Guide to the 
Pierpont Morgan Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York 1925) 42; and 
mentioned in a footnote by Jeffrey Spier, ‘Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets and 
Their Tradition’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 56 (1993) 44, 
n. 111. 
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are many other Byzantine amulets displaying images or texts.5 The 
term ‘magical’, however, lacking a clear definition, is not explanatory, 
but needs explaining itself despite and even because of the extensive 
debates surrounding this question.ó An uncontested use of the term 
discourages further inquiry. Recently, magic studies has seen much 
important scholarship, partly due to the long awaited publication of 
the collection of ancient texts, the Papyri Graecae Magicum, and 
partly due to the growing academic interest in previously marginalized 
topics. Gary Vikan, Henry and Eunice Maguire, and Maggie Duncan- 
Flowers have contributed greatly by exploring the magical powers 
of images on daily objects. Because of such scholarship, new questions 
of function are opening to Byzantine art historians. I hope to rescue 
this amulet, and suggest the rescue of others, from the vague 
classification of ‘magic’ by exploring the subtle power of words and 
images to generate expectations, rather than simply relying on what 
has been called ‘sympathetic magic’. Neither of the two Late Antique 
sources that discuss hematite amulets to address bleeding disorders, 
Soranus of Ephesus’ Gynecology and Pliny the Elder’s Natural History, 


5. The Age of Spirituality exhibition catalogue as well as the Spátantike und frühes 
Christentum catalogue mention 'magic' in connection with this specific amulet, the 
latter more explicitly than the former. Other corpora of so-called magical amulets 
include Campbell Bonner's Studies in Magical Amulets (Ann Arbor 1950) and Maryse 
Waegeman, Amulet and Alphabet: Magical Amulets in the First Book of the Cyrandies 
(Amsterdam 1987). Authors of articles that name such amulets as ‘magical’ include 
Jeffrey Spier, ‘Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets and Their Tradition’, Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 56 (1993); Z. Kadar, ‘Bermerkungen uber 
byzantinische Amulette und magische Formeln', Arts Antiqua Aca. Scient. Hung. 10/4, 
no. 4 (1962) 403-11; and H. Menzel, ‘Ein christliches Amulett mit Reiterdarstellung’, 
Jahrbuch Rom.-Germ. Zentralmus 2 (1955). The same observation applies to the papyri 
fragments published under the title Papyri Graecae Magicum, eds. Karl Preisendanz 
et al. (Leipzig 1928-31, 2nd ed. Stuttgart 1973-74), and translated by Hans Dieter 
Betz (Chicago 1985). 

6. See Edvard Taylor, Origins of Culture (New York 1871); James Frazer, The 
Golden Bough; a study in comparative religion (London 1890); Bronislaw Malinowski, 
*Magic, Science, and Religion', Science, Religion, and Reality (New York 1925); 
Lucien Levy-Bruhl, Mentalité Primitive (Paris 1922); Jean Piaget, Causalité Physique 
Chez l'Enfant (Trubner 1930); Claude Levi-Strauss, La Pensée Sauvage (Paris 1962); 
Stanley J. Tambiah, Magic, Science, Religion, and the Scope of Rationality (Cambridge 
1990). 
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applies such a term as ‘magic’ or any related terms.’ Rather, they 
discuss amulets in terms of medical and psychological therapy with 
far more functional expectations than an uncontested notion of magic 
implies. 

By wearing of this amulet, a Byzantine woman compared herself 
to the woman in the text of the amulet as well as to the woman in 
its images — two slightly separate and complimentary paths for 
analogy. These comparisons establish the influence of the first Biblical 
narrative over the later personal narrative of the Byzantine woman. 
The extent of influence is merely on the level of signification, and 
does not (yet) influence physical conditions. These similarities are 
only hypothetical since the woman wearing the amulet and her bleeding 
disorder are assumed from the amulet itself. We must rely on the 
amulet to construct the role of its wearer. 

Such ‘magical’ analogy is persuasive rather than causal.5 One should 
not attribute to the wearer of this amulet a notion that it will cause 
a cure, as would a medicine. The familiar phrase said to a traveller, 
‘May you fly like the wind’, does not mean ‘may the wind cause 
you to fly’. There is no causal relationship. Rather, the speed of the 
wind acts as a precedent and encouragement to the traveller’s speed. 
Similarly, the idea in the amulet — may my cure occur as in this 
story — does not assign a causal role to the story, text, images, or 
amulet. Rather, the analogy stands as an encouraging precedent. 
Another way of describing this dichotomy is through the difference 
between a therapeutic and a medicinal cure. We should think of 
magical, religious, and scientific ideas as blending into a syncretic 
world view wherein all these things are in overlap. This thinking 
easily combines in one curative effort the magico-medical properties 


7. Pliny the Elder, Natural History, xxxvi, 37-38 (Paris 1827-32), trans. H. Rackham, 
Loeb Classics 17 (Cambridge 1949). Soranus of Ephesus, Gynaecia (Leipzig 1882), 
Sorani Gynaeciorum, ed. Johannes Ilberg (Leipzig, 1927), trans. Owsei Temkin 
(Baltimore 1956). 

8. S.J. Tambiah applies these categories to other types of ‘magical’ words in ‘The 
Magical Powers of Words', Man; the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
n.s. 3, #2 (June 1968) 175-208; ibid., ‘Form and Meaning of Magical Acts: A Point 
of View', Modes of Thought; Essays on Thinking in Western and Non-Western Societies, 
eds. Robin Horton and Ruth Finnegan (London 1973) 199-229. 
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that were thought to belong to hematitie itself? and the faith healing 
expectations of the Biblical text and images. 

As well as persuading the Byzantine woman of her imminent cure, 
this charm attempts to persuade Christ to grant a cure that he had 
granted earlier to someone else. It is not that ‘magic’ words are 
mystically causal to their referents, but rather, they are persuasive 
— a prerogative of practical signification — just as if I said to my 
mother, ‘You gave my sister a cookie’ as a way of persuading her 
to give me one too. As Stanley Tambiah asserts, we must liberate 
ourselves from the observer’s distinction between things empirical 
and things mystical,? between what seems ‘natural’ and what seems 
‘supernatural’. So-called magic need not be mystical, but rather is a 
science of signs. 

The persuasive analogy of our amulet employs physical similarities 
between hematite and blood. The type of hematite of the amulet 
somewhat resembles blood by its red colour, the appearance of veins, 
and blood-red smears it gives when rubbed, attested to by Pliny the 
Elder in the 1st century.!! Pliny reports that hematite ‘checks excessive 
menstruation if it is taken as a draught’ and that this was the most 
recent opinion of physicians, and that if it is rubbed on a whetstone 
slate, it ‘gives off a blood-red smear.'? Soranus of Ephesus, fl.c. 


9. See below Pliny and Soranus on using hematite to address bleeding. Also, according 
to Papyri Graecae Magicae, ed. K. Preisendanze (2nd ed. Stuttgart 1973-74) and The 
Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, ed. Hans Dieter Betz (Chicago 1986) 167- 
169,1.410; papyrus ZXXII.401-44 gives ‘blood of a snake’ as a code word for hematite. 
The etymological and medicinal link between hematite and blood reveals a world view 
that was informed by systems of correspondence. Also discussed by John Scarborough, 
‘The Pharmacology of Sacred Plants, Herbs, and Roots’, Magika Hiera, eds. Christopher 
Faraone and Dirk Obbink (Oxford 1991) 159. I am grateful to Gideon Bohak for 
informing me that the experiments of Galen (fl. c. 131-201) show that the most 
sophisticated physician in the ancient world believed that peony root and green jasper 
could influence internal organs even when suspended externally, suggesting that 
hematite could have been thought of in the same way; Galen, in Medicorum graecorum 
opera quae extant, ed. Karl Gottlob Kuhn (Lipsiae, Libraria Car, Cnoblochii 1921-33) 
XI. 859 & XII. 207. 

10. S.J. Tambiah, ‘Form and Meaning of Magical Acts: A Point of View’, 203. 

11. Pliny, xxxvi. 37. 

12. Pliny, xxxvi. 37.145, ‘sistit profluvia mulierum potus’, xxxvi. 38.147, 
*Experimentum eius esse in cote ex lapide basanite — reddere enim sucum sanguineum'. 
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98-117, writes that all types of hematite cure blood diseases when 
taken in oil.'3 Thus, leading Late Antique physicians associated 
hematite with blood, in part due to properties of appearance, and 
accordingly assumed a relationship of cause and effect. This 
sympathetic association is communicated and maintained through the 
etymological connection between ‘hematite’ and the Greek word for 
blood ‘atuo. 

Though persuasive analogy often employs the use of physical 
similarities to establish a correlation, it does not have to rely on those 
physical similarities. The persuasive analogy of our amulet employs 
also a similarity between internal relationships. In the Gospels, Christ’s 
body touches his robe which then is touched by the Biblical woman. 
Similarly, Christ’s image touches the amulet (is engraved on the 
amulet) which the Byzantine woman touches when wearing it. Both 
relationships are based on a physical touching that is motivated by 
the expectation of a cure. The persuasive analogy through internal 
similarities, as opposed to physical similarities, is more psychological 
and helps account for an opinion voiced by Soranus of Ephesus. He 
writes, in discussing the prescription of hematite amulets to treat 
uterine haemorrhages, that ‘even if the amulet has no direct effect, 
still through hope it will possibly make the patient more cheerful,’ 
suggesting its therapeutic value.!^ 

The analogy between these two internal relationships frames the 
wearer's narrative within the original narrative. That is, if situation 
#1 shares attributes (a bleeding woman and a physical touching) with 
situation #2, then a similarity is established. When situation #1 has 
another attribute (a cure) that situation #2 does not have, then by 
framing situation Z2 in terms of £1 according to their shared 
similarities, a narrative is propagated wherein the desired attribute is 


13. Soranus of Ephesus, Sorani Gynaeciorum, ed. Johannes Ilberg, Medicorum 
Graecorum, iii. 42.3 & xxxvi. 38.147-148 (Leipzig 1927). 

14. Soranus, Bk. III entitled "Whether Women Have Conditions Particularly Their 
Own’, or ‘Ei gotiv ita náðn yUvai Exwor’, chapter X entitled ‘On Hemorrhage 
of the Uterus’, or ‘Iepi aiuoppayovonc totepoc’, sec. 42.3 reads ‘Kal yàp ei 
undév &E edvOciac mapéxer TÒ mepiantov, GAA’ obv Bv Amdocs evOvudtepav Thv 
káuvovoav Taxa mapéter’. 
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portrayed as accomplished within situation #2. The amulet’s text tells 
of her ‘having suffered and having spent much she benefited nothing’. 
That is the part of the original narrative that we infer is common to 
the wearer’s narrative. This phrase is followed by the part of the 
narrative that the wearer has not yet experienced: ‘and the woman 
had known the source of her flow was dried up in the name of her 
faith’. Through persuasive analogy the meaning of one thing expands 
in relation to another.? The manifestation of the wish for health is a 
material object, the amulet. In the Biblical narrative, the physical 
vehicle was Christ's robe, but that robe was absent to the Byzantine 
woman. In the absence of Christ's robe, the directly perceivable 
qualities of the amulet (as object, text, and images) offer a focus for 
the Byzantine woman's hopes and anxieties in the same way that 
Christ's robe was a focus of hope for the Biblical woman.!5 Also, 
the narrative (defined by text and images) offers a focus into which 
the Byzantine woman may project herself. 

As a channel for power rather than the curative power itself, the 
amulet corresponds to Christ's robe from the original story, which 
acted as a channel for Christ's power. This is emphasised by the 
narrative detail from the Gospel of Mark and the visual detail on our 
amulet that ‘Jesus, perceiving in himself that power had gone forth 
from him, immediately turned around in the crowd, and said, Who 
touched my garments?'" Christ's robe was a legitimate channel for 
his personal power because it was in physical contact with his body, 
the source of power. But the amulet, in the absence of such physical 


15. S.J. Tambiah, ‘The Magical Power of Words’, Man; the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, n.s. 3/2 (June 1968) 202; ibid., “Form and Meaning of 
Magical Acts: A Point of View', Modes of Thought, Essays on Thinking in Western 
and Non-Western Societies, ed. Robin Horton and Ruth Finnegan (London 1973) 219. 

16. The fetishistic quality given to Christ's robe in the context of healing the bleeding 
woman, through a culture that valued relics, developed to such a height that by the 
14th century Maria Phrangopoulina, who had a menstrual disorder for twenty years, 
reportedly was cured by burning tiny pieces of cloth stolen from patriarch Athanasios' 
garments and inhaling the fumes, in conscious imitation of the woman in the Gospel 
of Mark: see Theostiskos, The Logos, trans. Alice-Mary Talbot, in Faith Healing in 
Byzantium (Brookline, Massachusetts 1983) ch.63. Although this example is almost a 
millennium after our amulet, it is too interesting to exclude here. 

17. Gospel of Mark 5:30. 
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proximity to this source of power, gained its vehicle status through 
physical contact with (physically engraved with) the text and images 
portraying Christ and his miracle. Here, the engraved signifiers (the 
text and images) stand in for the absent referents (Christ and the 
woman) and provide the necessary metonymy for channelling. This 
amulet acted as a vehicle to transfer healing power from Christ, 
symbolically present in the text and images, to the wearer. This 
semiotic function is quite familiar to us as witnessed in the Byzantine 
theory of icons. Here, I am applying expectations for icons to a wider 
range of images, including verbal representations. 

The wearer sought a sense of contro! over her unhealthy 
circumstances by creating a narrative for herself that included health. 
She had to incarnate the original narrative, through wearing it and 
identify with it, in order that the crucial healing element be incorporated 
into her own imaginative story. She shifted the context of the Biblical 
text and image onto the construction of her own personal narrative 
through wearing the Biblical text on her body. The action of wearing 
it on her body was a semiotic activity itself concerning the embodiment 
of words, for spoken and read words are necessarily embodied, and 
as such, words are useful tools in identifying bodies with narratives. 
Physically, when she read the story, either silently or out loud, she 
was incorporating it (and by extension its meaning) within her own 
body. And when she was not reading, then the embodiment of the 
text (that is, the identification of the text with her body) was continued 
through her wearing it. 

This symbolic activity of wearing words in order to identify them 
with one’s body is especially useful if the wearer were illiterate and 
the wearing had to substitute completely for the reading. The possibility 
of illiteracy opens a wider question of orality. The first word of the 
amulet’s text is ‘xt’, a phonic rendering of what modern scholars 
understand as ‘Kat’, ‘and’.!® This spelling signals an oral component 
to the amulet’s text, and not that the text is ‘corrupt’ or ‘misspelled’. 
There are various possible explanations for this variant phonic spelling. 
The maker of the amulet need not have been illiterate, but rather, 


18. See note #2 for variations of the text. 
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could have been working from an oral rendering of the story, or from 
a written text that was based on an oral rendering, or from a textual 
tradition that responded to oral culture. This possible model (written 
or oral) could have been the Gospel of Mark, or a story based on the 
Gospel of Mark, or very possibly, a medical text or oral tradition that 
deemed this story therapeutically efficacious. That modern scholars 
know this story through the Gospel of Mark does not mean that the 
Byzantine maker and wearer knew this story through the Bible. Although 
the wording and spelling on the amulet differ from the Gospel text 
familiar to us, the text on the amulet may have been a once standard 
and fixed oral or textual formula itself, having a social life of its own 
development and regional character. Accounting for the phonetic 
spelling of ‘xè’, this could be part of a regional spelling and not a 
sign of inattention to textual form. Of course, the boundary between 
dialectical spelling and phonetic spelling is unclear. Furthermore, it is 
a distinction that is applied after the fact. With these ambiguities, it 
is impossible to say whether the text on the amulet is an exact rendering 
of another such powerful text, or if it was more grammatically flexible, 
and power resided not in its form but rather in its meaning. Despite 
these ambiguities, the phonic spelling gives us a clue as to how 
intimately associated were written words and spoken words, or rather, 
worn words (written) and embodied words (spoken). 

The logic of embodying a text (wearing it, identifying with it, and 
even enacting it) applies as well to embodying images. Particularly 
instructive are the orant and proskynesis images on our amulet. Here, 
the process of signification itself, enacted through these images, 
symbolically substitutes the images for the actions that they represent. 
Embodying the images by wearing them symbolically substitutes for 
embodying the poses, or doing the poses. This is the power of 
signification. The signs of the poses carry the meanings of those poses. 
And since it is their meanings (prayer, gratitude, request) that are useful 
to the wearer, the signs can substitute for the actions. Each time the 
Byzantine woman looked at the image of an orant woman between 
palm trees, she symbolically prayed merely by this simple action of 
looking and of desiring identification with the figure, at least in her 
imagination, that is, within her internal narrative. Visual engagement 
with an image that carries a persuasive analogy is essentially performative. 
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The image of Christ holding a book, presumably the Gospel, 
validates the Byzantine woman’s personal narrative. The visual 
presentation of the book endorses this miracle as true (both historically 
and spiritually) in a similar way as a signature endorses a bank 
cheque. At the same time, Christ is shown acting out the miracle, in 
self-referential signification. His figure refers to the story from within 
it and from without as well. His holding the book is a visual reference 
to the presentation of words across the amulet; he authorises the text 
on the amulet. This self-referential sign verifies the wearer’s own 
narrative because the Byzantine narrative is epistemologically and 
logically dependent on the Biblical narrative. Thus, the image of 
Christ holding the book concerns the perpetual interpretation of this 
miracle rather than the acting out of the exact Biblical story itself. 
Thus, thanks to this iconography of Christ holding a book (a traditional 
type that connects this amulet with holy images in churches and 
homes), the Byzantine woman’s personal narrative inherits authority 
along with a sense of actuality, despite the artificiality and second- 
hand quality inherent in displacement. 

Just as the variant spelling of the amulet’s text opens the possibility 
for alternative models in addition to the Gospel, so does the image. 
A composition identical to the orant on our amulet, including the 
stylized plant, is mentioned by Eusebius of Caesarea, Palestine, (c. 
260-340). He writes of two statues that he saw himself in Caesarea 
Philippi outside the supposed house of the woman with a haemorrhage 
whom Christ healed: ‘On a tall stone base at the gate of her house 
stood a bronze statue of a woman, resting on one knee and resembling 
a suppliant with arms outstretched. Facing this was another of the 
same material, an upright figure of a man with a double cloak neatly 
draped over his shoulders and his hand stretched out to the woman’.! 
The woman’s kneeling and outstretched arms, and Christ’s double 
cloak over the shoulders and outstretched hand well match the 


19. Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecclesiastical History, 7.18.2, 'orávou yàp &p' byndAod 
AiBov mpdc pév TG NÚAQIG TOÓ abtiic ofkov yovaiKÓc ExTUTWUA XGAKEOV, 
Èm yóvo KEKAILEVOV xoi TeTapévaic &ri TÒ mpóc0ev roc xEpoiv ixerevobor 
taixdc, roÓTov SE dvrikpuc GAAO rfjg auTiic banc, &vOpóc öpðiov oxfjua, 
&urAoíBa Koopiwe zepifeBAnuévov xo rv xEipa rij yovaiki mporeivov, ob 
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composition of our amulet. Eusebius continues to tell us that a strange 
plant grows at these statues which is used to cure illnesses of every 
kind, offering a counter part even for the stylized plants that flank 
the orant shown on the amulet. The comparison between this amulet 
and Eusebius’ text exemplifies a haemorroissian tradition of geographic 
and temporal expanse that includes herbal pharmacology. Soranus of 
Ephesus, as well, proscribes usage of several plants and herbs for 
various uterus disorders; in “On Hemorrhage of the Uterus’ Gynecology, 
he suggests plantain, knotgrass, endive, opium, myrtle, aloe, wild 
vine, and barley. This pharmaceutical counter part to the leaf image 
on our amulet does not negate, but only enriches the association of 
these palm-like trees with Paradise in as much as the pharmaceutical 
function may promise physical salvation while the symbolic function 
promises spiritual salvation.”° 

Eusebius' example suggests that the amulet's image of the orant 
with stylized trees has possible alternative traditions as models, other 
than the Gospel text, that relate it to physical healing. So does the 
haemorrhoissa image on the other side of the amulet. An amulet, 
from Asia Minor and now in a private collection, shows the same 
composition and is made of bronze rather than hematite, suggesting 
that the image even without the stone was thought to be efficacious. 


Tapa toic nociv &ü THC orjAnc abtijc Eévov r1 Borávnc eidoc $ósiv, 6 uéxpi 
ToU xpaonédov TÅG Tod xaAKod BurAoíBoz avidv, GA eEtwbápuakóv Tl ravroiov 
voonuárov Toyx&veiv'. I owe the mention of this passage to Gideon Bohak, who 
very generously has discussed many points of this paper with me. 

20. In early Byzantine iconography, palm trees and leaves often but not always 
designated martyrdom or sainthood, for example, the procession of saints mosaic in 
St. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, sixth century. Palms are also seen in the procession 
of saints in the dome mosaic of the Arian Baptistery in Ravenna, fifth century. This 
imagery in part derives from Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians (9:24-25): ‘Every 
athlete exercises self-control in all things. They do it to receive a períshable wreath, 
but we an imperishable'. Though sainthood is probably not the meaning on our amulet, 
at least a blessedness is conveyed by the palms. Palms also accompany salvific miracle 
scenes, for example, on a glass bowl from Cologne, second half of fourth century, in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y., showing Lazarus and Christ standing by a palm 
tree, reproduced by Thomas Mathews in Clash of Gods (Princeton 1993) 56; on a red 
earthenware bowl, fourth century, Mainz, showing the paralytic with his bed and two 
palm trees, reproduced by Mathews, op. cit., 60; the Traditio Leges Sarcophagus in 
Ravenna, fifth century, also shows palm trees (see Mathews). 
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On the other side of this amulet is an image of a face with seven 
radiating snakes, inscribed in retrograde ‘“EMOPOYC’; one side carries 
the verbal identification of the image on the other side. In discussing 
that amulet, Jeffery Spier has argued that this face symbolizes the 
womb.?! 


In a theoretical paper, Clifford Geertz proposed a theory of religious 
ritual as ‘a model of and a model for’ interpreting the world and how 
it works.? Geertz suggests that religion offers a model of how the 
world works: it is an interpretation. For the faithful this then becomes 
a model for interpreting the world, and circular reinforcement ensues. 
Geertz’s scheme can be used to explain our amulet. Christian miracle 
stories posit a narrative model of healing through the power of Christ 
and faith in his power. Therefore, a Christian suffering a malady has 
examples from Christ’s ministry that provide a model for his or her 
own healing. The proskynesis image on the amulet is a model of the 
faith of the Biblical woman, and because of this faith Christ healed 
her. It then is a model for the Byzantine woman to have faith by 


21. Jeffery Spier, ‘Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets and Their Tradition’, Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 56 (1993) 25-62, fig. 38 pl.3d. Palm leaves 
appear on at least two other Byzantine amulets that address the uterus. The first is in 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. #1980.5, silver, measures five cm, and is from Asia 
Minor. One side shows a conglomeration of scattered images, including three palm 
branches placed tips together, radiating at 90 degree angles; it also includes a face 
with seven radiating snakes, identified by Spier as an image of the ‘wandering womb’. 
Also shown is a coiled snake, a five pointed star, a ‘ring sign’ of six tips, a bust with 
a cross above its head (of Christ?), a nimbed standing figure holding a staff (and a 
snake?). A scattered inscription reads: ‘PAYMATOY, P®@ATC, EW AOMOHOC, 
IIINW'. And around the edge: ‘ONOMATI XMIAC AP.KON IAIOY ... . OC AEON 
OPYOYAAA OC IIPOBATON E.. .' The other side shows the Holy Rider trampling 
a female demon, near by is an angel with one wing raised. The inscription reads: 
‘YTE ABIZOY ANABAPAAAEA CICINIC CE AOIKI C ATEAOC APA® .. .” The 
second one is in a private collection, is bronze, and shows a single palm branch, a 
lion, a ‘ring sign’ in the form of a Z, another ‘ring sign’ of eight radiating lines, and 
Christ healing the bleeding woman. Both amulets are published by Spier, pl.3a and 
pl.6c. The orant pose, among various interpretations is also a mimetic sign linked to 
the crucified Christ and enacted by the orant subject; see Victor Saxor, Ecclésia Orans: 
mélanger patristiques offerts au Pére Adalbert G. Hamman (Rome 1980). 

22. Clifford Geertz, ‘Religion as a Cultural System’, Interpretation of Cultures (New 
York 1973). 
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which Christ will heal her. Geertz’s models can be taken further: 
should the Byzantine woman have such faith, then this amulet becomes 
a model of her own faith because of which she will be healed. 
Reinforcement happens because time is accounted for from both 
directions. That is, in acting as a model for the wearer, the image 
precedes her, and in acting as a model of the wearer, the image 
succeeds her. Through semiotic control of the temporal element of 
the models, the faith of the Byzantine woman is established as 
sufficient to warrant a cure. Simultaneously, faith is constructed as a 
means of both seeking and gaining her cure. 

The model for the wearer begins on the reverse and continues to 
the obverse. First you do this (pray in orant), then you do that (be 
healed by your faith), then once again, you give thanks in orant. By 
positing a progression against the direction of the text (that reads from 
the obverse to the reverse) the images’ narrative stands head to toe 
to the text’s narrative. Simultaneously, the orant can be understood 
both as requesting before the cure, and also thanking after the cure, 
depending on the wearer’s needs and complicating traditional 
iconographic readings of the orant pose. This scheme questions the 
categories of obverse and reverse despite the fact that the text begins 
‘on one side and continues on the other.” Instead of this categorizing 
and consequent privileging of text over image, both the textual narrative 
and the visual narrative interact together in creating an overall narrative 
that is more dynamic and engaging than the simple order that obverse 
and reverse imply, or the simple prioritizing of the text over the images. 
The images as models for the wearer presuppose the textual outcome 
of a cure, its confession, and gratitude. That is, the accomplishment 
of a cure (the proskynesis) is symbolically established simultaneously 
with the desire and thanksgiving for a cure (the orant) since the images 
of different temporal frames (the proskynesis and the orant) coexist 
together on the amulet, back to back. The amulet as a physical object 
encourages this head to toe interpretation because as one holds it in 
one’s hand, one must turn it over to continue reading the text. 


23. The catalogue entries (Kotzsche, Bol, Breck, and Spier) privilege one side as 
obverse. I am grateful to Robert S. Nelson for pointing out the problems concerning 
the categories of obverse and reverse. 
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The part of the story that is represented by the text precedes the part 
that is represented in the images. The text on the amulet describes 
flowing of blood, the woman’s failed attempts at a cure after suffering 
and spending much, and finally her knowledge that her faith had healed 
her. The image then describes the next element of the story, that Christ 
asked who had touched him and she fell down before him. Yet the text 
and image share the same space, visually collapsing chronology to the 
effect that the blessed end of the story is always already present from 
the beginning. The image of the orant (both as the Byzantine woman 
herself as well as an a-temporal sign of prayer) is superimposed among 
the key words: ‘source of her flow was dried up in the name of her 
faith’, identifying her with this cure. The outcome of the text is manifest 
through the image and proves most useful for realizing the wearer’s 
own desire for health, for if the text is interpreted according to the 
images, it posits the wearer also as a recipient of the miracle. And her 
desired health is realized within the visual interpretation on the amulet. 

The visual interpretation of the text continues on the ‘reverse’ 
side of the amulet. The orant figure on the ‘reverse’ side temporally 
situates the text into the present situation of the wearer, for no orant 
is mentioned in either Mark’s Gospel or the amulet’s text. Rather, 
the orant may be a representation of the wearer, bound back to back 
with the representation of the Biblical woman on the other side, as 
models for and of one another (since the Byzantine woman understood, 
as any reader does, the Biblical story through comparison with her 
own). The iconography of an orant, especially a female one, between 
two palm trees, is often seen in early Christian art as an a-temporal 
sign of prayer for salvation, both physical and spiritual. In this case, 
it is both a model of and for the Byzantine woman’s salvation, 
physical and spiritual, immediate and eternal. 

The amulet need not have been made and worn to effect a cure. 
Rather, it may have been made and worn as an expression of a desire 
for a cure. The desire is expressed in such a way as to construct the 
logic of how the cure might come about. And by presenting such a 
logic (of analogy) the amulet presents an argument for the probability 
of the cure. The physical amulet itself and the actual performative 
wearing of it form an argument that the theoretical analogies employed 
are indeed ‘real’, that is, persuasive. 
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In conclusion, the amulet is not merely a faithful rendering of the 
Biblical story, for then why the image of the orant or the hematite 
itself. Rather, it is a rendering of a story in mid-realization, the story 
of the wearer. This interpretation is not accessible through the words 
alone, but only in addition to the images and material. 

Narrative, in this essay, has been used as a structure of desire that 
invents its objects and progression. Narrative has the capacity to 
generate significant objects and events, in this instance, a cure. It is 
in the interdependence of the two narratives discussed that regenerative 
power resides, and desire is expressed, and the object of desire is 
constructed. The amulet served as the vehicle for such a construction. 
The curative powers of the amulet lay in its power of signification 
to shape and even determine actuality. If there is magic here, it is 
the magic of signification itself. 

However, the question remains if the construction of such a narrative 
ever led to an actual cure and not just the fictive cure so far discussed. 
This is what mattered, after all, to the Byzantine woman. It is here, 
in what mattered to her, that we find a justification for the curative 
powers of narrative within her amulet. The amulet was curative 
because its system and pattern of signs defined and explored what 
mattered to the wearer. Before the amulet, what she wanted and 
lacked was a cure. It was very far from her. But with the amulet she 
found a logic, a narrative, and a precedent that posited her cure. The 
amulet enacted faith. And the cure seemed possible. What mattered 
became focused through the amulet, and the amulet more closely 
defined what mattered. 
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Figure 1 


Hematite Amulet 
Christ and the Woman with the issue of Blood 
6th-7th century, Egypt (?) 
New York, The Metrolpolitan Museum of Art 
Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917, 17.190.491 
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Figure 2 


Other side of the same Hematite Amulet 
Orant Woman between Palm Trees 
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Britain’s central role in the search 


for an international peacekeeping 
force for Cyprus, 1963-64 


JAMES KER-LINDSAY 


Abstract 


This work examines the way in which the British, Greek and Turkish 
Governments established a peacekeeping force, the Joint Truce Force, in 
Cyprus in December 1963 and how the United Kingdom, aided by the United 
States, subsequently handled the creation of a replacement international 
peacekeeping force. Although the United Kingdom did everything in its 
power to keep peacekeeping efforts under its own control for as long as 
possible, when this was no longer feasible it tried to create a NATO-based 
peacekeeping force. This was opposed by the (Greek Cypriot) Government 
of Cyprus which favoured a United Nations peacekeeping force. Given the 
tensions between the British Government and the Government of Cyprus 
over which of these two international bodies should be responsible for 
peacekeeping it is strange that the United Kingdom never took seriously 
Greek Cypriot calls to have the Commonwealth considered as an alternative 
to the other two. This work examines these processes and analyses why the 
United Kingdom favoured NATO, opposed the UN and to all intents and 
purposes ignored the Commonwealth. 


Introduction 

Peacekeeping as a means of conflict management was not mentioned 
in the Charter of the United Nations. Yet as peacekeeping has developed 
since the middle of the 1950s it has come to be almost exclusively 
associated with the United Nations (UN).! However, under the terms 


1. The general characteristics of a peacekeeping operation are the use of military 
forces, granted permission to act as peacekeepers by the conflicting parties, in an 
impartial and non-coercive way in order to prevent those conflicting parties from 
engaging in violence. Insofar as peacekeeping was not mentioned in the Charter, Dag 
Hammarskjold, the second Secretary-General of the UN, once said peacekeeping 
equates to Chapter 6'/2 of the Charter of the United Nations. Christopher Brady & 
Sam Daws, ‘UN Operations: The Political-Military Interface’, International Peace- 
keeping 1 (Spring 1994) 65. The first peacekeeping force was the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) created during the Suez Crisis in 1956. 
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of Chapter VIII of the Organisation’s Charter, the United Nations 
gives an explicit role in conflict management to regional organisations. 
To this extent the action of peacekeeping is generally considered by 
those who have studied the subject as being an activity that, 
theoretically at least, extends to these regional bodies. Indeed the 
argument is presented that an ad hoc grouping or even an individual 
state may, under the terms of the UN Charter, be peacekeepers.” Yet 
there have been few instances where this has been attempted. The 
establishment of the Joint Truce Force in Cyprus and the subsequent 
search for an international peacekeeping force for Cyprus in 1963-64 
is a rare case where there was a serious effort to involve bodies other 
than the United Nations in peacekeeping. 


The Guarantor Powers establish a peacekeeping force in Cyprus 

The Republic of Cyprus, as founded in 1960, lasted just three 
years. On 21 December 1963 the political tensions that had been 
developing between the Greek and Turkish communities over the 
previous months, if not years, finally erupted into violence. From the 
earliest stages the governments of the Guarantor Powers of the United 
Kingdom, Greece and Turkey became concerned with these events. 
These three countries had all been given a role in maintaining the 
sovereignty, independence and territorial integrity of the Republic of 
Cyprus under the terms of the 1960 Treaty of Guarantee and for each 
of them violence in Cyprus was a danger to their interests. For the 
United Kingdom any serious disturbance on the island threatened the 
lives on the large number of British citizens living in Cyprus. In 
addition, the conflict had the potential to proliferate in such a way 
as to present a challenge to the existence of the strategically important 
Sovereign Base Areas that had been ceded to Britain upon Cypriot 
independence in 1960. For Turkey, the domestic political situation 
was such that any attacks on the Turkish Cypriots would necessitate 
some form of military intervention. This in turn threatened to embroil 


2. See for example, N.D. White, Keeping the Peace: The United Nations and the 
Maintenance of International Peace and Security (Manchester 1993) 211. Alan James, 
Peacekeeping in International Politics (London 1990) 5-6. 
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Greece, which would be forced to respond to any Turkish action. 
Thus the events taking place on the island posed a risk to the integrity 
of NATO’s entire southern flank. 

On 25 December the three Guarantor Powers approached the 
Government of Cyprus with a proposal to institute a peacekeeping 
force composed of the forces of the Guarantor Powers stationed in 
Cyprus in an attempt to prevent further conflict.* The President of 
Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, although reluctant to accept the offer 
at first, soon realised that if he did not take up the proposal then 
Turkey would in all likelihood intervene unilaterally, thus decided to 
allow the creation of the proposed peacekeeping entity.^ Thus, on 27 
December 1963, the Joint Truce Force came into being to oversee 
the pacification of the warring parties.5 It was at this point that the 
Greek Cypriots attempted to draw the United Nations into the situation 
for the first time. 


The failure of the initial attempt to involve the UN 

Although Makarios had agreed to the proposal for a peacekeeping 
force to be carried out by the Guarantor Powers there were reports 
that Turkey was mobilising its armed forces and that warships of the 
Turkish Navy had been spotted a few miles off the Cypriot coast.® 
Given that the only reason why the Greek Cypriots had accepted the 
plan for the Force was in order to prevent a Turkish military action, 
if the Guarantor Powers could not prevent this from happening then 
it became evident to the Greek Cypriots that another body would 
have to take responsibility for preventing a Turkish intervention. 


3. ‘CYPRUS: Memorandum by the Prime Minister’, 2 January 1964, CAB 129/116. 
Both the Greek and Turkish Foreign Ministers actually claimed credit for the idea. 
The Cyprus Mail, 27 December 1964. As a result we are unlikely ever to know which 
Government actually put the plan forward. 

4. Nancy Crawshaw, ‘Cyprus: The Political Background’, in John T.A. Koumoulides: 
Cyprus in Transition (London 1989) 2. 

5. In addition to the Greek and Turkish forces (ELDYK and TURDYK) stationed 
on the island the force was composed of three British regiments: the 1st Gloucesters 
(the Glosters), the 3rd Green Jackets, and the RAF Regiment: Keesing’s Contemporary 
Archives, 13-20 June 1964, p. 0114. 

6. Foreign Office (FO) Telegram to Ankara, No. 2247, 27 December 1963, FO 
371/168984. 
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Therefore, at the same time as the Truce Force was taking up its 
positions, the Cypriot Permanent Representative to the United Nations, 
Zenon Rossides, tried to find a means by which to bring about a 
direct UN involvement in Cyprus. His first tactic was to try to persuade 
U Thant, the UN Secretary-General, to create a UN peacekeeping 
force. The Permanent Representative of the United Kingdom to the 
United Nations, in a report back to London, provides the following 
account of the meeting between Rossides and U Thant, the Secretary- 
General: 


‘Rossides’ first proposal was that a contingent from UNEF should be transferred 
to Cyprus. U Thant told him that this was quite impossible. UNEF had a 
particular mandate and the troops could not be transferred elsewhere without 
(gp undecided) [sic] authority and it was in any case very unlikely that those 
countries from which the contingents were drawn would agree. Rossides 
appeared to accept this, but then suggested a United Nations presence. U Thant 
told him that this could take one of two forms, either something on the lines 
of the Graham Mission in Kashmir following a Security Council resolution, 
or a presence like that of Spinelli in Yemen, which had been made possible 
after informal consultation with members of the Security Council but mainly 
because the parties concerned were prepared to meet the cost.’’ 


Not to be deterred by this response Rossides then suggested that a 
United Nations representative be appointed to the island. 


‘U Thant then had asked Rossides what the United Nations representative 
would be supposed to do. Rossides had it in mind that he should study the 
constitution and presumably report on its implementation. He had been told, 
however, that this, too, was quite impossible and that the most a United Nations 
representative could properly do would be to observe the general situation 
and report to the Secretary General . . . U Thant told me [Sir Patrick Dean] 
at the end of our discussion that he personally was against the whole idea of 
United Nations involvement, and it was very hard to see what useful purpose 
it would serve.’® 


This opposition on the part of the Secretary-General to UN involvement 
was favoured by the British Government, which was also heavily 


7. Telegram from UKMIS UN New York to FO, No. 2346, 27 December 1963, FO 
371/168983. 
8. ibid. 
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against any action by the Organisation to become involved in Cyprus. 
In an internal memorandum the case against giving the UN a role in 
Cyprus was given as follows: 


‘(a) Experience of the Congo suggests that the dispatch of United Nations 
military contingents might have unfortunate consequences. Observers might 
be another matter; 

(b) We would virtually lose all control over future developments. Hitherto our 
position as the neutral among the three Guaranteeing Powers has given us 
considerable influence; 

(c) The United Nations may start suggestions that our occupation of the 
Sovereign Base Areas is undesirable and has a disturbing effect. The Afro- 
Asian element in the United Nations would probably seize any opportunity 
which might arise to try to oust us altogether from the island; 

(d) The Turkish Government would almost certainly be opposed to any invitation 
to the United Nations. In view of the fact of the Greek Cypriot majority on 
the island and of the fact that they enjoy much better contacts in United 
Nations circles, the Turks would almost certainly regard any United Nations 
initiative as most unlikely to favour the Turkish community.’ 


Despite this opposition to UN involvement as expressed by both the 
UN Secretary-General and the United Kingdom, Rossides remained 
firm in his intention to bring about some form of action on the part 
of the Organisation. Acting on his own initiative,” the Cypriot 
Representative, on 28 December, addressed a letter to the President 
of the Security Council. In the document he called for the Council 
to be convened to address the issue of Turkish 'intervention in the 
internal affairs of Cyprus by the threat and use of force against its 
territorial integrity and political independence.'! The British 
Government immediately tried to make the Greek Cypriots call off 
the debate but Rossides, now backed by the Greek Cypriot leadership, 
remained firm in his intention to see the Security Council discuss 
the matter.'? 

When the issue came before the Council that evening the Turkish 
Representative, Adnan Kural, insisted that there was no aggressive 


9. Telegram from FO to Ankara, No. 2237, 27 December 1963, FO 371/168983. 
10. Glafkos Clerides, Cyprus: My Deposition, 2 (Nicosia) 21. 

11. United Nations Security Council Document, $/5488. 

12. Telegram from Nicosia to the CRO, No. 1103, 28 December 1963, FO 371/168984. 
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intent on the part of Turkey towards Cyprus and that the Turkish 
Naval vessels that had been spotted were actually moving away from 
the island and not towards it.'?^ This argument was convincing enough 
to persuade the Council that there was no threat against Cyprus. The 
debate was therefore adjourned without any specific plan of action 
having been decided upon. It was now clear that neither the Security 
Council nor the Secretary-General of the United Nations were interested 
in bringing about a direct UN role in Cyprus at this early stage. 
Instead the initiative for peacekeeping and peacemaking efforts on 
the island were now to fall squarely on the shoulders of the British 
Government. 


The United Kingdom takes the lead 

With the threat of unwanted United Nations involvement now 
diminished the United Kingdom set to work trying to deal with the 
situation in Cyprus as it saw fit. Even over the day or so since its 
establishment the Joint Truce Force had brought about a marked 
lessening of tensions on the island and had even facilitated a number 
of informal agreements between the two communities. It was at this 
point that the decision was made in London to send the Commonwealth 
Relations Secretary, Duncan Sandys, to the island in order to further 
this process. Almost immediately upon his arrival Sandys got to work 
and had meetings with President Makarios and Vice-President Kutchuk. 
Within hours these discussions led to the creation of a political liaison 
committee, a formal body designed to promote intercommunal contacts 
on humanitarian issues.'4 

The first meeting of the Committee took place the following day. 
At the end of a marathon twelve-hour session a seven-point plan had 
been reached. The agreement included provisions concerning the 
freedom of movement of British patrols, the withdrawal of Greek 
and Turkish fighters from their strongholds, the removal of Turkish 
Cypriot dead and wounded from the Omorphita area (the scene of 
particularly heavy fighting), the resumption of telephone and postal 


13. The New York Times, 28 December 1963. 
14. Telegram from Nicosia to the CRO, No. 1114, 28 December 1963, FO 371/168985. 
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communications, and the exchange of refugees and hostages by both 
sides.'> Welcome as these agreements were, they were little more 
than localised attempts to promote goodwill between the communities. 
What was required at this stage was a means by which to address 
the substantive issues underlying the conflict. To this extent Sandys 
proposed the convening of a conference in London to discuss the 
main political differences that had led to the fighting. The Turkish 
Cypriots accepted the invitation, albeit conditionally,'é however the 
Greek Cypriots were less forthcoming. It was not to be until Sandys 
was just about to leave the island on 2 January that the word finally 
came through that President Makarios had also decided to send a 
Greek Cypriot delegation to the negotiations. Despite this the Greek 
Cypriot leadership was still intent on pursuing the United Nations 
option if the talks should fail." 

When the news was released that the Conference would indeed be 
going ahead, U Thant put in a request to send a representative to 
attend the discussions. In line with their previous opposition to any 
and all UN involvement, the British Government seemed reluctant 
to accede to the request of the Secretary-General. However the 
Government's position was not universally supported from within 
and there were those who felt that there should be someone present 
to represent the Secretary-General. The argument in favour of allowing 
a representative was presented by Sir Harold Caccia, Permanent 
Secretary at the Foreign Office. In it Caccia stated, 


*The Secretary-General of the United Nations has already asked whether his 
representative should attend the London Conference and we have said no. But 


15. Keesing's Contemporary Archives, June 13-20 1964, p. 20113. 

16. The Turkish Cypriot leadership accepted on the condition that the conference 
would have only five parties (rather than six if the Government of the Republic of 
Cyprus were included), namely: the United Kingdom, Greece, Turkey, the Greek 
Cypriot Community, and the Turkish Cypriot Community. Sandys apparently agreed 
to this but was asked to confirm it in writing. When he did so he signed the document 
but underneath wrote *Good luck to you.' The Turkish Cypriot leadership argue that 
Sandys was thereby negating the promise as this comment insinuated that it would 
be up to the Turkish Cypriots to enforce this promise. Osman Orek (Minister of 
Defence, 1960-63), personal interview with the author. 

17. The Cyprus Mail, 4 January 1964. 
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I trust that this is not an irrevocable decision. I realise that certain kinds of 
United Nations involvement, particularly those for which Archbishop Makarios 
is working, may lead to a position where the Sovereign Base Areas are called 
into question. But if our attempts to resolve the crisis on the present basis 
fail, this may happen anyhow and the shape of United Nations involvement 
will be less at our discretion than it is now.’!8 


Despite these words of warning from the Permanent Secretary, when 
the matter was raised in a Cabinet meeting on 9 January the idea 
was rejected on the basis that it would in all likelihood be opposed 
by Turkey.? However something seems to have happened to change 
the opinion of the British Government and on 13 January a letter 
was submitted to the Secretary-General by the British Government, 
and supported by both the Greek and Turkish Cypriots, requesting 
that he send an observer to the island. In laying out the terms and 
conditions under which the observer would carry out his duties the 
various interested parties, including Greece and Turkey, were all 
agreed on several points. In particular they accepted that any appointed 
observer should have the rights of freedom of movement and 
communications over the entire island and that his personal security 
would be assured. However it was pointed out that the observer would 
not be able to receive individual complaints on cease-fire violations.” 
On 16 January, the same day as the conference in London opened, 
U Thant stated that his nominee of the position of observer would 
be Lieutenant-General P.S. Gyani of India, the former commander of 
both the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) and the United 
Nations Yemen Observation Mission (UNYOM). In addition it was 
announced that Senor Jose Rolz-Bennet of Guatemala, U Thant’s 
deputy chef de cabinet, would be the Secretary-General’s personal 
representative in Cyprus. Almost immediately Rolz-Bennet went to 
London in order to confer with the parties at the Conference. Following 
this he flew on to Cyprus for a thirty-six hour visit during which he 
and General Gyani met with General Young, the commander of the 


18. Document contained in FO 371/174745. 
19. 9 January 1964, CAB 128/38. 
20. United Nations Security Council Document, S/5514. 
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Joint Truce Force, and went on a tour of Nicosia in order to see the 
situation at first hand.?! 

Despite this step to involve the UN, the talks in London were not 
going well. Even prior to the opening of the Conference there was a 
good deal of acrimony developing. Once the talks got under way it 
soon became apparent that little was likely to be achieved. None of 
the interested parties seemed prepared to make the concessions 
necessary to facilitate a resolution to the fighting and, despite a 
number of proposals, the talks soon foundered. This now left Britain 
in a very difficult position. Since the formation of the Joint Truce 
Force almost a month earlier, the United Kingdom had been steadily 
increasing its commitment to the Truce Force.? Although the Force 
had originally been formed on the basis that it would be a tripartite 
peacekeeping effort the Force had, in reality, been an almost solely 
British undertaking. Since the first day neither the Turks nor the 
Greek contingents had been brought under the effective command of 
General Young, the commander of the Force.? This development had 
meant that the United Kingdom's military resources were being 
stretched as it had other international commitments at the time, for 
example in Aden, Borneo and East Africa, that also needed to be 
met. With the failure of the talks it became apparent that what had 
originally been put together as a temporary measure was now going 
to become a longer-term project. It was at this stage that the United 


21. The Cyprus Mail, 20 January 1964. This move by U Thant to appoint an observer 
was opposed by the Soviet Union, which had long been concerned at any attempts 
by UN Secretaries-General to try to develop an independent role for themselves. In a 
letter addressed to the Secretary-General of the UN, they berated U Thant for having 
sent an observer to Cyprus without having received a Security Council Mandate to 
do so. As the letter stated: 'It is the Security Council which, under the Charter, is 
responsible for taking practical measures to maintain international peace and security.’ 
*Letter dated 29 January 1964 from the Representative of the Union of Soviet Republics 
to the Secretary-General’, United Nations Security Council Document, S/5526. 

22. For example, on 1 January 1964, the British Government sent six hundred men 
of the 2nd Artillery Regiment to Cyprus as infantry leaving their field guns in the 
United Kingdom, the headquarters of the 16th Independent Parachute Brigade and a 
battalion from the Parachute Regiment. The Times, 2 January 1964. 

23. The main problem was that soon after the outbreak of fighting the Turkish troops 
had withdrawn from their barracks. These troops needed to be persuaded to return 
before the Greek Government would allow its own forces to participate. 
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Kingdom began to consider the options available. It was clearly the 
case that another peacekeeping force would have to be established, 
but that it should not be a UN force for the reasons given above. To 
this extent the only other viable options were the Commonwealth 
and NATO. 

At a meeting held at the Commonwealth Office between the Cypriot 
Foreign Minister, Spyros Kyprianou, and the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Greek Cypriot had broached the subject of peacekeeping in the 
aftermath of the break up of the London talks. During the course of 
the discussions Kyprianou stated the following: 


‘He [Kyprianou] was opposed to an international force being set up under a 
NATO umbrella. His reasons were that Greece and Turkey were both members 
of NATO; that he feared other members of NATO would leave “things to them” 
and that the result would be perpetuation of what he regarded as the undue 
influence of Turkey in Cypriot affairs. He did not [sic] consider that the pro- 
Communist leanings of some Greek Cypriots would be a major factor in rendering 
undesirable a NATO force. His own preference was for a Commonwealth force 
to undertake whatever peacekeeping duties were necessary. ^ 


The Greek Cypriots had actually suggested the idea for a Common- 
wealth force, or more accurately a Commonwealth element to a 
peacekeeping force, during the earliest stage of the crisis when the 
plan for the Joint Truce Force had first been raised. At that time both 
Makarios and Kyprianou had stated ‘that they would be happier if 
one or two other unbiased Commonwealth countries were invited to 
assist. However it does not appear that the British Government 
took the altogether seriously. In addition Makarios, throughout January, 
had made numerous references to the desirability of having a 
Commonwealth-based peacekeeping force. It was this that had 
culminated in Kyprianou’s call for the idea to be investigated once 
again. On this occasion the British Government decided to respond 
and explain why they felt that the creation of a Commonwealth force 
would not be possible. In his conversation with Kyprianou the Duke 
of Devonshire stated that, 


24. ‘Note of a talk with Mr. Kyprianou on 20th January 1964’, FO 371/174745. 
25. Telegram from Nicosia to CRO, No. 110, 25 December 1963, FO 371/168982. 
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‘[the British Government] preferred Australia and New Zealand to send troops 
to Malaysia rather than Cyprus whatever forces they could send abroad; among 
white Commonwealth countries therefore that left only Canada which was 
already engaged in a number of international peace-keeping roles and which 
might not be able to make a major contribution to Cyprus; India had her hands 
full with China and Pakistan was Muslim; that left only African Commonwealth 
countries as likely contributors on any significant scale and Mr. Kyprianou 
intimated that they would not be welcome. However he hoped that the Irish 
and Swedes might be willing to help too.’ 


This left NATO. But this solution was known to be contrary to the 
wishes of the Greek Cypriots and had therefore been rejected at an 
earlier stage as being unlikely to be acceptable. It was at this point 
that the Greek Government suggested a NATO-based force as a 
replacement to the Truce Force. The British Government now latched 
upon this suggestion as evidence that the Greek Cypriots might be 
prepared to accept a NATO presence. Within a day of the idea having 
been put forward the United Kingdom put the proposal to the 
Government of the United States. This effectively marked the end of 
British attempts to handle the situation in Cyprus unilaterally. Yet 
still the UN was to be accorded no substantive role in peacekeeping 
or peacemaking efforts. 


Attempts to create a NATO-based peacekeeping force 

Prior to this point the United States had been reticent about becoming 
directly involved in the Cyprus issue. On a number of occasions they 
had indicated their desire to see the matter handled by the interested 
parties with themselves offering little more than their influence to 
try to calm the tensions.”’ At this stage, following the United Kingdom’s 
approach, they were still reluctant to take on the burden of having 


26. ‘Note of a talk with Mr. Kyprianou on 20 January 1964’, FO 371/174745. On 
the subject of the role of African troops, one senior Greek Cypriot political figure, 
although an opponent of peacekeeping at that time, stated that he could not recall 
such an objection by the Greek Cypriots but in any case such troops were preferable 
to British troops insofar as he regarded them as being more objective. Dr. Vassos 
Lyssarides, personal interview with the author. 

27. See for example a statement by Dean Rusk, the US Secretary of State, The Cyprus 
Mail, 4 January 1964. 
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to deal with the situation in any direct way. In an attempt to lure the 
United States into the situation, the British Government now threatened 
to take the matter to the UN. As George Ball, an Under-secretary in 
the State Department, noted, 


*(I] stated emphatically [to the British] that the United States did not want to 
become involved; we already had far too much on our plate . . . But the 
British were adamant. They would no longer carry the Cyprus Burden alone, 
even though involving the United Nations risked giving the Communist countries 
leverage in that strategically placed island. The United Nations would dither 
and the Turks would not wait;tired of continued outrages against Turkish 
Cypriots [sic], they would invade. Then we would have a full-scale war 
between two NATO allies in the eastern Mediterranean. "?5 


Although this threat to go to the United Nations was in probability 
a bluff on the part of the British Government it was quite clearly the 
case that the United Kingdom was beginning to be seriously concerned 
about the responsibilities for maintaining peace on the island that 
they were shouldering. If one of the main reasons why they were 
conducting this operation was in order to prevent a war breaking out 
between two NATO allies then it would be reasonable to assume that 
the United States of America would want to take some position to 
support these efforts. If it chose not to do so then Britain was unlikely 
to want to continue its peacekeeping efforts indefinitely. Thus the 
threat at this stage seems to have been designed to bring about a 
more proactive involvement on the part of the US Government. But 
if the Johnson Administration failed to respond it now seemed likely 
that the threat would at some point soon thereafter be carried out. It 
was with this in mind that the Government of the United States began 
to rethink its position. After a number of consultations between senior 
members of the Administration it was agreed that the United States 
should participate in the process of finding an alternative, NATO- 
based peacekeeping force for Cyprus. 

The trouble with this plan was that the Greek Cypriots were known 
to be opposed to any form of NATO involvement on the island. As 


28. George Ball, The Past has Another Pattern (London 1982) 340. 
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far as they were concerned NATO favoured Turkey over and above 
Greece and so it would not be prepared to work against Turkey and 
thus would not be able to prevent the partition of the island.” As the 
rumours mounted that the United Kingdom and the United States 
were on the verge of making an announcement concerning the creation 
of a NATO force Makarios held another press conference, on 30 
January, in which he stated, 


‘The stationing of troops in Cyprus from Nato or any other country with the 
object of preventing possible clashes between the island’s Greeks and Turks 
is not necessary at all. I think that, on the contrary, the presence of these 
troops would complicate the situation and lead eventually to many adventures 
... If the presence of troops is required, these troops must be United Nations 
troops whose main objective should be to repel outside [Turkish] intervention.’ 


The previous day the Soviets had also expressed their opposition to 
the creation of a NATO force for Cyprus. In a commentary published 
in TASS the aims of the United Kingdom and the United States were 
challenged as being founded on the intention to encroach on the, 


‘freedom and independence of Cyprus . . . They are busy on a plan for some 
kind of international force allegedly to protect Cypriots from Cypriots. The 
force is presented as an international one, but in reality it proves to be a force 
of the aggressive military-colonial Nato grouping.’?! 


Undeterred by this Britain and the United States revealed the details 
of their plan on 31 January. The initial proposal was to have a 
peacekeeping force with ten thousand troops drawn from NATO 
members placed on the island. Needless to say this idea was 
immediately rejected by the Greek Cypriot Foreign Minister, Spyros 
Kyprianou. However, Makarios’s views were not made public at this 
stage. Instead it was announced that no answer could, or would, be 
given until such time as the President had been formally presented 
with the details of the plan.? Although this was the official line, if 


29. Glafkos Clerides, Cyprus: My Deposition | (Nicosia) [n.d.] 323. 
30. The Cyprus Mail, 31 January 1964. 

31. Reuters, 30 January 1964. 

32. The Cyprus Mail, 2 February 1964. 
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a peacekeeping force had to be established it was clear that the 
Archbishop was completely against any NATO involvement and was 
in favour of involving the United Nations. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States, 
aware of the intention of Makarios to have the matter of a peacekeeping 
force decided upon by the United Nations, now started to formulate 
a means by which to prevent this from taking place. This policy was 
also designed to ensure that the NATO-based peacekeeping force 
would be accepted. In a memorandum sent to London, the United 
States outlined the way in which they hoped to dissuade the Archbishop 
from carrying out his stated intention of going to the Security Council: 


‘(a) If the Archbishop goes to the United Nations the United States Government 
will take the position that the question is not one of a threat to the territorial 
integrity and political independence of Cyprus but a dispute between two 
groups within the state. 

(b) The United States will insist that both parties to the dispute should be 
heard by the Security Council (Mr. Eilts [the US State Department official 
who communicated the message] said that Mr. Rossides could therefore expect 
company!) 

(c) In any debate the United States will place full blame for the situation on 
Archbishop Makarios personally and contrast his attitude with the constructive 
attitude shown by Dr. Kutchuk. 

(d) The United States will ask the Security Council to instruct the Secretary- 
General to mediate the dispute and will express the hope that he will choose 
a European mediator. 

(e) The United States will oppose any United Nations peace-keeping operation. 
They will do this on the grounds that in the past it has fallen on them to 
finance by far the greatest part of most UN operations of this sort and that 
the Russians have not so far paid for any. 

(f) If unrest develops in the island and the Turkish Government decide to 
intervene, the United States Government will take the line that they are perfectly 
within their rights under the Treaty of Guarantee.” 


33. Document dated 3 February 1964, FO 371/174747. 
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These threats, and threats is not too strong a word in this case, 
found favour with the British Government which felt that they went 
a long way towards communicating to Makarios the need to avoid 
any recourse to the United Nations. However the United States soon 
sent another message in which they announced that they would drop 
point (d), which they felt Makarios would like to see happen, and 
replace it with a further point in which they would state: 


‘If the Cypriots and the Russians try to take the Cyprus question to the General 
Assembly the American Government does not think that they can get very far 
because of the liability of the Russians to lose their vote in the General 
Assembly under Article 19 by reason of their arrears in payment of financial 
contributions.’* 


Whether Makarios was given this warning is unclear. In any case the 
next day, 4 February, he finally returned his answer about the NATO- 
based force. Stating that he had accepted the plan in principle he 
nonetheless maintained his insistence that there must be some form 
of overall United Nations Security Council responsibility for the force. 
In spite of its superficially positive tone, the reply was wholly in line 
with the Archbishop’s desire, if not intention, to make sure that any 
peacekeeping would be conducted under the auspices of the Security 
Council. 

In Cyprus the plan had led to a massive outpouring of popular 
feeling against the West and in favour of the Soviet Union. Spurred 
on by the media, there were rallies and demonstrations calling for 
Soviet involvement in Cyprus. It was at this point that the United 
Kingdom and the United States started to become concerned about 
the ramifications that this could have on an island where over one 
third of the Greek Cypriot population were avowedly communist. 


34. It is worth noting that at the bottom of the document the Permanent Secretary, 
Sir Harold Caccia, who had been more in favour of the UN at an earlier stage, had 
written, ‘This is the sort of stuff that Lord Palmerston would have rejoiced to use or 
to hear from an Ally. Perhaps the PM as well as the Commonwealth Secretary should 
be told.’ Butler [the Foreign Secretary] in turn wrote ‘Prime Minister, as Sir H. Caccia 
suggests you may find some comfort from this.' Beneath this second comment, and 
written in the Prime Minister's own hand were the words, ‘Good Stuff.’ Ibid. 

35. Document dated 3 February 1964, FO 371/174747. 
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The two governments now wrote back to Makarios and announced 
that they would be prepared to accept UN Security Council 
authorisation for the force but only on the condition that the 
composition and instructions for the force were decided upon 
beforehand.?? Thus it finally looked as if there might be some movement 
towards the establishment of a peacekeeping force, which although 
it would be composed of contingents from NATO members would, 
technically at least, come under the oversight of the United Nations. 
However the United Kingdom and the United States still opposed 
the formation of an overtly UN force. Yet again U Thant supported 
them. As had been the case at the earlier stage, the UN Secretary- 
General appeared to be against any moves by Makarios to have a 
UN force established. In a statement issued at the time U Thant made 
it clear that the United Nations could not afford to foot the bill for 
any operation, UN or otherwise, that might come under its authority. 
The Secretary-General also offered his wholehearted support and 
appreciation for the actions thus far taken by the British Government 
both in terms of peacekeeping and peacemaking. Indeed U Thant 
went as far as to say that the, ‘British actions were fully in accordance 
with Article 33 of the UN Charter — dealing with peaceful settlement 
of disputes and were “very appropriate”.’*’ This was followed up the 
next day by a series of meetings between the Secretary-General and 
the Representatives of the United Kingdom, the United States, France 
and the Soviet Union during which ‘a lot of ground was covered.'? 

Despite these moves the fact remained that throughout the period 
since the United Kingdom had approached the United States the basic 
intention of the Governments of the two countries was to have a NATO- 
based force created either with or, preferably, without authorisation 
from the Security Council. Yet Makarios had no intention of allowing 
a peacekeeping force in Cyprus that was essentially composed of NATO 
contingents. It was at this stage that a major blow came to efforts to 
put this plan into action when the Soviet Union became overtly involved. 


36. The New York Times, 6 February 1964. 
37. Reuters, 7 February 1964. 
38. Reuters, 8 February 1964. 
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The end of efforts to find a NATO-based force 

On 7 February the Soviet Foreign Minister, summoned the 
Ambassadors of the United Kingdom, the United States, France, Greece 
and Turkey to the Foreign Ministry. There they were presented with 
a letter from Chairman Khrushchev. Using particularly hard-line 
language, the Soviet leader warned them that NATO should not interfere 
with Cyprus and that the United Nations Security Council alone should 
have responsibility for taking action in Cyprus.’ Referring to the role, 
or lack thereof, of the United Nations Security Council thus far, the 
letter stated that the outside powers were 'trampling on the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations and the universally accepted 
norms of International Law' in the search for a solution that suited 
them and not the Cypriots. In addition it was claimed that the open 
discussion of the Cyprus issue in the United Nations Security Council 
was being directly opposed, even in the face of Cypriot requests, and 
that everything was being done to intimidate and threaten the Republic 
of Cyprus in an attempt to pressure it to drop such proposals. 

This letter had an enormous impact. Despite the fact that prior to 
this missive the chances of success for the NATO proposal were 
beginning to diminish due to a limited degree of opposition to the 
idea from France and, to a lesser extent, Germany, the missive from 
Khrushchev marked a major turning point. Despite the fact that the 
allegations were wholly refuted by most of the Governments 
concerned, in Cyprus the statement was greeted with widespread 
support and there were fears that the British troops serving with the 


39. ‘Letter dated 8 February 1964 from the Representative of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to the President of the Security Council', United Nations Security 
Council Document, S/5534. 

40. For the British Government's reply see "Text of a letter from the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Alec Douglas-Home, to Mr. N.S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR’, dated 8 February 1964, contained in the House of Commons, 
Official Report of Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), Fifth Series, Volume 689, period 
from 10-21 February 1964, p. 111 (written answers). The reply from President Johnson 
of the United States of America, dated 4 March 1964, can be found in FO 371/174747. 
The reply from Prime Minister Paraskevopoulos of Greece, dated 11 February 1964, 
can be found as ‘Letter dated 15 February from the Representative of Greece to the 
Secretary-General’, United Nations Security Council Document, S/5549. The reply 
from Prime Minister Inonu of Turkey, dated 24 February 1964, is in FO 371/174748. 
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Truce Force would come under attack from Greek Cypriot militias. 
The British Government therefore ordered another battalion to be 
sent to the island to bolster the Force. In effect the United Kingdom 
was dispatching more men to the island in order to ensure the security 
of the forces that were already there. The pressures were now so 
severe that the British Government started to think of the previously 
unthinkable. In a policy document drawn up in Whitehall two 
peacekeeping proposals now stood out as viable alternatives: (a) a 
force comprising of contingents from Commonwealth countries and; 
(b) a United Nations Force.*! Of the two the Commonwealth option 
was more favourable to the British Government. Although the idea 
for a Commonwealth-based force had been rejected a few weeks 
earlier a draft policy document now prepared addressing the proposal 
stated that the plan was acceptable as: 


‘Archbishop Makarios has himself all along said that he would welcome a 
Commonwealth force. One means of procedure might therefore be to say to 
him that, since he has refused the offer we have put to him, he must make 
his own arrangements to obtain the sort of force he wants. If this is to be 
from the Commonwealth it is up to him to make the approaches to those 
countries from which he would wish to obtain troops. We would undertake 
to support his request in the Commonwealth capitals concerned and would 
offer to provide the commander and the command structure for a Commonwealth 
force, on the understanding that a force sufficient for the requirements of 
peace-keeping could be produced. The Archbishop could either ask the Security 
Council to take note by consensus of its formation or alternatively he could 
ask the Security Council to pass a resolution approving its dispatch to Cyprus. 
Although the Americans have been opposed to this idea in respect to the allied 
force, we would have no particular objection to it ourselves. Insofar as it 
could possibly be argued that the effect of such a resolution would be to 
increase the degree of United Nations responsibility for the force, this would 
be a good thing. 

The principal difficulty with this solution is the likelihood that it will in 
fact prove impossible to assemble a sufficiently large or sufficiently varied 
Commonwealth force (on the latter point it would seem desirable that there 
should be a minimum of three other participating countries in addition to 
ourselves.'* 


41. Document contained in FO 371/174747. 
42. ‘Cyprus: Action should Archbishop Makarios not accept the revised Four Power 
Proposal', 8 February 1964, FO 371/174747. 
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This left the creation of a UN force. But there were also difficulties 
with this option. The two most important questions at this stage were 
those of how to finance and how to structure the force. If the Greek 
Cypriots did go to the Security Council then the United States would 
be likely to hold true to its threat to refuse to finance any force that 
was created. This would mean that the burden for paying the costs 
of any force would inevitably fall upon the United Kingdom, Greece, 
Turkey and Cyprus. The second problem, that of how to structure 
the force, also proved worrying. If the UN was given responsibility 
for the force then it would fall to the Secretary-General to decide 
how that force should be put together and what countries would be 
included. The initial concern here was that this would mean that 
contributions would be accepted from the Eastern Bloc and Afro- 
Asian countries. Upon later reflection the British Government decided 
that this was unlikely to be the case as these countries would in all 
likelihood be rejected by the Greek Cypriots as suitable peacekeepers. 
Yet there was still the fear that under UN rules, in place since the 
Suez Crisis, the United Kingdom would not be allowed to contribute 
as it was a Permanent Member of the Security Council and because 
it had a direct interest in the problem. Yet such was the desire of the 
British Government to divest itself of the responsibility for peace- 
keeping in Cyprus that it was prepared to accept these difficulties. 
As a signal of the degree to which the United Kingdom had changed 
its whole attitude towards UN peacekeeping by this stage the following 
words are useful: 


‘It would seem therefore to be in our own interests to go for a Commonwealth 
force . . . should this prove impossible to produce, however, it would seem 
preferable to accept a United Nations force rather than continue to bear the 
whole burden of peacekeeping on our own.'^ 


The main flaw with this was that the question of UN peacekeeping 
was not solely a matter for the United Kingdom to decide upon. 
Turkey also had the power of veto. But on 10 February this problem 


43. ibid. 
44. ibid. 
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was overcome when the Turkish Government stated that it would be 
prepared to accept a United Nations force rather than a specifically 
NATO-based entity.5 In contrast to this, the United States seemed 
intent on avoiding the UN at all costs. Rather than submit to the idea 
of having the United Nations become involved President Johnson 
sent George Ball, an Under-secretary in the State Department, to 
Athens, Ankara and Nicosia in a last ditch attempt to secure support 
for the NATO idea. In this endeavour no British officials accompanied 
him; although the British Government had been invited to send 
someone.** This is perhaps the most telling signal as to the degree 
to which the United Kingdom seemed to feel that the UN was the 
last, best option. As was expected Ball failed to succeed with his 
mission. Makarios was not prepared to accept the terms of the revised 
proposal put to him by the American and insisted that he had no 
option but to take the matter to the Security Council." In the very 
last attempt to keep the matter of peacekeeping away from the UN, 
Ball suggested to the British Government that a new tripartite force 
be created. Explaining the details of the plan he said that: 


‘all patrols would be organised on the pattern followed in Vienna during the 
four-power occupation after World War H — only this time, three, rather than 
four, men in a jeep — and all operations would be conducted together. The 
force would stay in Cyprus until an effective international force, within the 
framework of the United Nations, had not only been created but was actually 
on the ground, or until a political settlement had "been reached and translated 
into a viable organic document" . . . If the British went along with my scheme, 
I had no doubt that Inonu [the Turkish Prime Minister] would accept it. But 


45. The New York Times, 10 February 1964. However, if the comments of Ambassador 
Kuneralp, the Turkish Ambassador in the United Kingdom, are correct then it appears 
as if Turkey may have accepted some form of UN involvement three weeks prior to 
this. Memorandum dated 22 January 1964, FO 371/174646. 

46. Ball, The Past has Another Pattern, 343. This decision was attributed by Ball 
to be ‘out of a desire to limit Britain's responsibility.’ 

47. Makarios had actually stated to Ball that if he did not take the issue to the 
Security Council then he and some of his Ministers would face serious consequences, 
even death. ‘Document contained in FO 371/174747. Dr. Vassos Lyssarides, a prominent 
politician at the time and Makarios's personal physician, states that the tone with 
which Makarios gave this news to Ball was not belligerent but instead seemed to 
indicate that he sincerely believed that he had no other option. Dr. Vassos Lyssarides, 
personal interview with the author. 
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the British wanted above all to divest themselves of responsibility for Cyprus; 
my scheme would reinject them into the mess.'* 


As expected the United Kingdom was disinterested in the plan. By 
now the operational environment of the Truce Force on the island 
was becoming increasingly hostile. Britain wanted a way out no 
matter what the political dangers. On 15 February 1964, the British 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations delivered a letter to 
the President of the Security Council in which the following overview 
of the situation was presented: 


‘Security on the island of Cyprus has seriously deteriorated and tensions 
between the Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities has risen gravely. This 
deterioration culminated in a serious act of violence in the town of Limassol 
on 12 February 1964. In these grave circumstances, I have been instructed 
by my Government to request that an early meeting of the Security Council 
be called to consider this urgent matter and to take appropriate steps to ensure 
that the dangerous situation that now prevails can be resolved with a full 
regard to the rights and responsibilities of both the Cypriot communities, of 
the Government of Cyprus and of the Governments party to the Treaty of 
Guarantee. '^? 


In spite of the best efforts of the United States to find an alternative, 
the United Kingdom had now moved the matter of the creation of a 
peacekeeping force for Cyprus to the United Nations Security Council 
in New York. After three weeks of debate the United Nations Force 
in Cyprus (UNFICYP) was established under the terms of a Security 
Council resolution, Resolution 186 (1964). It has remained as a 
peacekeeping force on the island ever since. 


Conclusion 

In spite of the fact that Cyprus eventually received a United Nations 
peacekeeping force, the question still remains as to whether there 
was any justifiable reason to assume that peacekeeping duties on the 


48. Ball, The Past has Another Pattern, 348. 

49. ‘Letter dated 15 February 1964 from the Representative of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the President of the Security Council', United 
Nations Security Council Document 8/5543. 
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island could have been undertaken by an alternative organisation. 
After a month of operation, the British Government considered that 
British troops were unable to continue alone in their attempts to keep 
the peace in Cyprus. As a result of this belief the United Kingdom 
decided that an international peacekeeping force of some form or 
another was needed to replace it. The search revolved around three 
separate options: (1) a United Nations Force, (2) a NATO-based force, 
and (3) a Commonwealth force. Despite the British belief that a 
NATO-based force was a viable option, it was clearly the case that 
in actual fact only the options for UN and Commonwealth peacekeeping 
would ever have succeeded. 

The creation of a Commonwealth force certainly seemed to have 
mileage. Most importantly, it was acceptable to the Greek Cypriots. 
In addition it was never discounted by the United Kingdom on the 
basis that it could not serve a useful purpose. Instead it was rejected 
on the, unproven, grounds that there would not be sufficient interest 
from Commonwealth countries. The argument that a Commonwealth 
force could not be accepted because the Turkish Government and the 
Turkish Cypriots would oppose is not an argument. Jt was never 
presented to either party for them even to consider. The same argument 
was, after all, put forward as a reason to oppose UN peacekeeping. 
In any case it would seem plausible to suggest that had the United 
Kingdom really felt this was a good option they could, along with 
the United States, have put pressure on these two to accept it. 

What is perhaps interesting to consider here are the consequences 
had a Commonwealth Secretariat been around at this time. As it was, 
the Secretariat did not come into being until 1965. At the time of 
the Cyprus Crisis the United Kingdom, through the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, almost single-handedly set the agenda of the 
Commonwealth. One can only speculate as to what may have happened 
had there been a Secretariat but one could imagine that the idea for 
a Commonwealth peacekeeping force would have been explored more 
fully. An independent Commonwealth Secretariat would, one would 
assume, have looked more deeply into the viability of such an option 
as compared with the CRO that seemed wholly against the idea. 

As for NATO-based peacekeeping, this proposal was always doomed 
to failure. In the first instance one must remember that for the Greek 
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Cypriots the primary issue was always the threat from Turkey. 
Therefore although the idea for a NATO-based force was acceptable 
to Greece, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States it would 
always have been open to the criticism that it was not impartial — 
a vital tenet of peacekeeping. However, and importantly, the nature 
of the Cold War made such a proposal impossible for geo-political 
reasons. Although Chapter VIII of the Charter of the United Nations 
makes explicit provision for regional organisations to play a role in 
the prevention and termination of conflict in accordance with the 
rules as laid out in Articles 34 & 35 of Chapter VI of the UN Charter, 
the fact that only two regional organisations which had the military 
capabilities to carry out peacekeeping at the time were NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact made such ideas of only limited value. The fact that 
the United Nations was never able to implement Chapter VI for 
reasons to do with the Cold War thus made it impossible for the 
regional organisations that represented the Cold War adversaries to 
replace the UN under the terms of Chapter VIII. United Nations 
peacekeeping had been an improvisation developed to diminish the 
chance of Superpower confrontation in areas that were not of direct 
national or strategic interest to the two Superpowers. This therefore 
meant that any proposal to put in place an alternative peacekeeper 
in an area not controlled by either Superpower necessarily required 
the proposed peacekeeper to be removed from the Cold War. For this 
reason NATO-based peacekeeping in a non-aligned state like Cyprus 
was always likely to be unacceptable. In Cyprus, NATO-based 
peacekeeping threatened to have a Cold War element precisely because 
to the Soviet Union and the Non-Aligned Movement, it represented 
an attempt at ideological expansion into a state that had rejected the 
principles of NATO as a Western military organisation. Indeed, any 
NAM member that accepted such a NATO action would immediately 
cease to be able to claim to be an adherent to the principles of non- 
alignment. As much as Archbishop Makarios rejected NATO because 
of the implications for Turkish involvement he must have been aware 
of this point. 

In the final instance, overall responsibility for conflict management 
in cases such as Cyprus would always have to be under the auspices 
of the United Nations or another body that was not a party to the 
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Cold War. This was for no other reason than the fact that the United 
Nations had developed as a body designed to be essentially non- 
partisan in the Cold War. Thus the Commonwealth, whose eclectic 
membership included prominent members of the Non-Aligned 
Movement, would have been acceptable. The loose nature of the 
Commonwealth as a body of states brought together through mutual 
history and not mutual politics ensured that it fell beyond the Cold 
War in a way that NATO, by its purpose, could not. The British 
Government seemed to have missed this point at the time and it was 
only by the greatest good fortune that the United Kingdom did not 
pay a heavy price for the diplomatic error of forcing the NATO 
option. 
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Abstract 


Archaeological and numismatic evidence for Byzantine activity in Paristrion, 
the lands beside the lower Danube, are surveyed and interpreted alongside 
the few pertinent written sources. It is suggested that the onset of Pecheneg 
invasions across the lower Danube, shortly after the death of Basil II (d. 1025), 
provoked his successors to implement a policy which allowed the Pechenegs, 
and other northern peoples, controlled access to markets and merchandise. 
This system allowed ‘barbarians’ to acquire the goods and trappings of 
distinction they desired, and was generally effective in promoting trading 
over raiding. An attempt to reform the system, and recoup bullion — perhaps 
by the introduction of a phoundax — provoked a rebellion c. 1072. 


Towards the end of Basil II’s long reign (976-1025) the emperor’s 
attention was drawn to Paristrion, the lands bordering the lower 
Danube.' Struggles between the Rus and Pechenegs, both potential 
threats to Byzantine domination of the region, had occupied both 
northern peoples for several decades, until improved Russian defences 
around Kiev had driven some Pechenegs to look elsewhere for booty. 
The lower Danube proved to be an attractive target, and in 1017, 


1. A version of this paper was delivered at the Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and 
Modern Greek Studies at the University of Birmingham in November 1997. On that 
occasion I received much helpful criticism and comment from John Haldon and Archie 
Dunn. However, I was prompted to submit a text to BMGS by the publication of a 
paper by Peter Doimi de Frankopan, which appeared subsequently (1997: 30-9). I 
have not considered it necessary to rewrite my paper so as to make it a critique of 
his, but have added comments in footnotes to point out where our ideas diverge. I 
am happy to acknowledge that this paper was written while I was in receipt of a 
British Academy Postdoctoral Fellowship. 
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Scylitzes (356) relates, Tzotzikios the Iberian was despatched to 
Dristra by the emperor to direct negotiations with a group of nomads 
who had departed from the main body of their confederates and settled 
north of the river. The nomad threat was contained for some years, 
but it erupted violently in 1027 when a force of Pechenegs invaded 
and massacred many troops in Bulgaria. Constantine Diogenes was 
appointed to command the Byzantine army that drove them back 
across the Danube. Then, between 1032 and 1036, a series of raids 
penetrated the empire as far as Thessalonica, laid waste much of 
Thrace and Macedonia, and sacked a number of the small fortified 
kastra on the lower Danube (see Figure 3). Excavations at two such 
fortresses, Dervent and Capidava, have revealed destruction levels 
dated by coins of Michael IV (1034-41). At Capidava archaeologists 
have uncovered a pit full of dismembered bodies and burnt debris.” 

Several kastra had been rebuilt by the emperor John I Tzimisces 
(969-76), whose greatest fear had been further Russian invasions 
along the lower Danube. These had not materialized, and the isolated 
outposts and watchtowers had proven inadequate against raids by the 
small bands of highly mobile Pecheneg warriors; indeed the towers 
themselves, and the booty within, provided incentives to raiders. 
Therefore, Michael IV, or rather his brother and chief minister John 
the Orphanotrophus, was faced with a choice: to commit greater 
military resources to the frontier, rebuilding and manning extensive 
fortifications and maintaining regular patrols by land and river; or to 
withdraw completely to the easily defensible Haemus, or Balkan 
mountains where a concentration of resources and manpower in the 
passes would prevent nomad incursions into the rich lands of Thrace. 
(A similar policy was adopted in the western Balkans, where a 
withdrawal to Niš and Skopje was effected to defend the access route 
into Macedonia?) However, there are several reasons why this would 
not have been possible in Paristrion. First, we can identify a very 
real concern for the welfare of the native population. This involved 
providing for their security in times of crisis, and a degree of order 


2. Diaconu 1970: 48-9. 
3. See Stephenson 2000a: forthcoming. 
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and prosperity at other times.^ Second, we cannot ignore the notion 
that the Danube was the appropriate frontier for the ‘Roman Empire’. 
Byzantine writers had, and would once more, make much of the 
empire’s return to her ‘natural limits’, and any emperor would have 
to expect a strong popular reaction to ceding so much, and such 
ideologically significant territory. Third, and most significantly, there 
was a fear that the Pechenegs would migrate into Paristrion and settle 
there, as the nomadic Bulgars had several centuries before. The 
Moesian plain was eminently suitable for herding, and were within 
easy striking distance of the empire’s riches. Michael IV could not 
risk the establishment of an independent ‘Patzinakia’ when ‘Bulgaria’ 
had only recently been eliminated. 

Therefore, the emperor and chief minister chose what seemed a 
rational and reasonable middle course. First, they made a treaty with 
the Pechenegs.® Having secured respite from immediate assaults, the 
brothers determined to minimize exposure by removing potential 
targets for nomad raids and concentrating resources at fewer, more 
heavily fortified sites. Capidava and Dervent were not rebuilt; instead, 
their displaced populations were relocated at the larger, more heavily 
fortified towns." One such town was Dinogetia. Although the suburbs 
of Dinogetia show signs of a devastating nomad assault, dated to 
spring 1036 by over one hundred coins of Michael IV, the population 
was afforded protection within the fortress. The absence of 
contemporary signs of destruction indicate that the ramparts could 
not be breached, although the fear caused by the assault inspired 
numerous well-to-do occupants to bury their gold and silver coins 
and jewellery. A new level of houses was placed directly on the 


4. This concern is implicit in the interpretation that follows. 

5. John Geometres: 902, 919-20; and in the twelfth-century, see Manganeius 
Prodromus: poems 1.91-100; 2.21-30, 171-80; 7.147-154, 217-18. See Stephenson 
2000b: forthcoming. 

6. Diaconu 1970: 52. 

7. Frankopan 1997: 34, does not appear to notice that this is the reason why few 
coins, and none later than c. 1036, have been found at Capidava. 

8. Frankopan 1997: 34, fails to record the finds in the destruction level, referring 
only to 15 coins found in the first stage of excavations at Dinogetia (published in 
1956). 

9. Stefan et al. 1967: 22-50. 
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suburban destruction level of 1036. Unlike earlier dwellings, which 
were semi-subterranean, these were surface-level structures erected 
on a foundation of small stones and twigs. They were built rapidly, 
and the regular pattern of construction across the site suggests further 
that it was not a series of independent actions, but rather an imperial 
enterprise to facilitate the site’s colonization by immigrants. A 
contemporary project saw the construction of similar surface-level 
houses at Pácuiul lui Soare.!? 

The decision to concentrate resources was the first element in an 
integrated frontier policy to discourage further nomad raids. The 
second element was the vast, uncultivated and uninhabited Moesian 
plain which stretched south of the river. In the twelfth century the 
historian Cinnamus (93; trans: 76) noted that the emperor Manuel I 
could hunt on this plain ‘for a great quantity of wild beasts dwell in 
herds there, since it has been entirely deserted for many years'. Not 
long afterwards, Nicetas Choniates (373; trans: 206) wrote of the 
emperor Isaac Angelus being ‘hindered by the vast wilderness from 
making his way through Moesia’. The plain remained poorly cultivated 
and sparsely settled until the advent of widespread irrigation in the 
nineteenth century. It presented a powerful physical and psychological 
deterrent to potential raiders, who, once they had crossed the river 
Danube, faced a long trek and the prospect of crossing the Haemus 
mountains before they reached lands rich in plunder. Since they could 
not live off the land en route they would have to carry sufficient 
provisions for the outward journey, and faced hardship on the return 
leg if their enterprise failed. (This presupposes that the raiders intended 
to return across the Danube, and before 1036 they had shown no 
desire to settle on the plains.) 

The third. element in John the Orphanotrophus’ frontier policy was 
to allow the nomads controlled access to the goods they desired. A 
remarkable growth in trade between Constantinople and the lower 
Danube coincided exactly with the intensification of the Pecheneg 
threat in Paristrion.!! Written references to this phenomenon are scarce. 


10. Diaconu 1978: 62. 
11. Contra Frankopan 1997: 35, n.17. 
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The Life of St. Cyril Phileotes (ed. Sargologos: 63; trans: 284-5) 
reveals that in the mid-eleventh century the saint was employed as a 
navigator on board a ship that traded along the Black Sea coast and 
at the phrouria (watchtowers) of the lower Danube. Attaleiates (204) 
provides a brief description of these veritable Babels, where a myriad 
languages could be heard. However, archaeological evidence provides 
far more and greater insights. Finds of amphorae, used to transport 
a variety of goods including olive oil and wine, have been abundant 
within the frontier phrouria. These may now be compared with the 
comprehensive classification and chronology established by Hayes, 
working on the finds from Saraçhane in Istanbul (Constantinople), 
and such a comparison demonstrates that trade between the imperial 
capital and the lower Danube picked up significantly at the start of 
the eleventh century. The first type of amphora discovered at Dinogetia 
(Stefan et al. 1967: 249-57; fig. 154) corresponds to Saraçhane type 
54 (Hayes 1992: 73-4). These short spheroidal vessels represented 
30-50% of all early eleventh-century amphora finds at Sarachane, 
and were among the most widely exported of all Byzantine amphorae. 
Dinogetia type 2a (Stefan et al. 1967: 257-60; fig. 159) of the twelfth 
century correspond to Saraçhane type 60 (Hayes 1992: 75), being 
slightly larger and more elongated than type 1-54. There have been 
many similar finds at Dristra and Pácuiul lui Soare.!? The trade in 
other ceramics produced in Constantinople also grew rapidly. Most 
common are olive green glazed wares, classified by Hayes (1992: 
18-29) as ‘Glazed White Ware II’, known from many Constantinopolitan 
deposits of the eleventh century.!? If further evidence were needed 
for contacts with the imperial capital, a seal discovered at Noviodunum 
bears the legend *Nicetas, notarios and boullotes'. The boullotes was 
an official based in Constantinople responsible for the exchange of 
controlled merchandise. 

Large numbers of coins were made available to facilitate trade at 


12. Angelova 1987: 106-14; Diaconu & Vilceanu 1972: 71-119. 

13. Diaconu & Vilceanu 1972: 71-119; Stefan et al. 1967: 229-49. 

14. Barnea 1983: 265, nr. 3; Listes de préséance: 21. John Haldon has suggested to 
me that the boullotes might also have been a provincial official, but I have found no 
further evidence for this. 
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the lower Danube, most of which were struck in Constantinople. Total 
numbers of coins discovered at each of the major fortified settlements 
have been calculated in Table 1, and presented graphically in Figure 
1.5 They clearly illustrate sudden and dramatic increases in the number 
of coins in circulation in the mid-eleventh century. At Dristra, where 
excavations have been limited by the topography of the modern city 
of Silistra, only 200 coins have been discovered. Over 1000 eleventh- 
century Byzantine bronze coins have been discovered at Pácuiul lui 
Soare, with a peak under Michael IV (183 coins) and Constantine 
IX 1042-55 (300 coins). Over 700 copper coins have been discovered 
at Noviodunum. Once again finds are most abundant for the years 
1025-55, peaking with 114 coins for the eight-year reign of Michael 
IV. Nufárul (Presthlavitza) shows a remarkably similar numismatic 
profile. Of the 600-plus bronze coins discovered at Dinogetia, 100 
seem to represent a single hoard of class C anonymous folles struck 
by Michael IV.'° Two rare hoards of precious coins have also been 
discovered at Dinogetia. The first, uncovered in 1939, comprised 103 
gold tetartera of Basil II, and three gold solidi of Romanus III and 
Constantine IX. The second, of 1954, contained seven of Basil’s gold 
tetartera and four silver miliaresia.? 

The fortified entrepóts with their well stocked markets and supplies 
of coins in various denominations provided the Pechenegs with a 
peaceful way of acquiring Byzantine wares and wealth. Just as the 
nomads had traded with the Chersonites when they were settled north 
of the Black Sea, now they would travel to Dinogetia or Pacuiul lui 


15. Frankopan 1997: 30-9, based his analysis on finds published in excavation reports 
published between 1956 and 1972, supplemented by the useful synthesis in Metcalf 
1979. Only in the case of Pácuiul lui Soare did he use subsequent reports of more 
recent finds. I too have used the excavation reports. However, the figures and tables 
appended are compiled principally from data provided by Iordanov 1987: 182-207; 
and Mánucu-Adamesteanu 1991: 497-554. These demonstrate that substantially greater 
numbers of coins than Frankopan allowed have been discovered at a number of sites 
in the period 1972-1987/91. More still must have been discovered since and await 
publication (or have escaped my notice). 

16. Frankopan 1997: 34, n.16, records that these 100 coins were probably a hoard, 
but fails to notice the other 500+ coins found at Dinogetia, which were predominantly 
stray losses. 

17. Metcalf 1979: 75. 
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Soare to acquire the trappings of distinction, ‘purple cloth, . . . gold 
brocade, pepper, scarlet or “Parthian” leather’ (DAI: chapter 6; 53.6-11). 
Moreover, as we will see shortly, their leaders received spending 
money in the form of annual stipends associated with their court 
titles. In effect they were paid a form of tribute, completing a familiar 
set of diplomatic devices employed to secure stability on the empire’s 
northern frontier in this period: trade, titles and tribute." 

Having said this, the boom in trade on the lower Danube did not 
only benefit the Pechenegs. Russian merchants were still frequent 
visitors to Paristrion. Various examples of carved bone, including 
combs and boxes fashioned from narwhal horn have been discovered 
in excavations. Obolensky (1994 [1965]: 167) has drawn attention 
to the testimony of the insightful fourteenth-century historian, 
Gregoras, who notes that ‘in the oceans neighbouring [Russia] fishes 
are caught, some of whose bones [once carved] provide useful 
enjoyments to satraps, princes, emperors and nearly all those who 
lead a refined life and are distinguished men.’ Both Russian and 
Pecheneg merchants travelled on along the Black Sea coast to 
Constantinople, visiting several further commercial centres en route. 
Constantia was a minor market at this time: excavations have resulted 
in coin finds and the discovery of the seal of a kommerkiarios, an 
officer charged with the collection of the imperial sales tax 
(kommerkion).? Contemporary seals reveal a Byzantine presence in 
Mesembria (modern Nesebar) and Develtos (Debelt, near Burgas), 
the towns where the controlled exchanges between Bulgarian and 
Byzantine merchants had taken place in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
A seal in the Dumbarton Oaks collection was struck by a certain 
‘Theodore, protospatharios, exaktor, chartoularios of the genikos 
logothetes and kommerkiarios of Develtos’. Three others, discovered 
at Silistra (Dristra) and Anchialus, bear the legend ‘Constantine 
Syropoulos, spatharokandidatos and kommerkiarios of Develtos’.?° 
Furthermore, both groups of merchants were then given access via 


18. In general see Obolensky 1963: 45-61; Shepard 1992a: 41-71; Stephenson 2000a: 
forthcoming. 

19. Mánucu-Adamesteanu 1991b: 299-327. 

20. Diaconu & Vilceanu 1972: 174-7. 
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the Black Sea to the empire’s greatest commercial centre: Scylitzes 
(430) identified competition between ‘Scythian’ merchants in 
Constantinople as the catalyst for the Russian attack of 1043. 

The other major beneficiaries of the booming regional economy 
in Paristrion were the local population, predominantly Bulgarians 
(that is, Slavs who were formerly subjects of the Bulgarian tsars), 
and Vlachs (not proto-Romanians). Locals certainly produced wares 
for sale in the emporia, predominantly ceramics (simple hand-moulded 
coarse wares) and essential tools such as harpoons and fishhooks.?! 
Excavations have uncovered many examples of locally-produced bone 
carvings. These were modelled on Russian and/or steppe nomad 
artworks, but the local artisans replaced narwhal horn with the bleached 
bones of cattle.? There would also have been regular employment 
for local sailors and port workers. Except for its lowest reaches, the 
Danube was not navigable by the largest transport ships. In the fifth 
century Zosimus (ed. Paschoud: iv, 272-3) noted that supplies were 
loaded onto river barges from the Roman transports (holkades) that 
plied the Black Sea route from Constantinople. Although medieval 
ships were certainly smaller, it is likely that anything larger than the 
Russian monoxyla would have trouble sailing fully laden beyond 
Noviodunum and Dinogetia, where the river becomes significantly 
shallower (from seven to only two metres deep).? 


21. Diaconu & Vilceanu 1972: 174-7. 

22. Stefan et al. 1967: 84-94; Diaconu & Vilceanu 1972: 163-79. 

23. Bulgaru 1977: 87-102. This is not to suggest that warships could not travel 
further upstream, and we know of Byzantine ships reaching Branicevo and Belgrade 
on several occasions in the twelfth century. However, ships were also stationed upstream 
to circumvent the problem of navigating the shallows and the infamous ‘Iron Gates’. 
In his Hungarian campaigns of 1150-55, Manuel Comnenus found it more convenient 
to rebuild skiffs than await the arrival of his fleet. See Cinnamus: 120 (trans: 95); 
and in greater detail, the poems of Manganeius Prodromus. In Poem 31 (31.12-13) 
he warns Géza ‘don’t be confident in the river when there is no fleet; my emperor 
even builds a fleet unexpectedly’. Later (31.44) he repeats: [‘Manuel] rules and 
commands the army and builds ships and sails them’. In Poem 7 (7.388-92) where 
we are told that ‘finding the skiffs lying scattered, already rotten and worm-eaten after 
a long time, [Manuel] took the lead . . . and rebuilt and refurbished boats which were 
disabled, or rather [he] raised the dead boats which were totally rotten'. 
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The growth in trade at the lower Danube outlined above was in 
keeping with a general expansion throughout the empire which has 
been explored at greatest length by Alexander Kazhdan, Alan Harvey 
and Michael Hendy. However, we have argued further (and contrary 
to Frankopan) that Byzantine currency was made available to facilitate 
trade at the lower Danube, and this deserves further comment. On 
first glance this statement appears to contradict Michael Hendy’s 
dictum that Byzantine coinage was essentially a fiscal phenomenon, 
produced and distributed to provide a medium for collecting public 
revenue and distributing public expenditure.” While Hendy does not 
deny that coinage also facilitated private exchanges, he stresses that 
this is a secondary function. The argument for deliberate provision 
of low value coinage from Constantinople to support the process of 
exchange in the emporia appears to run contrary to this. However, 
we must interpret the provision of cash subsidies and low value coins 
as a political rather than an economic measure, and therefore it does 
not contradict the main thrust of Hendy's thesis: coins were produced 
and distributed for both the reasons Hendy stated, but also to facilitate 
private exchange, where that exchange were essential to ensure political 
stability. 

By whatever means the money arrived at the lower Danube, it did 
so in vastly greater quantities than during the reign of Basil II, and 
this must have had implications elsewhere in the empire. All evidence 
suggests that the money supply was fairly inelastic, and it has been 
argued that the demands placed on it by the economic boom throughout 
the empire placed such a strain on mints that emperors were obliged 
to debase the high value coinage.*5 It is perhaps significant that 
Michael IV was the first to reduce the gold content of the imperial 
nomisma, although the reasons for his move have been the subject 
of a discussion which we cannot reprise here. In dealing with low 
value coinage it seems safe to state that a huge leap in the volume 


24. Hendy 1989: xi-xii. 

25. Although Angold 1997: 84, has pointed out the argument which relates an inelastic 
money supply to debasement is circular and based on the assumption that debasement 
proves inelasticity. 
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of copper coins required in one region would require far more to be 
struck in Constantinople, if the bullion were available, or for a greater 
proportion of the folles struck to be directed towards Paristrion at 
the expense of other regions. Furthermore, the shift occurred at the 
same time as a push to increase the fiscalization of taxation in the 
new administrative district of Bulgaria: it is important to note that 
the prioritization of Paristrion, and the large numbers of coins, both 
low and high value denominations, which were pumped into the 
region from Constantinople to facilitate the process of exchange and 
payments of stipends, may even have been instrumental in provoking 
rebellions in the western Balkans during the reign of Michael IV. 

So, a new policy which promoted trading over raiding was instituted 
at the lower Danube after 1036. It was soon to be tested severely, 
for shortly after the Russian attack on Constantinople in 1043 Catacalon 
Cecaumenus, whom Scylitzes (433) described as ‘archon of the towns 
and lands along the Ister’, sent news that a very large group of 
Pechenegs had departed their established lands, and were pressing 
towards the empire’s Danube frontier. The Pecheneg migration was 
the result of pressure from a further nomad people, the Oghuz or 
Ouzes. Scylitzes provides a remarkably detailed account of northern 
affairs at this time, and documents a feud which erupted between the 
Pechenegs’ supreme chieftain, Tyrach, and his subordinate Kegen.”6 
This episode is treated at greater length by others, so requires no full 
treatment here. Nevertheless, it is clear that the bitter struggles that 
ensued between 1048 and 1053 give the lie to the oversimplified 
characterization of the frontier policy of Constantine IX (1042-55) 
as pacific and money-grubbing. Indeed, the large standing army 
Constantine IX had inherited was wholly inadequate to confront and 
control the mobile warbands of Pechenegs who had established 
themselves across the Moesian plain. Therefore he, or his generals, 
reorganized Byzantine forces, and the field army was broken up and 


26. Shepard 1992b: 171-81 (and in oral communications) has maintained that Scylitzes 
is drawing here on a source written by the aforementioned Catacalon Cecaumenus, 
who had first-hand knowledge of the Pechenegs in question, and may even have 
befriended Kegen. 
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dispersed through various fortified camps. From these they launched 
surprise attacks on the Pechenegs’ camps, seizing booty and prisoners. 
Employing such guerrilla tactics the Byzantines gained significant 
early successes, before a siege at Preslav and a series of defeats saw 
Constantine’s martial spirit waver. Public reaction to the cruel massacre 
of Byzantine youth was strong, and the emperor was left with no 
option but to recognize the settlement of an independent group of 
nomads between the Haemus and lower Danube, in the vicinity of 
the ‘hundred hills’ (near Anchialus).? 

In 1053 Constantine agreed a thirty-year peace treaty, and with 
‘gifts and imperial titles soothed the ferocity and barbarity’ of the 
Pechenegs.” Henceforth, the soothed ‘Scythians’ were allowed to 
remain within the frontiers of the oikoumene. At the same time great 
care was also taken to maintain good relations with the native 
proteuontes who now lived alongside the Pechenegs. Thus, Attaleiates 
also tells us, the citizens of the ‘paristrian’ cities were granted honours 
with annual stipends (philotimiai) to guarantee their loyalty and 
support a substantial native army, largely of so-called ‘Bulgarians’.” 
This was not a radical departure from earlier policy, since Byzantine 
control in the peripheral cities always depended upon securing local 
cooperation. Nevertheless, we should note that the locals came to 
rely upon the stipends, and this would have consequences later. 

Therefore, under Constantine IX administrative reforms in Paristrion 
were brought to completion. Besides continued reliance on controlled 
trade at the emporia, there was increased reliance on local magnates. 
Moreover, Oikonomides (1966: 413-17) saw Constantine's installation 
of guerrilla units in fortified encampments as a shift towards a 
permanent defensive strategy based around numerous small castles. 
The kastrophylakes, guardians of the castles, were later the subject 
of a law, a 'constitution of the emperor Michel VII Ducas, decreeing 
that anybody receiving castles in any way must possess them for 


27. Scylitzes: 465, 467; Diaconu 1970: 66-9. 

28. Attaleiates: 37-8; Diaconu 1970: 75-6; Dólger 1925: ii, nr. 909. 
29. Attaleiates: 83, 204-5. 

30. Dólger 1925: ii, nr. 1012. 
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life.'?? That is, the grant was for life only, and the castle did not 
become the private property of the kastrophylax, nor was it heritable 
or alienable. However, the kastrophylax was entitled to a military 
levy, the kastroktisia, which was earmarked for the construction and 
upkeep of castles. Most often the kastroktisia was an exemption 
granted to a powerful individual or institution charged with local 
defence duties.?! It would certainly make sense to operate the system 
in Paristrion, where, as we have seen, the kastra provided refuge for 
locals. Furthermore, increased reliance on kastrophylakes is 
unremarkable in a region which was dominated and administered 
from a few scattered strongholds. 

Constantine IX also introduced a coordinating authority with 
responsibility for the scattered strongholds, and for liaison with the 
local potentates. In effect, we may credit him with the creation of a 
unified command of Paristrion, which was known for the first time 
as Paradounavon, and the commander known as the katepano. We 
have the seal of one Michael vestarches, which was probably Michael 
Doceianus. This commander was captured and killed by the Pechenegs 
in 1051, which suggests that he held the office of katepano of 
Paradounavon until then.? Several seals struck by the katepano of 
Paradounavon Demetrius Catacalon, patrikios, anthypatos and vestes 
have been discovered at Dristra. This character may be the court 
dignitary not named by Attaleiates who achieved significant victories 
over the Pechenegs at Arcadiopolis and Rentakion before the dispute 
with the pronoetes of Bulgaria? However, the historian may also be 
referring to a contemporary commander in the region, the vestes 
Symeon, who is known from seals with the legend ‘vestes and katepano 
of Paradounavon'. (With such a title, he cannot have held this command 
in the 1020s as Bánescu (1946: 70) claimed.) A subsequent commander 
of Paradounavon, the magistros and doux Basil Apocapes was probably 


31. Trojanos 1969: 39-57; Lemerle 1979: 224. 

32. Zacos & Nesbitt 1985: ii, 300; Iordanov 1993a: 143-4, favours an otherwise 
unattested Michael in the 1060s. Michael may also have held the office (or used the 
title) katepano of Mesopotamia (Ibid.: 141-2). 

33. Iordanov 1993a: 143-4. 
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appointed during the brief reign of Isaac I Comnenus (1057-9).34 
Bánescu (1946: 84-8) was the first to make the connection between 
Apocapes and Basil, magistros tou Paradounabi, mentioned in the 
manuscript Paris. Coisl. 263. 

Isaac Comnenus ascended the throne after a coup, and in response 
to a joint assault of Hungarians and Pechenegs renewed the aggressive 
northern policy abandoned in 1053.35 He achieved no substantive 
success. If the Pechenegs proved unwilling to relinquish territory in 
Paristrion it had much to do with their old adversaries, the Ouzes, 
who had occupied their former lands north of the lower Danube. 
Ominously for both the Pechenegs and Byzantines, in 1064 the Ouzes 
cast their gaze across the river, and set off in search of new wealth 
and territory. Attaleiates (83) records that ‘the commanders of the 
towns of the Danube . . . the magistros Basil Apocapes and the 
illustrious magistros Nicephorus Botaneiates’ were both captured, and 
lands were despoiled as far south as Thessalonica. Fortunately for 
the Byzantines the Ouzes fell victim to an epidemic (a similar disease 
had decimated Tyrach's Pechenegs in winter 1047). Some survivors 
were recruited into the Byzantine army and served as ethnic mercenary 
units. (Their notorious defection contributed to the Byzantine defeat 
at Mantzikert in 1071). Others returned north, and were employed 
either as border guards by the ruler of Kiev, or as Grenzwdchter by 
the ruler of Hungary. They were certainly not eliminated, and their 
migration only drew further attention to the continued dynamism and 
turbulence north of the Black Sea. The spectre of a further nomadic 
people, the Cumans, loomed large, and Byzantine agents in Cherson 
would have monitored their advance across the south Russian steppe. 

The persistent threat posed by the various nomadic peoples 
confirmed the new emperor Constantine X (1059-67) in his decision 
that there could be no effective military solution to the problems in 
Paristrion. It had been demonstrated consistently that the Pechenegs 
could not be eradicated by pitched battle, and that security and stability 
were better achieved by appeasement. Moreover, although the menace 


34. Iordanov 1988: 89-92; Barnea 1987: 84-5. 
35. Attaleiates: 66; Scylitzes Continuatus: 106-7. 
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of the Ouzes was apparently over, experience demanded that the 
emperor take precautions against further invasions. The best way to 
do this was to regard the Pechenegs’ settlement as permanent and to 
harness their interests to those of the empire. ‘Patzinakia’ had been 
established in the face of Byzantine opposition, but it could now be 
organized into an effective buffer against further attacks on the empire. 
Control over the rich trading cities remained paramount. Pácuiul lui 
Soare, Dinogetia, Noviodunum and Nufárul served as outposts of 
civilization, as centres for the dissemination of influence and the 
dispersement of wealth, and as headquarters for those charged with 
monitoring the lands to the north and south. Their strong walls could 
resist land and sea attacks, and they could be reached swiftly by sea. 
We should reiterate that Byzantium retained control of the Black Sea 
ports en route. Thus, the same Cyril Phileotes who had spent his 
youth sailing to the phrouria of the lower Danube could send a friend 
to Anchialus with goods to exchange for wheat; and he warned an 
Armenian against his decision to travel by land from Dercus in Thrace 
to the port of Varna, urging him to 'take a boat to return to Varna 
along with sailors we know and trust'. The Armenian chose to cross 
the Haemus, and was killed by brigands.*¢ 

A further major advantage of maintaining peaceful relations with 
the nomads was that it allowed for the advancement of a powerful 
force for stability between the Haemus and lower Danube: the Orthodox 
faith. Baptism was a precondition of settlement within the oikoumene. 
A monk was charged by Constantine IX with performing mass baptisms 
of nomads in the Danube's waters, and in a series of panegyrical 
orations presented at the time of the Pecheneg wars John Mauropous 
commended the baptisms, and praised the emperor for saving so many 
souls." Cyril Phileotes spent his later years dodging Pechenegs. His 
hagiographer has Cyril praise Alexius I (1081-1118) for ending the 
nomad threat, announcing: 'If now I would want to recount the peoples 
of all languages that you led to Christ by your divinely-inspired 
teaching and holy baptism I would run out of time. Above all the 


36. The Life of St. Cyril Phileotes, ed. Sargologos: 117, 126-7, 343, 352-3. 
37. Mauropous, ed. Lagarde: 142-7. 
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Scythians [Pechenegs] who were otherwise wolves you transformed 
with God’s aid and favour into lambs and gathered them to God’s 
flock with the bath of regeneration’ .*® Quite how effective the act of 
immersion was in soothing the nomadic wolves must be questioned, 
but their frequent exposure to the faith was to be guaranteed by the 
reappointment of a metropolitan in Dristra with responsibility for at 
least five suffragan sees in Paristrion. The exact sites of these is 
uncertain; a diocese of Axiopolis existed until 1092 when its incumbent 
was transferred to Abydos, and bishops may also have been present 
at Noviodunum, Dinoetia, Troesmis and Lovech.?? 

Coin finds at the ‘paristrian’ emporia remain high for the period 
after Isaac I’s reign (see Table 1). For example there have been c. 280 
finds of bronze folles at Pácuiul lui Soare which were struck between 
1060 and 1071, compared with c. 300 struck between 1042 and 1060, 
and c. 275 struck between 1025 and 1042; thus the number of coins 
found per year actually increases (see Table 2 and Figure 2). At other 
sites the numbers of Byzantine coins found remain high, if fewer 
than between 1025 and 1045, and sherds of Constantinopolitan pottery 
are still abundant. Furthermore, a series of copper coins appears which 
were significantly thinner than regular issues from Constantinople, 
with a more sharply defined relief. It has been suggested that these 
coins were struck at a regional mint, originally situated in Dristra. 
Finds are too abundant for them to be ‘counterfeits’ or a local initiative: 
they account for more than 60% of coins dating from the reign of 
Romanus IV (1068-71), and between 75% and 90% for the distinct 
issues of Michael VII Ducas (1071-8). This does not mean that 
coins from the capital were no longer reaching the lower Danube, 
for according to a fundamental and universal numismatic principle, 
the higher bullion content of the Constantinopolitan issues would 
have led to their rapid withdrawal from general circulation. They 
would, therefore, not occur as stray losses. However, it does suggest 


38. The Life of St. Cyril Phileotes, ed. Sargologos: 230. 

39. Darrouzés 1984: 186; Diaconu 1991: 82-7; Georgiev 1987: 153-4; Dimitrov 
1992: 82-91. 

40. Oberlünder-Tárnoveanu 1983: 261-70. Figures do not include anonymous folles. 
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strongly that the imperial government was having difficulty meeting 
the demands for abundant cash to service the ‘paristrian’ emporia. 
This was part of a general cash crisis in Byzantium which resulted 
in rapid debasement of the gold currency after 1067. Further efforts 
to recoup bullion for the imperial fisc had serious repercussions in 
Paristrion.^! 

In 1072, soon after the accession of Michael VII, rebellion erupted 
in Paristrion. The turmoil resulted from a decision by Michael VII's 
chief minister, the notorious Nicephoritzes (a diminutive form of his 
given name, Nicephorus), to stop both the annual subsidies paid to 
the mixobarbaroi dwelling beside the Danube and the 'gifts' despatched 
to the Pechenegs.*? The emperor despatched his confidant, the vestarches 
Nestor, who was a native of the northern Balkans, to calm the locals.? 
However, Nestor was condemned in his absence by Nicephoritzes, 
prompting him to join the rebellion and lead an allied force across 
the Haemus to the walls of Constantinople. He demanded the removal 
of his accuser, but while the emperor dithered tensions rose between 
his forces and his Pecheneg allies. Therefore, Nestor withdrew beyond 
the Haemus and engineered an independent solution in Paristrion.“ 

The turmoil in Paristrion can be discerned in the numismatic profile 
of several sites. A remarkable series of coin hoards have been discovered 
which were concealed between 1072 and 1074 (or shortly thereafter). 
A parcel of coins discovered at Pácuiul lui Soare in 1978 comprised 
33 copper coins dating from the reigns of Michael IV (four coins), 
Constantine IX (nine), Constantine X (five), Romanus IV (11) and 
Michael IV (one). The chronological range of the coins suggest that 
this may have been the savings of a person of very modest means. 
However, it is more likely to reflect the fact that copper coins remained 
in circulation for many years. The fact that the greatest number of 
coins date from the brief period 1068-71, and the terminal coin is of 


41. Morrisson 1976: 3-47. 

42. Attaleiates: 204-5; on Nicephoritzes see Angold 1997: 121-4; on mixobarbaroi 
see Stephenson 2000b: forthcoming. 

43. For the various, inevitably inconclusive, discussions of Nestor's ethnicity see 
Diaconu 1970: 102-3; Cheynet 1990: 390. 

44. Attaleiates: 205-9. 
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Michael VII's first issue, suggest concealment early in that emperor’s 
reign.“ Two hoards from Dristra also terminate with Michael VII's 
early issues. The first, a copper parcel, contained a range of anonymous 
folles. The most common type was class G, with two contemporary 
initialled folles of Romanus IV, and one of Michael VII. The second, 
Gyurgendzhik hoard consisted of 21 nomismata of Michael’s second 
issue, and one tetarteron of his third. A fourth hoard, discovered at 
Ishirkovo in Bulgaria, consisted mainly of gold from the reign of 
Constantine IX, but was concealed during or after the reign of Romanus 
IV. A fifth hoard of fifteen nomismata struck by Romanus IV (six 
coins) and Michael VII (nine) was unearthed in 1959.‘ 

Nicephoritzes' decision to withdraw the annual subsidies is 
remarkable when one considers what sustained efforts had been made 
to ensure the loyalty of the local elites and the effective functioning 
of the emporia. It seems impossible that so much would be risked 
by mere shortsighted and short-term money-grubbing, and we might 
conjecture that the withdrawal of the philotimiai payments were part 
of a general shift in imperial policy towards Paristrion which fitted 
into the chief minister's grand design. Nicephoritzes was the architect 
of a series of initiatives designed to re-establish central control over 
the empire's resources and finances. For this reason alone he would 
not have jeopardized control of the rich markets on the lower Danube. 
Might Nicephoritzes have intended in the longer term that the markets 
themselves rather than direct subsidies from Constantinople would 
support the local elites and their retinues who defended the frontier? 
We have already seen it conjectured that a regional mint had been 
established which supplied the majority of coins used in everyday 
transactions, and that coins struck at that mint by Michael VII's 
moneymakers swiftly came to replace regular Constantinopolitan 
issues. To my knowledge no gold coins were ever struck in the region, 
but, if there was a mint, the capability was there. Furthermore, the 
chief minister had devised a new method for privileging individuals 
who engaged in trade which, simultaneously generated greater taxation 
revenue for the imperial treasury: the phoundax. 


45. Conovici & Lungu 1980: 397-402. 
46. Metcalf 1979: 75; Barnea 1960: 245-54; Frankopan 1997; 37. 
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Nicephoritzes had established an imperial monopoly over the sale 
and purchase of grain at Raidestos, a port on the Sea of Marmara 
which supplied Constantinople. All producers were obliged to sell 
their grain to traders in the imperial depot (phoundax), whence it 
would then be sold on at considerably inflated prices. Magdalino 
(1995: 44-5) has pointed out that the intention was not to eliminate 
the market or to take over the infrastructure, but to tax the process 
of exchange more efficiently, and to privilege those merchants 
established within the phoundax. He also noted that the ‘phoundax 
at Raidestos was not the only one, or the last one of its kind in 
Byzantium’. It seems certain the Nicephoritzes would have sought 
to establish closer imperial control over the rich markets on the lower 
Danube, and his preferred method may thus have been by the 
imposition of a phoundax. While no documentary proof for this 
supposition exists, Attaleiates (204) does begin his account of the 
rebellion of the mixobarbaroi by noting that they were aware of the 
developments at Raidestos. Is it not possible that Nicephoritzes 
intended to return with one hand what he had taken with the other? 
Many of those who had lost out by the withdrawal of their annual 
stipends could have been recompensed with privileged trading rights 
within the phoundax. Whereas hitherto imperial coin had been minted 
and despatched to facilitate trade and benefit traders indiscriminately, 
now the supply of cash would be closely monitored and supplemented 
locally, and within the phoundax certain individuals would be granted 
exclusive rights to charge inflated prices and extract inflated profits. 
Both the imperial government and the local elite would benefit 
economically, and the emporia would continue to flourish. The obvious 
flaw in Nicephoritzes’ plan — if this was his plan — is that it was 
immensely unpopular. Even at Raidestos, in the heart of the empire, 
the phoundax inspired outrage, and was subsequently destroyed in a 
popular revolt." If Nicephoritzes had determined to establish a 
phoundax as far away as the lower Danube his judgement was double 
flawed. 


Keble College, University of Oxford 
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Table 1. Isolated finds of low value coins at lower Danube (total finds) 


Stray finds of low value Byzantine coins at major sites on the lower Danube 


Dristra Pacuiul Dinogetia N'dunum Nufărul 


John I, Basil Il & Constantine IX (969-1028) 54 71 141 123 98 
Romanus Ill (1028-34) 1 93 36 64 60 
Michael IV (1034-41) 23 183 36 114 93 
Constantine IX (1042-55) 31 300 118 103 140 
Constantine X (1059-67) 23 167 62 120 
Romanus IV (1068-71) 9 112 62 65 
Michael VII (1071-8) 34 84 34 45 
Nicephorus lI (1078-81) 15 45 59 47 
Alexius | — pre-reform coins (1081-92) 1 38 51 54 


Totals 191 1093 672 722 





Figure 1. Isolated finds of low value coins at lower Danube (total finds) 
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Table 2. Isolated finds of low value Byzantine coins at the lower 
Danube (coins per year of each reign) 


Coins per year of reign 


Dristra Pacuiui Dinogetia N'dunum Nufărul 


John 1, Basil | & Constantine VIII (969-1028) 0.92 1.18 2.39 2.05 1.63 
Romanus III (1028-34) 0.16 15.5 6 10.66 10 
Michael IV (1034-41) 3.289 26.14 5.14 16.28 13.28 
Constantine IX (1042-55) 2.39 23.07 9.1 7.52 10.75 
Constantine X (1059-67) 29 20.87 5.25 7.75 15 
Romanus IV (1067-71) 3 28 1.66 15 16.25 
Michael VII (1071-8) 4.9 12 3.85 5.05 6.42 
Nicephorus III (1078-81) 4.3 15 7 19.66 15.66 
Alexius | — pre-reform coins (1081-92) 0.01 3.45 0.01 4.63 4.9 





Figure 2. Coins per year 
of reign (averaged) 
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Figure 3. Paristrion 
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‘Conquering the souls’: 
nationalism and Greek guerrilla 


warfare in Ottoman Macedonia, 
1904-1908 


DIMITRIS LIVANIOS 


Abstract 

This article aims to analyse the Greek struggle against Bulgarian bands and 
‘Bulgarian’ villages in Ottoman Macedonia between 1904 and 1908. Greek 
views on the necessity of violence, the logic of terror, and guerrilla tactics 
are examined and set against their particular context. It is argued that the 
form, purpose and intensity of violence were shaped not only by Greek 
intentions and peasant reactions, but mainly by the prevalence in Macedonia 
of pre-national religious identities, which obstructed the transformation of 
peasants into Greeks and allowed violence to function as the ultimate arbitrator 
of ‘national’ affiliations. 


I. The setting: the predicament of nationalism in Ottoman Macedonia 

If the primary objective of warmaking is to ‘compel our enemy to 
do our will’, as Clausewitz has argued,' then the Greeks set themselves 
an even more demanding task in the early 20th century. As Greek 
and Bulgarian guerrilla bands clashed in Ottoman Macedonia between 
1904 and 1908, trying to win the hotly disputed ‘national’ allegiances 
of the Orthodox peasant population, the Greeks, or at least the more 
enlightened among them, quickly realised that their main aim was 
not just to defeat their opponents militarily but something much more 


I am grateful to Dr. John Campbell, Dr. Mark Mazower and Dr. Renée Hirschon for 
their much appreciated comments on earlier drafts of this article. A special word of 
thanks is also due to Dr. Basil Gunaris for his help and our long conversations on 
things Macedonian. 

1. Carl Von Clausewitz, On War, ed. and trans. by Michael Howard and Peter Paret 
(London 1993) 83. 
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elusive: ‘to conquer the territory of the souls’? of the Macedonian 
peasants. 

However, before discussing the Greek military effort against the 
Bulgarian bands, it is necessary to point out that the ‘soul’ of the 
peasants of Ottoman Macedonia, consisting of the Vilayets of Salonika, 
Monastir and Kosovo,’ proved to be a rather slippery animal, no less 
difficult to define than to catch. Throughout the period between the 
establishment of the Bulgarian national Church, the Exarchate, in 
1870, which delivered a deadly blow to the unity of the Millet -i 
Rum,‘ and the partition of Macedonia following the Balkan Wars of 
1912-1913, the bone of contention between the Greeks and the 
Bulgarians was the ‘national’ orientation of the demographically 
dominant Slav-speaking Orthodox population.? 

Yet, it is exactly the issue of national affiliation that mattered least 
to the Slav peasants. Despite the cohorts of energetic priests, vocal 
teachers, prolific journalists, and the few converted in their midst, 
who tirelessly waved the flag of nationalism in Macedonia, there is 
enough evidence to suggest that the majority of the Slav peasants 
found it extremely difficult to identify with national ideologies, which 


2. ‘Na KATOKTHOWLEV To TOV woxov éSadoc'. Apxeiov Yrovpyetov EEwtepiKkwv 
(Archives of the Greek Ministry for Foreign Affairs, hereafter: AYE), file YPE/1904, 
A.A.K./ST, Lambros Koromilas (Greek Consul-General in Salonika) to Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs [hereafter: M.F.A.], no. 11, 30/9/1904. 

3. As everything in Macedonian history, this territorial demarcation has far from 
been unanimously accepted. Some Greek scholars refuse to accept the Vilayet of 
Kosovo as Macedonian territory, and Serbian accounts include the region's northern 
part in “Old Serbia’. For conflicting views on the delimitation of Macedonian frontiers 
see: V. Colokotronis, La Macédoine et I’ Hellénisme. Etude Historique et Ethnologique 
(Paris 1919) 607. T.R. Georgevitch, Macedonia (London 1908) 2-6. Richard von Mach, 
The Bulgarian Exarchate: Its History and the Extent of its Authority in Turkey (London- 
Neuchatel 1907) 43. 

4. For the Greek-Orthodox Millet see Richard Clogg, ‘The Greek Millet in the 
Ottoman Empire', in: Benjamin Braude-Bernard Lewis, eds., Christians and Jews in 
the Ottoman Empire. The Functioning of a Plural Society, I, The Central Lands, (New 
York 1982) 185-207. 

5. Unsurprisingly, statistics (and maps), which were produced at an astonishing pace, 
more often reflected the intentions of their makers rather than the actual demographic 
situation. The idiosyncratic Ottoman statistics which counted religious affiliations 
instead of 'nationalities', further perplexed the issue. Be that as it may, the numerical 
supremacy of the Slav-speakers in the three Vilayets is beyond doubt. They dominated 
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others tried to impose upon them. The main cleavage in Ottoman 
Macedonia at that time, that between the followers of the Bulgarian 
Exarchate, considered by Sofia as ‘Bulgarians’, and those who 
remained loyal to the Patriarchate of Constantinople, claimed by 
Athens as ‘Greeks’, did not appear to be a clear-cut national distinction, 
but rather an uncertain divide, which the peasants of Macedonia found 
easy to cross when told, or forced, to do so. What determined their 
choice, always tentative and reluctant, ranged from financial 
considerations, social cleavages, and local politics, to personal 
animosities, leaving thus precious little room, if any, for ‘national’ 
orientations.$ 

Consequently, it was not surprising that the choice between the 
Exarch and the Patriarch often appeared to be capricious and rested 
on rather peculiar grounds. In Resen, in Western Macedonia, for 
example the peasants flocked to the Bulgarian Church, instead of 
opting for the Greek, because of the sublime voice of its cantor. It 
seems that his was a gifted family, for his son, Boris Christoff, became 
a very distinguished Bulgarian opera singer.’ In other churches, where 
the excellence of their cantor was not sufficient to attract large 
audiences, the gramophone was used, a novelty at the time, in order 
to reveal to the God-fearing peasants what the Most High thought 
about the subject; as should be expected, God spoke Bulgarian and 


the rural areas, while Greek-speakers were mainly confined to the southern and littoral 
areas of Macedonia and the urban centres. The Macedonian landscape was also punctuated 
by scattered Vlach- and Albanian-speaking villages (the latter dominant in Kosovo) 
while the Jews formed sizeable communities in Salonika (half the city's population), 
Kastoria and other towns. For statistical data see Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Report of the International Commission to Inquire into the Causes and Conduct 
of the Balkan Wars (Washington, D.C. 1914) 28, 30. For Bulgarian accounts see Iordan 
Ivanoff, Les Bulgares Devant le Congrès de la Paix. Documents Historiques, 
Ethnographiques et Diplomatiques (Berne 1919) 294-304, and especially Vasil Künchov, 
Makedoniya: Etnographia i Statistika (Sofia 1900). For a Greek view see Colokotronis, 
op. cit., 603-619. For maps of Macedonia see H.R. Wilkinson, Maps and Politics: A 
Review of the Ethnographic Cartography of Macedonia (Liverpool 1951). 

6. For a stimulating discussion of this issue see Basil Gunaris, 'Social Cleavages 
and National ‘Awakening’ in Ottoman Macedonia’, East European Quarterly 4 (1996) 
409-426. 

7. Richard Crampton, Eastern Europe in the Twentieth Century (London 1994) 20. 
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advised the peasants to side with the Bulgarian comitadjis.8 
Whenever contemporary sources referred to what the peasants 
themselves had to say about their national orientation, it appeared 
that they were concerned with ‘real’ issues that seemed to them to 
be relevant, and not with the choice of a nationality: A Slav in Western 
Macedonia, who spoke also Greek, told a French traveller in the late 
19th century that he was not prepared to waste his time thinking 
about Serbia or Bulgaria. The main issue was not to be under the 
Turkish yoke. ‘Our fathers were Greeks and none mentioned the 
Bulgarians’, he remarked. "We became Bulgarians, we won. If we 
have to be Serbs it is not a problem. But for the time being it is 
better for us to be Bulgarians’.? Against this background, it was not 
surprising that a French Consul in Macedonia remarked to H.N. 
Brailsford, a British journalist that, if he was given enough funds, 
he would be able to persuade the Slavs that they were in fact 
Frenchmen.'? The fact that the distinction between the Christians and 
their Muslim overlords was the only one that could be fully understood 
in Macedonia is also evident from the testimony of many other 
contemporary observers. In 1908 a British author gave the following 
description of a Macedonian peasant: ‘Antoni Stancoff, [from the 
village] of Frangotchi. Speaks no Greek. Is a Patriarchist. Does not 
know the difference between Patriarchist and Exarchist. Suffers from 
the exactions of the Turks. Does not want any bands in his village. 
Has no preference between Greek and Bulgarian, so long as the Turk 
goes.'! At about the same time, when Brailsford asked a group of 
Slav-speaking boys in Ochrid who built the medieval fortress of the 


8. Georgios Modis, O MaxseBovikóc Aydv xoi n veditepn naxebovikri voropía 
(Salonika 1967) 149. For the comitadjis (Bulgarian guerrillas) see below, p. 201. 
9. *Eusíc Sev okotiCóuaote Kar TOAÓ yia Xepf(a n BovAyapía, apkei va 
unv cipaote «dro and rov Toópko!. Oi ratepáðec pac roov EAAnvec Kat 
Kaveic dev éAeye TOTE Ta nepi BovAydpov. Tivape Bovayapot, Kepdioaue . .. 
Av Tpén&i va eíuaore XépDoi kaud avríppnon. Tia tpa óuoc eivai Kardtepa 
Bovayapot.’ Victor Bérard, Tovpkía xat EAAnviouóc. OGoiropikó orn Makebovía 
(Athens 1987) 169. Greek trans. of La Turquie et |’ Hellénisme Contemporain (Paris 
1893). 
10. H.N. Brailsford, Macedonia: Its Races and their Future (London 1906) 102-103. 
11. Allen Upward, The East End of Europe (London 1908) 181-182. 
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city, the boys answered that ‘the free men’ did. When he enquired 
whether these ‘free men’ were Turks, Bulgarians or Serbs, he was 
told: ‘No they weren't Turks they were Christians’ .'? 

It should be noted here that for the peasants, this fundamental 
distinction between the Christian and the Muslim had also some 
‘physical’ dimensions, which could prove crucial when the wrong 
man was found in the wrong place. In 1903 a Greek chieftain 
encountered a peasant in the area of Grevena, where there were many 
Greek-speaking Muslims. The unfortunate peasant started crossing 
himself frantically and begged the suspicious chieftain to believe that 
he too was a true Orthodox and not a Muslim. At the end, he had 
to produce the ultimate proof: he was uncircumcised. After that 
demonstration his life was spared.? Identity, it would appear, could 
not be a matter of choice; it ‘existed’ independent of what a person 
said. In a very real sense, it was ‘incorporated’ into the peasants’ 
bodies, and thus it could be proved beyond doubt. 

What these, as well as many other similar incidents, clearly illustrate 
is that the common Balkan ‘mentality’ of the Orthodox Greek Millet, 
the ‘symbolic universe of the eighteenth-century Balkan society’, as 
Kitromilides has termed it, was still providing the peasants of 
Macedonia with the terms of reference, with which they made sense 
of identity questions. This common pre-national mentality, formed 
by the traditions of the Orthodox Christian religion, and cemented 
over the centuries of Ottoman rule, had more room for the Christian 
‘commonwealth’ that the ‘nation’, and it was still relevant at the turn 
of the century. And this, despite the emergence, initially timid and 
later on irresistibly powerful, of secular and mutually exclusive 
national ideologies, that were to eventually destroy the Christian 
unity, shatter its common ground and make a Serb, a Bulgarian or a 
Greek out of a Christian.'* 


12. Brailsford, op. cit., 99. 

13. Efthimios Kaoudis, /Evac xpnrixéc ayovítero: yia tn Maxedovia: 
Azouvnuoveóuara, 1903-1907, ed. by Aggelos Chotzidis (Salonika 1996) 41. 

14. Paschalis Kitromilides, ‘“Balkan mentality": History, Legend, Imagination’, in: 
Nations and Nationalism, 2 (1996) 163-191. See also his Enlightenment, Nationalism, 
Orthodoxy (London 1994), for a perceptive discussion of those issues. 
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It is within this framework that the exchange referred to above 
between Brailsford and the Slav boys can be properly understood, 
and it reveals something about the predicament of nationalism in 
Ottoman Macedonia: the peasants were asked to answer questions 
they could not understand. They were asked to address issues that 
belonged to the era of nationalism at a time when they, lagging 
behind, still lived in a pre-national era, which seemed to refuse to 
die a natural death, although its days were clearly numbered.?? But 
as the same acute observer noted, in that part of the world ‘centuries 
do not follow one another, they coexist’ .!6 In Macedonia the coexistence 
of pre-national Christianity with national ideologies proved to be a 
cause of misery and dislocation, for at about the same time that 
Brailsford gently enquired about the nationality of the young boys, 
another sort of men asked the peasants exactly the same question. 
But these men were armed, and they knew the answer they wanted 
to hear. 

Armed men had never been an unfamiliar sight in Ottoman 
Macedonia. At the turn of the century the peasants already had the 
misfortune of knowing all too well a variety of them. For a start, 
brigandage, a common feature of Balkan societies, was widespread 
in Macedonia, causing considerable insecurity to life and property, 
which was further accentuated by the heavy-handed attitude of the 
Turkish detachments pursuing the outlaws.!’ But the most important 


15. It should be added here that the unwillingness of Christian peasants to identify 
with national ideas was by no means confined to Macedonia, but it was a common 
feature in all parts of the Greek Millet. In late 19th century Asia Minor, for instance, 
when a Greek-speaking Christian was asked if he was Greek, he replied: ‘No, I’m not 
anything. I've told you that I’m a Christian, and once again I say to you that I am a 
Christian’. loakeim Valavanis, Mikrasiatika (Athens 1891) 26-27, as quoted by Richard 
Clogg, ‘Anadolu Hiristiyan Karindaslarimiz: The Turkish-speaking Greeks of Asia 
Minor’, in: John Burke-Stathis Gauntlett, eds., Neohellenism (Canberra 1992) 67. 

16. Brailsford, Macedonia, op. cit., 1. 

17. For an overview of brigandage in the Balkans see Traian Stoianovich, Balkan 
Worlds: The First and Last Europe (New York 1994) 165-168. For Macedonia see 
the colourful (and romantic) account of Herbert Vivian, The Servian Tragedy With 
Some Impressions of Macedonia (London 1904) 253-267. For the Greek case see the 
lucid account of John S. Koliopoulos, Brigands with a Cause: Brigandage and 
Irredentism in Modern Greece, 1821-1912 (Oxford 1987). 
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threat to public order in the province came from the activities of the 
comitadjis (Committee-men), the notorious guerrillas of the Internal 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation, who from the late 19th 
century roamed the province forcing Patriarchist villages to defect 
to the Exarchate. This was the time when, according to a popular 
saying, ‘the day belonged to the Turk, the night to the comitadji’.'® 
The campaign of terror inflicted upon the peasants by the Bulgarian 
bands was followed in the summer of 1903 by another major disaster: 
on 20 July (New Style: 2 August) IMRO staged an uprising ‘against 
the tyranny and the barbarism’ of the Turkish yoke, which was brutally 
suppressed by the Turkish army, and an assortment of irregulars. 
Thousands of peasants, although they had shown little active support 
for the ‘Ilinden’ uprising, fled to the hills, while tens of villages, 
mainly in the Vilayet of Monastir, were reduced to ruins by the Turks.” 

It may safely be said that the successive waves of oppression and 
violence experienced by the peasant population had a cumulative 
effect and seriously affected their psychology. Given that security of 
life and property was never guaranteed, an all-pervading fear was a 
constant feature that haunted their existence, and survival became 
their primary concern. It was fear and oppression that moulded their 
character and made them appear (to those observers who took an 
interest in their affairs) complacent, resigned to their miserable station, 
ready to accommodate the powerful of the day, and apathetic to any 
preoccupation other than their livelihood. The image of the apathetic 
and resigned Macedonian peasant was very slow to die out and 
remained quite vivid as late as the early 1940s. A British Liaison 
Officer in Florina, in 1944, was told by a Slav peasant (in Greek) 


18. P.R.O. F.0./371, 14316, C4470, Foreign Office Memorandum dated 5/6/1930. 
For IMRO see Duncan Perry, The Politics of Terror: The Macedonian Liberation 
Movements, 1893-1908 (Durham and London 1988). 

19. For accounts of the revolution and its preparations see: Douglas Dakin, The 
Greek Struggle in Macedonia (Salonika 1963) 98-106; Richard Crampton, Bulgaria, 
1878-1918: A History (Boulder and New York 1983) 283. Joseph Swire, Bulgarian 
Conspiracy (London 1939) 99, See also a useful collection of documents in: Basil 
Gunaris, ed., The Events of 1903 in Macedonia as Presented in European Diplomatic 
Correspondence (Salonika 1993). 
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that ‘we have had so many different masters that now, whoever comes 
along, we say (placing his hands together and smiling pleasantly and 
making a little bow) “kalos orisate"' [welcome]. Another Slav just 
added that all he hoped for was ‘to know that what I work for, what 
I swear for, will at the end be mine’. 


II. Violence as midwife: guerrilla tactics 

It was against this particular social background that the Greeks 
began to form bands in Macedonia and to pursue in a systematic way 
their struggle against the Bulgarian comitadjis, between 1904 and 
1908, when the Young Turk revolution raised anew hopes for reform, 
which were dashed shortly afterwards. This period has been classified 
in Greek historiography as ‘the Macedonian Struggle’ (MaeSovikóc 
Ayóvac), and was quickly idealised.?! By 1904, the element of terror 
introduced by the Bulgarian bands in forcing Patriarchist villages into 
the fold of the Exarchate had reached alarming proportions. According 
to Nikolaos Evgeniadis, the Greek Consul in Salonika, very few Slav- 
speaking peasants still dared in 1904 to declare themselves Greeks.” 
As should be expected the nature of the Greek effort to reverse the 
situation in Macedonia in favour of the Patriarchists, was heavily 
determined by (and indeed in many respects was modelled after) the 


20. P.R.O., F.0./371, 43649, Report by Capt. P.H. Evans entitled: ‘Report on the 
free Macedonia movement in area Florina’, dated 1/12/1944. The Report has been 
published by Andrew Rossos, ‘Document: The Macedonians of Aegean Macedonia: 
A British Officer’s Report, 1944’ in Slavonic and East European Review Vol. 69, No. 
2 (1991), 282-309. 

21. For general surveys see: Dakin, op. cit.; Nikolaos Vlachos, To MaKedovixdv 
ws áo rov Avatoatkot Zntruatog (Athens 1930); Konstantinos Vakalopoulos, 
O Makedovikde Ayóvac. H évonmAn þáon, 1904-1908 (Athens 1987). See also the 
official account O MaxeSovikóc Ayóv xoi Ta eic Opáknv yeyovóra, produced 
by the Dept. of Military History of the Greek General Army Staff (Tevixd Emtedéio 
XTpaTOD, At£óOvvon Ioropíac Ltpatov, (hereafter: GES/DIS) (Athens 1979). For 
an assessment of the Greek historiography on the 'Struggle fór Macedonia' see Basil 
Gunaris, ‘Reassessing Ninety Years of Greek Historiography on the ‘Struggle for 
Macedonia’, 1904-1908’, in: Peter Mackridge-Eleni Yannakakis, eds., Ourselves and 
Others. The Development of a Greek Macedonian Cultural Identity Since 1912 (Oxford 
and New York 1997) 25-37. 

22. *EAdyioTOi TOAPOUY én va EAANVICWOW. AYE 1904/Salonika Consulate 
(Jan.-June), Evgeniadis to M.F.A., 28/2/1904, no. 107. 
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Bulgarian precedent and the particular way by which the Macedonian 
peasants declared their preference for the one or the other side. 
Violence and a campaign of terror of a distinctive kind, as will be 
seen, proved to be the only effective way to determine the peasants’ 
choice. 

Since the main aim of the Greek struggle was to “conquer the 
souls’ of the peasants and to check the activity of the Bulgarian bands 
rather than to liberate Macedonia from the Turks, it followed that 
their military effort should be subordinated to, and guided by, political 
and psychological objectives. It should be primarily a psychological 
expedition carried out by military means. Lambros Koromilas, Greek 
Consul-General in Salonika, the co-ordinator and the prime mover 
behind the Greek struggle in the Vilayet of Salonika, noted in 1904 
that ‘the unfolding struggle is only racial [puAeriKkóc] and political’. 
Konstantinos Mazarakis, an officer of the Greek army and himself 
leader of a guerrilla band under the name of Captain Akritas, echoed 
Koromilas in saying that the purpose of the struggle was ‘to conquer 
the souls and not territory’. For him too the struggle was indeed 
purely 'political'.? In this perspective the Greek bands should in 
effect be the military arm of a much wider organisation aiming at 
keeping as many Slav peasants as possible loyal to the Patriarchate. 
Greek priests and teachers had already been active in preaching the 
Greek cause. In 1904 the time had come for the guerrillas to do the 
same, in their own, more forceful way. 

The conclusion that violence should be used to redress the balance 
in favour of the Greeks, as the Bulgarians had done before them, 
was not a difficult one to reach, for many of those responsible for 
the organisation of the Greek struggle fully understood that the 
peasants had no definitive national affiliations, and that their 
preferences were the product of duress and, among other things, social 
and political circumstances. When a prominent Greek notable from 


23. AYE 1905/Salonika Consulate, Koromilas to M.F.A., 2/11/1905, no. 785. 
Konstantinos Mazarakis-Ainian, O MakeBovikóc Ayóv. Avapvriaetc, in the collection 
of memoirs O Maxedovixde Ayóvac. Azouvnuovebuara (Institute for Balkan 
Studies, Salonika 1984) 258. Cf. Dimitrios Kakkavos, Azovunuovs/uara. 
Maxedovixdec Aydv (Salonika 1972) 38. 
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the village of Goumenissa unduly delayed his wedding on the grounds 
of financial difficulties, Koromilas thought it necessary to ask the 
Greek Ministry for Foreign Affairs to allocate some money to enable 
him to marry sooner rather than later, so that the peasants would stop 
complaining about that ‘unending engagement’ (ateAciwtoc 
appafidv).24 The fact that Koromilas believed that an honourable 
settlement of that issue would help the Greek cause in the village 
and keep the peasants loyal to the Patriarchate, highlights the validity 
of traditional social and moral codes in shaping the peasants’ ‘national 
sentiment’. Turning to a more ‘political’ issue, Mazarakis emphasised 
that the Bulgarian movement in Macedonia stemmed from friction 
in the village councils and was affected by class issues: ‘the opposition 
became Bulgarian and proselytised the illiterate peasants . . . the 
contempt [against the peasants] shown by the bourgeois who spoke 
Greek added to the peasants’ reaction’. 

Yet again, fear remained the main force. According to Mazarakis 
‘it was by the persuasion of the gun’ and the shedding of blood that 
a village ‘became Greek or Bulgarian’, while Dimitrios Kakkavos, 
another active participant in the Greek struggle, did not fail to comment 
on peasants with ‘fluid consciousness’, where the only way to force 
them to decide which side they were on was a display of force by a 
band.? A Greek chieftain, Vasilis Stavropoulos (Captain Korakas), 
described the typical way ‘fluid consciousness’ was moulded to become 
more ‘solid’, when he entered with his band the Exarchist village of 
Nestrami (after 1913: Nestorion), in Western Macedonia. The local 
notables, the priest and the teacher were all too keen to line up and 
pay their respects to the Greek band, but Stavropoulos was impatient 
to get to the bottom-line: ‘By the way,’ he asked them in an alarmingly 
casual way, ‘what are you Greeks or Bulgarians?’ The answer was 
rather predictable: ‘now that you are with us . . . we will become 
Christians again (0a xpioriavéyovpue)'. This was a significant 


24. AYE 1905/Salonika Consulate, A.A.K./B., Koromilas to M.F.A. 30/9/1905, no. 
665. 

25. Mazarakis, op. cit., 203. 

26. Ibid., 251. 

27. Kakkavos, op. cit., 87. 
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answer: Stavropoulos asked him about ‘nations’, but the priest replied 
in religious terms, which were the only terms he and his flock could 
understand. At the same time, though, they asked Stavropoulos to 
leave the village, for a notorious comitadji, the fearsome Mitre-Vlach, 
happened to be around and if he learnt about the Greek visit the 
Bulgarian reprisals would be devastating. Stavropoulos, apparently 
convinced, obliged.’ As should be expected the alternation of Greek 
and Bulgarian visitors, meant that a village would change ‘national’ 
camp as many times as the number of the ‘visitors’ it received. 

Needless to say, all the peasants wanted was to be left in peace 
and to secure their modest property. Consequently, compliance with 
the powerful of the day, by giving the right answer to the right people, 
was one way for them to keep band violence out of their villages. 
Another was to accommodate both Bulgarian and Greek bands without 
betraying them to the Ottoman authorities or to one another. This 
peculiar coexistence was beneficial to both the bands and the peasants. 
The former could use those villages as a base, have some rest under 
a roof, and enjoy some basic luxuries that were denied them in the 
mountains; the latter secured their very existence. Mazarakis referred 
to one such village, Osliani (Aghia Photeini), by saying that its 
inhabitants, behaving ‘in a political manner’ (oAirevÓpevo:), 
welcomed both sides. Although he could not claim that he had 
converted the village to his cause, at least he knew where he stood.” 

If violence was decisive in shifting a village’s allegiance, it should 
not be reduced to a mindless bloodletting. This could not only discredit 
the Greek cause in the eyes of the Great Powers, which closely 
monitored the situation in Macedonia, but would also alienate the 
peasants and provoke an escalation of Bulgarian reprisals. According 
to the main orchestrators of the Greek struggle a judicious balance 
had to be struck: a certain amount of violence should be exercised 
against the peasants but not in an indiscriminate fashion which could 
only be counterproductive. Koromilas had very clear ideas about the 


28. Vasilios Sravropoulos, O Maxebovikóc Ayóv. Atouvnyovetvata, in: O 
Maxksóovikócz Aydvac, op. cit., 402-403. 
29. Mazarakis, op. cit., 247. 
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logic of the Greek violence: the Greek campaign, he argued, needed 
the element of ‘punishment’, but it should be used in a measured 
fashion in order to produce the maximum psychological results for 
the Greek side. Consequently he suggested that assassinations should 
be committed by the Greek bands but not against innocent villagers. 
The targets should be influential Exarchist figures, priests, teachers, 
prominent notables, or Bulgarian guerrilla leaders, who formed the 
pillars of the Bulgarian organisation in the villages, and whose removal 
would lessen the grip of the Exarchists in the particular village, lower 
their morale, while at the same time hearten the Patriarchist side. 
‘The art’, he insisted, ‘is to find who should be punished, the soul 
of our opponents’. In the same vein, Kakkavos noted that every 
assassination the Greeks committed should be well-judged and aim 
at a specific purpose, to remove an influential Exarchist or to avenge 
the death of Patriarchists. Another Greek guerrilla leader, Alexandros 
Xanthopoulos, remarked that ‘the chieftains should act politically 
rather than militarily . . . for indiscriminate killing does harm rather 
than good and makes more enemies’.?! 

However, the realities in the field often frustrated the restraint and 
the selective use of assasinations. The Patriarchist faction of almost 
every Macedonian village had suffered for many years at the hands 
of the Bulgarian bands, and as soon as Greek bands started operating 
in Macedonia, they came under extreme pressure from the local 
Patriarchists to engage in a mindless slaughter of Exarchist peasants. 
For them, only excessive killing would avenge the Bulgarian terror 
of the past and protect them from future Bulgarian reprisals. "The 
mood of the countryside demands killings’, remarked Koromilas; only 
the sobering sight of the corpses of their opponents could allay their 


30. ‘H réxvn eivai va evpsOet 7z016G eivat o riuopnéoc, n yoxrj Tov avriérov. 
See his letters to Mazarakis, dated 1/5/1905 and 7/6/1905, in Mazarakis, O Maxedovikde 
Ayóv, 91, 95. Koromilas’s letters are included in the 1963 edition of Mazarakis’s 
memoirs, and the quotations are from that edition. All other quotations are from the 
1984 edition unless otherwise stated. 

31. Memorandum ‘The Situation in Macedonia’, in AYE 1905/Salonika Consulate, 
A.A.K./B., dated 6/5/1905. Kakkavos, op. cit., 87. 
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fears.? When the Bulgarians murdered the Patriarchist priest of the 
village Mesimeri, in 1905, the peasants sternly warned Mazarakis: 
‘either you take revenge for his death or we too will become Bulgarians. 
We cannot stand this any more’.*? 

This pressure for revenge accounted for many atrocities by the 
Greek bands, for the pleas of the Patriarchists made a more broad- 
minded use of violence very difficult, and even cautious Greek 
chieftains found themselves obliged to give in to their demands. In 
September 1905, for instance, Konstantinos Boukouvalas (Captain 
Petrilos), an officer of the Greek army, killed ten Exarchist peasants 
under severe pressure from Patriarchists who ‘demanded hundreds 
of murders’ ^ Koromilas tirelessly tried to impress upon the Greek 
chieftains the need for restraint.?^ His advice, however, was often 
overtaken by a terrified ‘mood of the countryside’, what Clausewitz 
called ‘the crude expression of instinct’, according to which the 
time had come for the ‘other’ side to receive its overdue punishment. 
Violence had formed a vicious circle impossible to break. 

This was highlighted in cases where cautious, sensitive, or even 
romantic Greek chieftains refused to succumb to those pressures only 
to face the open disapproval and disquiet of the local Patriarchists. 
This was the case of Pavlos Melas, a young and romantic nationalist 
officer who led a guerrilla band in Western Macedonia in 1904. When 
he entered the village of Strempeno (Asprogeia) in order to find the 
killers of a local chieftain who had worked for the Patriarchists, he 
thought it would suffice to make them swear on the bible that they 
would become again Patriarchists, and after that he let them walk 
out free. Such leniency was met with the deep resentment of the 


32. ‘To nvevua tnc vraiBpov ntet ddvovc. 'Exovoiv av&ykn va idwoiv 
Ovuata tov avriOÉrov iva éAO0ti n woxü rov tic Tov TÓTO tnc. AYE 
1905/Salonika Consulate, Koromilas to M.F.A., 7/9/1905, no. 246. 

33. Mazarakis, op. cit., 249. 

34. AYE 1905/Salonika Consulate, Koromilas to M.F.A., 4/9/1905. 

35. Cf his view that ‘H 1ðéa tnc orpóosoc dia TtouTOv eivai £opaApévn. 
Aev Oa hépe1 amoteAéouata.’ Koromilas to Mazarakis, 7/6/1905, in: Mazarakis, O 
Maxedovikdc Ayóv, 94. Quotation from the 1963 edition. 

36. Clausewitz, op. cit., 85. 
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village's Patriarchists.>” Life had become so cheap in that game of 
terror, that those who seemed to accord it undue value were in danger 
of losing the respect (and ultimately the support) of their own side. 
In Macedonia leniency was a sign of weakness not strength. 

On the whole, murders had many uses: apart from the removal of 
prominent Exarchists, they served as reprisals for the death of 
Patriarchists or they were used as an efficient way for cutting off the 
comitadji communication lines between Exarchist villages. In effect, 
that meant the assassination of a number of peasants at the cross- 
roads. The ensuing fear ensured that the roads would remain unused 
for some time.** In other cases, a few killings could clear a strategic 
area of Exarchist peasants, thus allowing the Greek bands to travel 
without the fear of being betrayed by the peasants to the Ottoman 
authorities.? In many cases (again following a Bulgarian practice), a 
note was left on the dead body, indicating the reason for his 
*punishment', which sometimes included the name of the chieftain 
responsible, so that the peasants were left in no doubt that this was 
a ‘political’ killing and not the doing of a stray brigand.“ To increase 
psychological pressure, threatening letters were also sent to prominent 
Exarchist figures and even to villages, demanding immediate defection 
from the Bulgarian camp and detailing the gruesome consequences 
of their present conduct.* The effect of those letters depended on 
the notoriety of the name of the band leader, whose signature it 


37. See the memoirs of the Cretan chieftain Karavitis in the newspaper, EAAnvixdc 
Boppác, 5/6/1949. 

38. Some examples in the memoirs of Panayiotis Papatzaneteas, O Maxedovixdc 
Aydv. Azouvnuoveiuara (Salonika 1960) 13. 
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of Aliakmon river, and Kakkavos, op. cit., 110-111, for the clearance of the forest of 
Hilandar Monastery in Chalkidiki. 
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contained, and the resolve of the inhabitants. Their answer was one 
factor determining the outcome of the visit. 

Another factor responsible for the degree and nature of Greek 
violence, as well as for the overall conduct of the bands was their 
composition. In planning the Greek struggle, Koromilas thought that 
it was absolutely essential that local Slav-speaking Patriarchists 
participate in large numbers in the bands. Their presence would refute 
the claims of the Bulgarians that the Slav-speakers were converted 
en masse into the Bulgarian ‘national cause’, and that the Greeks 
were just ‘importing’ bands from the Greek state. Apart from political 
reasons, practical ones also argued for their participation: the ‘locals’, 
as the Slavs were referred to by Greek sources, knew the language 
and the psychology of the peasants whose ‘soul’ the Greeks wished 
to ‘conquer’, and they also had an intimate knowledge of the terrain 
in which the guerrillas had to operate. For these reasons Koromilas 
insisted that the Greek effort in Macedonia would succeed only if it 
acquired a ‘purely local provenance'.? His view was shared by the 
Macedonian Committee, an Athens-based irredentist organisation 
which formed and sent bands to Macedonia, and instructed its guerrilla 
leaders to see to it that band activity should have ‘a genuinely 
Macedonian character’.*? 

Although the Greeks were fully aware of the need to present their 
armed struggle as a local reaction, they soon found that many 
difficulties had to be overcome. To begin with, the local Patriarchist 
element was initially more than reluctant to participate in the bands. 
The Greeks were latecomers in practising the game of terror the 
Bulgarians had initiated years before, and the Bulgarian activities 
had almost paralysed the will of the peasants to fight.“ They understood 
all too well that if they participated the only result would be more 


42. ‘Kadapuc avtéx8ova rpoéAevow'. AYE 1904/Salonika Consulate, (Jan.-June), 
Koromilas to M.F.A., 21/6/1904, no. 8. 
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44. AYE 1904/Salonika Consulate, (Jan.-June), Koromilas to M.F.A., 30/5/1904, no. 
6; AYE 1904/Salonika Consulate, A.A.K./ST, Koromilas to M.F.A., 1/11/1904, no. 
16, and 15/11/1904, no. 25. 
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savage reprisals, and given that their main objective was to be left 
in peace they steadily refused to form bands. The late emergence of 
the Greek struggle also mattered in some other respects: the Exarchist 
bands had not only consolidated their position but also preached the 
gospel of revolution against the Turks, thus managing to win over 
the most daring and politically active elements among the peasants.* 
This aspect was quite important, for as has already been noted, if 
the peasants took the trouble to concern themselves with ‘political’ 
issues, then the division between Christians and Turks was the only 
one they could make sense of, and the comitadjis were the first to 
exploit it to their advantage. On the other hand, the fact that many 
peasants recruited by IMRO to fight the Turks did so as Christians 
rather than as ‘Bulgarians’, did nothing to diminish the reality that, 
by severing their ties with the Patriarchate, they were perceived as 
espousing the Bulgarian ‘national’ cause. 

The solution Koromilas arrived at was to recruit local brigands, a 
pool of armed men that had always been available and accessible. 
To use brigands for ‘national causes’, turning a number of enterprising 
marauders from despised outlaws to ‘national’ figures was something 
that the Greeks, like all Balkan nations, frequently availed themselves 
of, whenever irredentism reached boiling point and a supply of 
seasoned men of arms was needed to spark off revolutions in Thessaly 
or Macedonia. For Koromilas, and for many others, that step was as 
dangerous as it was necessary. The motives of the brigand were 
naturally less noble than Koromilas would wish them to be, and 
Mazarakis emphatically argued that their use in the struggle was a 
mistake, for it proved impossible for ‘professional guerrillas and 
brigands’ to become ‘national apostles'.*' The fact that Mazarakis 
himself used brigands in his own band clearly shows the limitations 
of that view. Brigands were useful for they knew the terrain, as well 
as the language and the character of the peasants, and could endure 
the miserable life the guerrilla had to lead. Consequently, their use 
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was something that in principle everybody condemned but in practice 
almost everybody adopted. 

From 1905 onwards, as the Greek struggle progressed, and the 
limitations of brigands became obvious,** a new pattern emerged. It 
was decided that the leadership of most bands should be entrusted 
to young and enthusiastic officers of the Greek army, who knew more 
about discipline, followed the instructions given by Koromilas, and 
in general, were more sensitive to the ‘political aspects'^ of the Greek 
struggle. Although there were many bands which included exclusively 
local Patriarchists or men from Greece, in broad terms most Greek 
bands had a mixed composition. Their leader would be an officer, or 
a chieftain (in many cases a Cretan), leading a band consisting of 
local Patriarchists together with men from various parts of Greece, 
and especially from Crete.5 The occasional sprinkling of brigands 
could also be found in many bands. 

The composition of a band could be as much a source of strength 
as a point of friction and weakness. Grouping in the same band men 
from different regions of Greece together with local Patriarchists and 
brigands was not always an easy task. Cretans, for instance, did not 
appear to fit particularly well in mixed bands. They were fearless 
but discipline could not be counted among their many attributes, 
especially if their leader was not himself a Cretan; they had courage 
but they did not seem to understand the psychology and the needs 
of the local Patriarchist Slavs. On those grounds, Mazarakis was 
against the formation of exclusively Cretan bands, pointing to their 
insensitivity and unruly temperament.?! On the other hand, Cretan 
band leaders, like Georgios Tsontos (Captain Vardas), an officer who 


48. The first bands organised in 1904 by Koromilas and headed by undisciplined 
brigands proved to be a totally disappointing undertaking. AYE 1904/Salonika Consulate, 
Koromilas to M.F.A., 15/11/1904, no. 25. 

49. Kakkavos, op. cit., 86. 
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led a mixed band of Cretans and local Greeks, very much doubted 
the ability of mixed bands to act as a cohesive unit. Cretans seemed 
to be comfortable only in the company (and under the leadership) of 
their compatriots.5? 

If Cretans were a difficult lot to handle, brigands were much more 
so. It has already been noted that their presence in the Greek struggle 
was a product of need rather than choice; consequently, as Koliopoulos 
has argued, their recruitment was based more on what was expected 
from them than on what they were prepared to offer. They were a 
mixed lot. Some of them proved to be of much use to the Greeks, 
when they decided to offer their badly needed services. Kota, from 
Roulia (Kota), was the indisputable chieftain in the Korestia area, in 
Western Macedonia, and his recruitment in 1903 by the Bishop of 
Kastoria Germanos Karavangelis was of crucial importance for the 
fortunes of the Greek cause in the area. Other, less well known and 
powerful irregulars, men like Garefis from Mt. Pilio for instance, were 
loyal and indispensable members in many bands and commanded the 
respect of their captains. A great number of brigands, however, ‘hired 
their steel’ to the Greeks, for as long as Greek funds would flow, a 
source of income which the brigands supplemented by looting Exarchist 
villages. A regular salary (no matter how small it was) was a powerful 
attraction, and apart from brigands it also attracted many chieftains 
who had been old members of the [MRO and found it convenient to 
transfer their loyalties (whatever that meant) to the Greeks in anticipation 
of wages.?? There is evidence to suggest that even prominent members 
of the IMRO were not left unmoved by such a prospect: according 
to Allen Upward, Captain Apostol, a notorious comitadji, offered to 
drive back into the Patriarchate flocks of peasants 'in return for a 
salary of £1,000 a year’ from the Greeks.™4 

Koromilas's firm leadership of the Greek struggle in the Vilayet 
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of Salonika ensured that the presence of brigands did not pose a 
serious threat in that area. But in the Vilayet of Monastir their activities 
were particularly harmful. Scores of enterprising irregulars, attracted 
by salaries and the prospect of loot, were recruited by the Macedonian 
Committee and sent to the Vilayet, where they practised their time- 
honoured predatory skills without the slightest attention to the real 
needs of the Greek struggle. The Greek Consulate of Monastir tried 
hard to impose some sort of discipline, but many brigands, ‘good for 
nothing, illiterate and some of them even vicious’, kept themselves 
busy by stealing livestock and selling it to Greece. It is not surprising 
then, that a number of attacks on Exarchist villages by those bands 
had nothing to do with the measured and ‘psychological’ use of 
violence advocated by the Greek Consulates, but degenerated into 
atrocities and sheep-stealing.^ Turning men of that sort into ‘national 
apostles’ proved to be impossible. 

If the activities of some brigands discredited the Greek cause, the 
military tradition they personified was more than useful to them. The 
bands had to operate under extremely adverse circumstances and their 
very survival in Macedonia was a considerable challenge. The terrain 
was mountainous and unknown, Exarchist peasants, or pro-Romanian 
(povpaviCovtec) Vlach shepherds, were all too eager to betray the 
Greek bands to the Ottoman authorities, and a detachment would 
soon be sent in pursuit of them. In order to survive in that particular 
setting the Greek bands adopted the same methods the brigands had 
used for centuries. They learned to move constantly and only at night, 
in order to avoid being betrayed to the Ottomans, and to rest during 
the day; to walk (or rest) in absolute silence, and not to light a fire, 
no matter how freezing the cold was. Apart from being invisible the 
band had also to be mobile: constant movement was crucially important 
for the survival of the band and it was the yardstick against which 
a successful captain would be measured; as an old brigand advised 


55. For a number of those brigands, which included Loukas Kokkinos, Groutas, 
Georgios Dalipis and others, see AYE 1906/Monastir Consulate, Xydakis to Skouze, 
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Mazarakis, ‘a good brigand is not shot at easily’. Brigands were 
masters of their trade, but many men and captains, especially those 
coming from Greece, had no proper training in guerrilla warfare and 
found life in the mountains difficult to adapt to. Mazarakis noted that 
only after ten days did they manage to sleep during the day and walk 
at night, something that also irritated Vardas, who during the day felt 
‘like a prisoner’. In Alexandros Xanthopoulos’s band, even coughing 
was not allowed; if a man had to cough he should lie with his face 
down so as to produce minimum noise.*° 

Ignorance of those basic 'rules' of guerrilla warfare proved costly 
to those who were slow to conform to them. In early 1906 four bands 
were attacked (and defeated) by Turkish detachments in the village 
of Strempeno in Western Macedonia, because their captains were 
unwise enough to stay for a week in a place ‘full of traitors'.? In 
other cases the inadequacy of the captains had more gruesome 
ramifications: after a battle with a band near the Patriarchist village 
of Lehovo, the Turks diverted their wrath against the village and 
burned down many houses. The Greek Consul in Monastir concluded 
that when the bands fail to hide they ‘exposed to disaster’ not only 
themselves but also ‘our villages'.^* The strength of the bands was 
another factor that affected their mobility. Big bands were difficult 
to hide (and to provision) and became a highly visible target for the 
Turkish army, as proved by the case of the band led by Nikostratos 
Kalomenopoulos (Captain Nidas), consisting of 115 men. It was the 
biggest band that came from Greece and shortly after its arrival it 
was attacked in April 1905, and Nidas himself was taken prisoner.?? 
Most bands, however, were much smaller in size, and averaged from 
20 to 40 men. 

Given the need for light feet, it is no surprise that the bands took 
no prisoners with them. They were useful for intelligence gathering 
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about the comitadjis or the Turkish troops, and captains made sure 
that prisoners of every description did not enjoy the luxury of remaining 
silent. They were always a disposable commodity. If they stayed with 
the band for too long they became a burden which could dangerously 
slow down its movement. The common fate of prisoners, after they 
had revealed all they knew, was death, unless the captain decided to 
spare them in order to avoid Turkish reprisals against innocent peasants. 
Failure to silence them once and for all was not sound tactics in 
guerrilla warfare, for the prisoners would rush to give valuable 
information about the band to the comitadjis or the Turkish authorities. 
After all, if the captain hesitated to do the job, he could always 
delegate the responsibility to his brigand companions who invariably 
showed less hesitation. 

If the mere survival of the band required consummate skill and 
adaptation to a difficult terrain, their expeditions against Exarchist 
villages, one of their main tasks, was no less demanding. As has 
already been noticed, the Greek Consuls in Macedonia, and especially 
Koromilas, always emphasised that if Greek violence was to be 
successful, it had to be ‘political’, and to be used carefully to produce 
psychological pressure rather than unmitigated terror: to conquer and 
convert the ‘souls’ rather than to destroy them. Some of the limitations 
in the use of that particular kind of violence have already been 
discussed: the need of the local Patriarchists to take their revenge, 
and the composition of the band; an undisciplined group of brigands, 
for instance, was more likely to commit atrocities than an organised 
band led by an officer of the Greek army. Apart from these factors, 
the degree of violence depended not only on the ‘quality’ of the 
attacker but also on those attacked. 

Although generalisations are liable to be misleading, it may safely 
be said that in most cases the ferocity of the attack was dictated by 
the attitude of the villagers. In that context, the more attached the 
village was to Exarchism the more violent the attack was likely to 
be. For many villages, a mere ‘visit’ by the band would suffice to 


60. For treatment of prisoners and their fate see Papatzaneteas, op. cit., 23, 49-50, 
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bring it back into the Patriarchate. The process was rather simple. 
As Captain Vardas told a sympathetic British observer: “When I go 
into a converted village, I call the people together into the market- 
place, and tell them it was wrong to desert the old faith [i.e. the 
Patriarchate]. If there is a Bulgarian priest, I send him way, unhurt, 
unless he makes a fuss, or is likely to tell the Turks about us’.®! 
Although the fate of the Bulgarian priests was normally more grim 
than Varda’s rather charitable account would have it, the ‘catechism’ 
of a band leader, stressing the Christian aspect of the Greek cause 
and accompanied by a show of force, would prompt the villagers to 
rethink their loyalties. It should be stressed here that the Christian 
‘rhetoric’ of the Greek bands was instrumental in their effort to win 
over the population, for the peasants could not identify with novelties 
such as ‘Greece’ or ‘the Greek nation’. A number of guerrilla leaders 
had no illusions about that: ‘I told them’, writes Pavlos Melas referring 
to his men, ‘that the basis of the war we are waging will be religion, 
because it is mainly religion that the Bulgarians attack’. Significantly, 
the same chieftain used a seal which bore the cross and the inscription 
"Ev Tovtw Nika’. If the concept of nation eluded the peasants, the 
powerful reference to the Emperor Constantine the Great would not.” 

Whenever a village was considered to be more than superficially 
attached to ‘Bulgarianism’ more active measures were taken. The 
Captain would reinforce his catechism by burning the Exarchist church 
books, setting some houses alight, and killing a few prominent 
Exarchists. In 1905, Vardas was advised by one of his men that if 
they did not burn down at least six houses in the village of Strempeno, 
the peasants would revert to Exarchism no matter how long the band 
was around.® For that sort of village, words were empty if not backed 
up by deed. 

There was, however, another category, which demanded even more 
forceful action. Villages that were pillars of the Exarchist cause and 
regularly hosted comitadji bands. That category invited all-out attacks, 
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and paid the highest price. An example, remarkable for the ferocity 
with which it was carried out, but otherwise not typical, was the 
attack on the village of Zagoritsani (Vasiliada) in the Korestia area 
in March 1905. The village was a comitadji stronghold, so much so 
that ‘all the inhabitants were animated by the same ferocity as their 
champions’. Their hatred of the Patriarchists was ‘so bitter that they 
would not exchange the salutation on the road which is customary 
even between Moslems and Christians'.9^ Zagoritsani was attacked 
by the combined forces of four bands (Vardas's being one of them), 
which amounted to more than 300 men. After an hour and a half of 
fierce battle with the comitadjis the Greeks left the village, leaving 
at least 62 dead and many burnt houses.® The atrocities committed, 
including the killing of women, earned Vardas considerable notoriety 
and became a recurrent theme in Exarchist propaganda in Europe. 

Yet again, that particular operation demonstrated the limitations, 
and the counter-productive results, of excessive violence. In many 
respects the attack backfired. Although it may have afforded the local 
Patriarchists some gratification, for Zagoritsani was used as a base 
for comitadji activity against Patriarchist villages, the attack led to 
the intensification of Turkish military presence in the area, making 
the movement of the Greek bands almost impossible for some time, 
as Vardas himself came to admit. Moreover, apart from the 
propaganda use which the Bulgarians were all too eager to make of 
it, it gave them a handsome pretext for the atrocities against the 
Greeks of Eastern Roumelia, which occurred in 1906. On these 
grounds, captains like Mazarakis, who were more receptive to the 
*political use of violence, as opposed to short-term results, forcefully 
criticised the attack against Zagoritsani.?? 
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Despite these views, and sobering warnings from the Consuls in 
Monastir and Salonika, forceful operations did not cease. Villages like 
Smilevo, an IMRO stronghold during the [linden uprising, Kladerop 
(Kladorachi) in Florina, base of the prominent comitadji Naum, or 
Staritsani (Lakomata), the base of the even more notorious Mitre- 
Vlach, to name but a few, received more than their due from a number 
of Greek bands.® In most cases, the attacks were carried out at night, 
by one or more bands as need demanded, and never lasted long. A 
protracted battle risked the arrival of Turkish detachments, which the 
bands had strict orders to avoid, or the attack by comitadjis from 
neighbouring villages. The village was surrounded by the band and 
the speedy attack was directed against the houses that hosted the 
comitadjis. ‘After firing a few shots’ (uepiKéc¢ vrovdekiéc), as a 
common description has it, and throwing some make-shift bombs” 
the band retreated to safety. A couple of hours would be more than 
enough, and few operations lasted longer. It can be said that these 
surprise ‘hit-and-run’ attacks afforded one of the very few opportunities 
for direct engagement with comitadjis. The bands (both Greek and 
Bulgarian) had to survive if they were to continue their activities 
against the villages, and therefore both sides were unwilling to fight 
each other in the open and in broad daylight, risking a premature 
defeat, a feature the British Consuls did not fail to report."' Although 
many Greek Captains and men (especially Cretans) were impatient to 
fight with the comitadjis at any time, more sensible chieftains, and 
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‘long experience and study’ demonstrated that attacks against villages should be carried 
out only after sundown. AYE 1906/Monastir Consulate, Chalkiopoulos to Skouzes, 
15/5/1906, no. 309. 

70. More often than not the bombs used by the bands were a danger for the bandsmen 
rather than for the houses attacked. At least one captain was killed while trying to 
burn a house with a bomb, and the Greek Consul in Monastir prohibited their use. 
See Chalkiopoulos's despatch in note 69, referring to the death of the Cretan Captain 
Leonidas Vlachakis (Captain Litsas). 

71. P.R.O. F.0./195, 2232, Sonnichsen to Graves, enclosure in Graves to O'Conor, 
Salonika, 22/3/1906. For the reluctance of Bulgarian bands to fight the Greeks outside 
their villages cf. Melas's observations, in: Natalia Mela, op. cit., 389. 
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certainly the Greek Consuls, realised that the survival of the band 
should not be jeopardised by an idea of bravery that, although useful 
in a war, hardly suited guerrilla operations. 

Apart from Exarchist villages, a number of attacks were also 
directed against Vlach settlements. Vlach shepherds occupied many 
strategically important points in Macedonia and the eagerness of their 
small but active pro-Romanian faction to betray the movement of 
Greek bands to the Turks and the comitadjis caused serious problems. 
Many Greek captains resented the ‘treachery’ of that faction, and 
frequently retaliated with violent attacks. Koromilas, always apt to 
see the broader picture, strongly condemned the killing of Vlachs for 
its only result was closer cooperation of the shepherds with the 
comitadjis. More importantly, the Turkish authorities supported the 
Vlachs (as an element of their ‘divide and rule’ policy), and 
consequently the more they were attacked by bands, the more intense 
the Turkish military action became against the Greeks. As in many 
other cases, Koromilas’s voice was not heard, and many principal 
Vlach centres in Macedonia, like Negovani (Flampouro), or Avdella, 
paid dearly for the intelligence services they rendered to the 
Bulgarians.” 


III. The logic of terror 

A distinguished student of Balkan history has recently argued that 
the premodern ‘Balkan man was impulsive and inclined to violence’ .”4 
At the beginning of the 20th century very few would have disputed 
that view. As Europe started ‘constructing’ the image of the Balkans, 


72. For the Vlachs see T.J. Winnifrith, The Vlachs: the History of a Balkan People 
(London 1987). For a contemporary description see Upward, op. cit., 175-180. 

73. For the ‘treachery’ of pro-Romanian Vlachs see ®O1véxwpo tov 1904 otn 
Maxsbovía. To avéxdoTo nuepoAóyio Tov EvOvpiov Kaoúðn, ed. by Basil Gunaris 
(Salonika 1992), 84; Mazarakis, op. cit., 204-206. For Koromilas's views see 
AYF/A.A.K./B., Despatches to M.F.A. dated 30/11, 13/12, and 24/12, 1905. The Greek 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs concurred with his views and condemned violent action 
against the Vlachs. See AYE 1906/Foreign Ministry, F.M. to Salonika Consulate, 
2/1/1906, no. 5392. For attacks against Vlach villages see: P.R.O. F.O 195, 2208, 
Young to O'Conor, Monastir, 20/11/1905; F.0./195, 2263, Graves to O’Conor, Salonika, 
4/6/1907; F.O./195, 2206, Graves to O'Conor, Salonika, 9/3/1905. 

74. Stoianovich, op. cit., 59. 
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the violent temper of the ‘natives’ was always stressed as one of the 
characteristics of the ‘races’ that inhabit the unhappy peninsula. The 
‘Balkan man’ was frequently portrayed as a ‘savage’, sometimes a 
noble one, but more often than not given to violence and murder.’ 
Just a year before the ‘Macedonian Struggle’, Europe had another 
opportunity to express that view, with the murder of the Serbian King 
Aleksandar Obrenović and his Queen Draga. The murder of the 
Serbian royal couple, whose amorous pursuits had made them the 
laughing-stock of Europe, included scenes with soldiers who ‘drew 
their sabres and hewed off the fingers of the King and Queen’ and 
then ‘levelled [their] revolvers and fired’; the murder shocked Europe 
and its gruesome details were circulated by many newspapers, to the 
macabre fascination of their readers.” In that context, the appalling 
atrocities committed by Bulgarian and Greek bands during the four- 
year-long ‘Macedonian Struggle’ could only reinforce the image of 
the violent Balkan man. ‘It is the French Reign of Terror. It is the 
jacquerie’, noted a contemporary observer on hearing about Bulgarian 
atrocities.” But this was not an apt comparison. 

In the early 20th century the peasants of Macedonia were still 
immersed in religious and regional identities. In order to reply to the 
game of terror initiated by the Bulgarian bands, the Greek struggle 
aimed at forcing Exarchist peasants to revert to the Patriarchate, and 
to protect those who still adhered to it. In doing so, the element of 
violence was essential. ‘Nationalism’, whatever that meant in early 
20th century, rested on the barrel of a gun. Violence proved the only 
way of securing the allegiance of the peasants. The degree of violence 
used, however, was determined by both the realities in the field, and 
the intentions of its perpetrators. Brigands, men of few words, had 
less time for national catechism than officers of the Greek army, but 
both were needed: the former for their knowledge of local psychology 
and of the terrain, and the latter for their clearer perception of the 
‘political’ work. Their men were also a mixture: young men from 


75. For a lucid account of European views of the Balkans see Maria Todorova, 
Imagining the Balkans, (Oxford 1997). 

76. For a typical contemporary account see Vivian, op. cit., 104-119. 

71. Upward, op. cit., 328. 
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the Greek state and Macedonia, full of national pride, took to the 
hills to help the Greek national cause. They fought side by side with 
others, mostly old irregulars, who were less inclined to fight unless 
booty was in sight. Although that combination looks rather curious, 
it was the only one that the situation allowed for. 

The ‘Macedonian Struggle’ was neither the first nor was it destined 
to be the last instance of violence used for political purposes in the 
Balkans. Yet again, the effort to ascribe violence in general to some 
congenital characteristics of the ‘Balkan man’, or to a Balkan culture 
and glorification of bravado,’ would go neither far nor deep enough. 
In Ottoman Macedonia, violence was primarily the offspring of the 
union (more accurately: clash) of nationalism with pre-national, 
religious mentalities. If that offspring caused so much pain, it was 
because the union was unsavoury. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge 


78. Cf. Ernest Gellner's view that the recent horrors of Bosnia were somehow 
facilitated by the fact that there are societies in the Balkans where ‘men prove their 
manhood not by success in a career but by quickness on the draw . . .'. Ernest Gellner, 
Nationalism (London 1997) 61. For a subtle and perceptive analysis of the concept 
of ‘heroism’ in the Balkans see John Campbell, ‘The Greek Hero’, in: J.G. Peristiany- 
Julian Pitt-Rivers, eds., Honor and Grace in Anthropology (Cambridge 1992) 129-149. 
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Evidence from Rome for the image 
of Christ on the Chalke gate 
in Constantinople 


JOHN HALDON & BRYAN WARD-PERKINS 


The biography of Pope Zacharias (741-52) in the Liber Pontificalis 
gives an account of his building-works and embellishments at the 
papal Lateran palace. After describing a new dining-room (triclinium) 
and an oratory and portico of St. Silvester, the account goes on to say: 


Fecit autem a fundamentis ante scrinium Lateranensem porticum atque turrem 
ubi et portas ereas atque cancellos instituit et per figuram Salvatoris ante fores 
ornavit; et per ascendentes scalas in superioribus super eandem turrem triclinium 
et cancellos aereos construxit, ubi et orbis terrarum descriptione depinxit atque 
diversis versiculis ornavit. 


(He made from their foundations, in front of the offices of the Lateran, a 
portico and tower, where he set up bronze doors and railings, and adorned 
it in front of the doors with a figure of our Saviour. [Reached] by stairs going 
up, in the upper parts over the same tower he built a triclinium and bronze 
railings, and here painted a representation of the orb of the world and 
ornamented it with various verses).! 


Some of this account is not crystal clear — for instance, what purpose 
did the various railings (cancellos) serve? Nor is the account as detailed 
as we would like — we shall never know, for instance, in what medium 
the figure of Christ (figuram Salvatoris) was represented (paint or 
mosaic are, of course, much the most likely possibilities), nor exactly 
where in front of the doors (ante fores) it was placed. Furthermore, it 
would have been very helpful to have been given more detail of 
Zacharias' representation of the globe (orbis terrarum descriptione) 
with its associated verses, since this almost certainly reflected eighth- 
century papal pretensions to autonomy and power. 


1. L. Duchesne (ed.), Le Liber Pontificalis I (Paris 1955), 432. 
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What is beyond dispute is that Zacharias was building to impress; 
and in this context, Krautheimer’s hypothesis that the tower with 
bronze doors was a gate-tower built in emulation of the famous 
Chalke [= bronze] gates into the Great Palace of Constantinople, 
seems to us entirely plausible? Although imitation of Constantinople 
is not ascribed to Zacharias by the text of the Liber Pontificalis, it 
is very unlikely that his use of bronze gates and of an external image 
of Christ — the two most famous features of the Constantinopolitan 
Chalke gateway — are merely coincidental. The Chalke was a well- 
known monument and its fame had certainly spread to Italy, since it 
is recorded that the entrance to the palace at Ravenna was similarly 
called ‘ad Calchi’.2 That popes too were aware of imperial models 
in the East and imitated them in their palace architecture, is intrinsically 
plausible and supported by the fact that, some fifty years later, another 
great papal builder at the Lateran, Leo III (795-816), was also almost 
certainly inspired to emulate a part of Constantinople's great palace- 
complex.* 

None of this is unfamiliar to historians of early medieval Rome; 
and indeed the details fit very well with an eighth- and early-ninth- 
century papacy that had grown up in the shadow of Byzantium and 
was now confidently asserting its independence and its pretensions 
to both spiritual and temporal power. However, as far as we are 
aware, this passage has so far escaped the notice of Byzantinists; and 
it is our intention in this short note to draw it to their attention, 
because we believe that it sheds light on, perhaps even resolves one 
small disputed detail in the history of Iconoclasm. 


2. R. Krautheimer, Rome, Profile of a City, 312-1308 (Princeton 1980) 121: “When, 
shortly before the middle of the century, Pope Zacharias erected an entrance "tower" 
with a bronze gate surmounted by a portrait of Christ, it was unmistakably derived 
from the bronze gate, the Chalke — the two-storeyed towerlike entrance to the [mperial 
Palace in Constantinople.’ 

3. Agnellus, Liber Pontificalis Ecclesiae Ravennatis, § 94 (ed. O. Holder-Egger, in 
MGH Scriptores rerum langobardicarum et italicarum, at 337): *. . . in fronte regiae 
quae dicitur Ad Calchi istius civitatis, ubi prima porta palatia fuit . . .". 

4. Krautheimer, Rome, 121; and R. Krautheimer, ‘Die Decanneacubita in 
Konstantinopel: ein kleiner Beitrag zur Frage Rom und Byzanz', in Tortulae: Studien 
zu altchristlichen und byzantinischen Monumenten (Rómische Quartalschrift, suppl. 
30, 1966), 195-199. 
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What Krautheimer did not point out, is that when Zacharias built 
his Lateran ‘Chalke’ Gate with its icon of Christ, sometime between 
741 and 752, the original in Constantinople may no longer have had 
an icon over it, because of the iconoclast policy of the emperor Leo 
III (717-41) and his successor Constantine V (741-775). Thus, Zacharias 
did not build a straightforward imitation of the Constantinopolitan 
Chalke Gate — rather he built an orthodox (iconophile) version, with 
the icon of Christ restored. This must have been a conscious gesture; 
and it is even possible that, for Zacharias, the icon and its silent 
rebuke of Constantinople’s religious position were the central focus 
and ideological raison d’étre of this gateway. 

If our interpretation is correct, it has important implications for a 
long-standing debate about the status (indeed even the existence) of 
the Constantinopolitan Chalke icon of Christ before the period of 
Iconoclasm. There is no doubt that this icon assumed considerable 
importance in the early ninth century, when it became the focus of 
stories relating to its earlier history, and in particular relating to the 
moment of its supposed destruction or removal by Leo III in 726 or 
shortly afterwards; but its earlier status is both much debated and 
much less certain. 

Unfortunately, the sources for the first years of the iconoclastic 
controversy are notoriously problematic. To begin with, the only 


5. There is admittedly a problem here — in that for most of his pontificate, and in 
the account of it given in the Liber Pontificalis, Zacharias’ relations with the iconoclast 
emperor Constantine V (741-75) were friendly. However there were moments when the 
relationship was strained, and Zacharias even (briefly) recognised the usurper Artabasdos: 
O. Bertolini, ‘I rapporti di Zaccaria con Costantino V e con Artavasdo’, in Scritti scelti 
di storia medioevale, 2 (Livorno 1968) 463-484, at 468ff., 474ff.; and P. Speck, Artabasdos, 
der rechtgldubige Vorkümpfer der göttlichen Lehren (Poikila Byzantina 2, Bonn 1981), 
114-122. The evidence of certain papal letters shows that the Pope did recognise 
Artavasdos, albeit briefly, even though, as Speck has argued, some of the letters were 
later re-dated or otherwise altered to avoid embarrassment to the Papacy for having 
recognised a usurper: see Bertolini, ‘Zaccaria’, 468ff.; Speck, Artabasdos, 122-128 (in 
the context of a discussion of the dates of the reign of Artavasdos); and R. Davis, The 
Lives of the Eighth-century Popes (Liber Pontificalis) (Translated Texts for Historians 
13. Liverpool 1992), notes at pp. 45-46). However, since we cannot place the building 
of the Lateran gateway at any specific point within Zacharias’ pontificate, it is probably 
fruitless to speculate how it might have fitted in with specific events; and perhaps a 
silent religious rebuke was possible even within the context of relative political harmony. 
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contemporary text which connects Leo in any way with a specific 
image is a letter to Thomas of Claudioupolis from the patriarch 
Germanos, in which Leo and Constantine are reported to have erected 
an icon depicting the Cross, the prophets and apostles, accompanied 
by scriptural quotations. Germanos’ letter refers to this icon as being 
erected ‘in front of the palace (thv npò tàv Bacirciwv .. . elkdva); 
but he does not say that it was on the Chalke, nor that it replaced 
an earlier image.® Neither is there any clear date for the erection of 
this Cross and accompanying motifs: it might just as easily have been 
put up as a result of Leo’s defeat of the Islamic forces which besieged 
the City in 717-718. 

There are therefore no contemporary accounts of the removal of 
an image of Christ from the Chalke by Leo III, and it has been shown 
that all the later accounts are romantic and propagandistic elaborations, 
highly tendentious and therefore very suspect in most respects. Of 
the later eighth-century chroniclers, Nicephorus mentions only the 
fact that Leo proceeded to the destruction of holy images, and names 
no specific icon, which is, perhaps, suspicious in itself.5 Theophanes 
describes the destruction of an image of Christ on the bronze gate 
of the palace, but his account, which is closely paralleled and followed 
by that of the Life of Stephen the Younger, has been shown to be 


6. See Mansi xiii, 108 A7-128 A12, at 124-125. For its genuineness see D. Stein, 
Der Beginn des byzantinischen Bilderstreits und seine Entwicklung bis in die 40er 
Jahre des 8. Jahrhunderts (Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 25, Munich 1980), 30f. 
At pp. 70ff. Stein argues that Leo's image was probably at the Chalke, since this was 
the main entrance, and the most publicly significant point at which something would 
be erected ‘in front of” the palace. 

7. A point stresed by Stein, Bilderstreit, pp. 70-77. The literature on this issue is 
enormous: the most recent analyses of the sources can be found in C. Mango, The 
Brazen House: a Study of the vestibule of the Imperial Palace of Constantinople 
(Arkeologisk-Kunsthistoriske Meddelelsev udgivet af der Kongelige Danske Videns- 
kabernes Selskab, Bind 4, nr. 4, Copenhagen 1959), esp. pp. 110ff.; P. Speck, Kaiser 
Konstantin VI. Die Legitimation einer fremden und der Versuch einer eigenen Herrschaft 
(Munich 1978), 2, pp. 606-619; M.-F. Auzépy, ‘La destruction de l'icóne du Christ de 
la Chalcé par Léon III: propagande ou réalité?, B 40 (1990) 445-492, at 451-472. On 
the later literary tradition, see also H.G. Thümmel, 'Zur Tradition von der Abnahme 
des Christusbildes an der Chalke in Konstaninopel', in C.-F. Collatz et al., Dissertatiunculae 
criticae. Festschrift für Günther Christian Hausen (Berlin 1998), 409-416. 

8. C. Mango, Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople. Short History (Washington 
D.C. 1990), $60. 
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based on anti-iconoclastic legends and stories with no evidence of 
any genuine historical information.? The account of the removal of 
the icon of Christ from the Chalke gate of the palace, and the massacre 
of those who attempted to prevent imperial officers from carrying 
out this task is a well-known example of such a story. In the case 
of the Life of Stephen, an original text of ca. 809 seems to have 
been edited and interpolated at one later stage at least, probably after 
843; while the so-called second letter of pope Gregory II to the 
emperor Leo mentions the taking down of an icon of Christ in the 
Chalkoprateia district in a passage clearly derived from the same 
source or sources.!° 


9. Theophanis Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883, 1885), 405 (Engl. 
trans. The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, trans. C. Mango, R. Scott [Oxford 
1997], 559), and Auzépy's analysis of his account, ‘La destruction de l'icône du 
Christ', 456-60. Stein, Bilderstreit, pp. 155-56, shows that the story of the removal 
of the icon by Leo in both Theophanes and the Life of Stephen the Younger was 
probably originally an independently-circulating iconophile tale, incorporated into these 
as well as other, later, sources: La vie d’Etienne le jeune par Étienne le diacre, ed. 
et trad. M.-F. Auzépy (Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Monographs, 3, Aldershot 
1997), § 10 (pp 100-101 text, 193-194 transl.), with discussion at pp. 5-19. The oldest 
version was compiled ca. 809; but the Life contains many elements found also in texts 
which can be dated to after 809, including elements in common with the Adversus 
Constantinum Caballinum taken from a common anti-iconoclastic pamphlet of the 
later eighth century; and interpolated passages on the nature of figural decoration in 
the Blachernai church of the Virgin: see P. Speck, Ich bin's nicht, Kaiser Konstantin 
ist es gewesen. Die Legenden vom EnfluB des Teufels, des Juden und des Moslem auf 
den Ikonoklasmus (Poikila Byzantina 10. Bonn 1990), esp. 158, 509ff., 222-234. 

10. Text in PL 89, 495-530/Mansi xii, 959-974, 975-982; new edn. by J. Gouillard, 
*Aux origines de l'iconoclasme: le témoignage de Grégoire II?', TM 3 (1968) 243-307 
(repr. in J. Gouillard, La vie religieuse à Byzance [London 1981] IV): text at 277-297, 
299-305). According to Gouillard, the two letters are an early ninth-century compilation. 
Speck, Ich bin's nicht, 637-695, argues in contrast that there is good internal evidence 
for thinking that at the heart of the two letters were originally polemical writings 
directed against Constantine V, probably composed in a non-Greek language, possibly 
Syriac, and from a similar theological context as John of Damascus. At some point 
after their translation into Greek they were subject to the work of copyists and redactors, 
one of whom assumed them to be letters of Gregory II to Leo (since Gregory certainly 
wrote to Leo in connection with the issue of the Italian taxes, and Gregory III wrote 
in connection with Germanos' abdication in 730). Speck argues that this redactional 
stage was probably much later than ca. 800, the period proposed by Gouillard for 
their composition. Cf. Gouillard, ‘Grégoire II’, text 1l. 218-228 (pp. 293-95). 
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Apart from these and the highly derivative later hagiographical 
and historiographical sources," the only apparently independent 
testimony to Leo’s removal of an icon from the Chalke is that found 
in the account, in the ninth-century Scriptor incertus, of Leo V in 
814 removing — in imitation of Leo the Isaurian — the icon of 
Christ on the gate of the palace called the Chalke.'? The text refers 
to an inscription over this icon, which stated that ‘(the image) which 
Leo the despot took down in ancient times (or "formerly") Eirene 
has set up anew in this place’ (Hv ka&iAe mada Aéwv ò 6gozóCov, 
£vra00a dveorýwoev Eiprivn), which appears to establish that 
an icon of Christ on the Chalke was indeed removed by Leo (II), 


11. Such as the closely associated derivative De SS. martyribus Constantinopolitanis, 
in: AS Aug. ii, 434-447 (Acta Gregorii spatharii) (BHG 1195), a late ninth-century 
confection composed in 869, drawing partly on the Chronographia of Theophanes 
and the Life of Stephen the Younger. See esp. Auzépy, ‘La destruction de l'icóne du 
Christ’, 466-472. For the older literature, see H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische 
Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft xii, 2.1 = 
Byzantinisches Handbuch 2.1, Munich 1959), 561; Mango, Brazen House, 113f. The 
chronicle of George the monk incorporated the same story: ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 
1904) ii, 742 (see Mango, Brazen House, 171 and the discussion of Auzépy, ‘La 
destruction de l'icóne du Christ’, 464-466) as did the so-called letter to Theophilos, 
purportedly from the three eastern patriarchs Christopher of Alexandria, Job of Antioch, 
and Basil of Jerusalem (although attributed in the older tradition to John of Damascus): 
see J.A. Munitiz, J. Chrysostomides, E. Harvalia-Crook, Ch. Dendrinos, The letter of 
the Three Patriarchs to Emperor Theophilos and related texts (Camberley 1997). The 
first, shorter version of the letter, is usually held to be genuinely by the three patriarchs 
in question; but for some doubts as to this: A. Vasiliev, ‘The Life of St. Theodore of 
Edessa’, B 16 [1942/1943] 165-225; J. Gouillard, ‘Deux figures mal connues du second 
Iconoclasme', B 31 (1961) 371-401, at 396ff. Speck has suggested that the two (very 
different versions) represent neither a letter of three patriarchs nor any treatise addressed 
to the emperor Theophilos: Ich bin's nicht, 449-534. Speck's critical dissection of the 
text suggests a very complex history, in which there remains the possibility that 
fragmentary elements of an original letter addressed to Theophilos may have been 
incorporated to form the basis of the first section. But the greater part of the letter, 
in both versions, represents according to Speck at least two redactional stages and the 
addition of much ninth-century material. The current state of the discussion is presented 
in Munitiz et al., The letter of the Three Patriarchs, xvii-xxxviii, li-Ixxviii. 

12. Scriptor incertus de Leone Armenio, in: Leo Gramm., 335-362; provided with a 
critical apparatus by R. Browning, in: Byz 35 (1965), 391-40. New ed. with commentary 
and translation Fr. Iadevaia, Scriptor Incertus (Messina 1987): here at p. 64. Discussion 
in Mango, Brazen House, p. 121f. 
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and later re-erected by Eirene.'? All these texts raise an issue of some 
urgency: is the evidence for the existence of an icon of Christ on the 
Chalke before Iconoclasm and before Eirene reliable? Did such an 
icon really exist? 

Until recently it was generally assumed that it did, although no 
source offers entirely reliable evidence of this — the sources referred 
to above are, as we have seen, later than the events in question and, 
for the most part, unreliable. The lack of references to the icon before 
the iconoclast period led Mango so suggest that if, as he assumes, it 
was to be seen on the Chalke, little importance was attached to it 
before the eighth century.'* Theophanes refers to a story in which 
the emperor Maurice has a premonitory dream that the icon of Christ 
at the Chalke speaks to him. The same story is recounted in a 
fragment of the early seventh-century chronicler John of Antioch,'¢ 
but here no icon is mentioned, which led Mango to conclude that 
the reference to the icon in Theophanes was a product of later eighth- 
century assumptions about how the Chalke would have looked before 
Leo III, a conclusion which has met with limited acceptance." In 
contrast, Speck has argued that the fragment of John of Antioch 
merely represents an incompetent abbreviation of its source, in which 
an icon of Christ would have been referred to, since without it the 
point of setting the story before the Chalke gate is lost — thus for 
Speck this same passage is evidence that the icon did exist at the 
time.!* Further evidence has been drawn from the report of the mid- 
ninth-century Scriptor incertus, that Eirene erected an icon of Christ 
there, which bore the inscription referred to above. But it has been 
argued that this can only be taken to prove that in the early ninth 
century Leo III was assumed (or *known') to have taken down an 


13. Auzépy, ‘La destruction de l'icóne du Christ’, 449, notes that the text can also 
be read to say: ‘that which Leo the despot took down in this place in ancient times 
Eirene has set up anew'. 

14. Brazen House, p. 112. 

15. Theoph., 285 (trans. Mango-Scott, 410); see Mango, Brazen House, 109-110. 

16. Ioannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, in: FHG v, 27-38 (here v, 36); also in: Exc. de 
Insid. 58-150 (here 108). See Mango, Brazen House, pp. 110f. 

17. E.g. Auzépy, 'La destruction de l'icóne du Christ, 448-449. 

18. Konstantin VI, 608-609. 
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icon of Christ from the Chalke (since the text cannot be used to show 
that the event actually occurred).'? Indeed, Speck even argues that 
this reported inscription is itself a later ninth-century invention, based 
on contemporary inscriptions (such as the apse mosaic in the Hagia 
Sophia), invented in order to fill the gap in the writer’s knowledge, 
and to fit in with contemporary assumptions of the real nature of the 
icon put up by Eirene to replace the iconoclastic cross on the Chalke.” 

The image put up by Eirene in the last years of the eighth century 
replaced an earlier, iconoclastic image of the Cross; the erection of 
the image was commemorated in a set of epigrams.?! It has been 
argued that this reference is firm evidence for the image erected by 
Eirene having been visible at an earlier time, hence before its removal 
and replacement by an iconoclast Cross, perhaps at the time of Leo 
III. Speck interprets the word aveotrAwoev (‘re-erected’) to mean 
that an original image has been restored to its former position, partly 
on the grounds that the iconoclasts did not destroy, but merely removed, 
images.? But these arguments are subject to exactly the same doubts, 
for the epigrams themselves may just as well reflect a popularly-held 
belief that such an icon had existed and had been removed by Leo 
Hr? 

An epigram of Theodore of Stoudios refutes a set of iconoclastic 
verses, along with an epigram originally situated ‘on the gate of the 
Chalke, below the Cross’, which stated that ‘Leo and his son, the 
new Constantine’, inscribed the thrice-holy sign of the Cross upon 
the gates of the palace, because God could not bear that Christ be 
depicted without voice and deprived of sound. It is now agreed that 


19. Auzépy, ‘La destruction de l'icóne du Christ’, 449-450. 

20. Konstantin VI, pp. 610ff. 

21. Mango, Brazen House, p. 121. 

22. See Mango, Brazen House, 121f., and the sources discussed in P. Speck, 
‘Anthologia Palatina I, 1 und das Apsismosaik der Hagia Sophia’, Varia H (Poikila 
Byzantina 6. Bonn 1987), pp. 285-329, at 287 n. 2. Cf. also Speck, ‘Parerga zu den 
Epigrammen des Theodoros Studites', where the three sets of epigrams preserved in 
the refutatio et eversio of Theodore of Stoudios are discussed. 

23. P. Speck, ‘TA THAE BATTAPIZMATA IIAANA. Überlegungen zur Aussen- 
dekoration der Chalke im achten Jahrhundert’, in: Studien zur byzantinischen 
Kunstgeschichte. Festschrift für Horst Hallensleben zum 65. Geburtstag (Amsterdam, 
1995), 211-220, see 212 and no. 12. 
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the emperors in question are Leo V (775-780) and his son Symbatios 
(renamed Constantine at his coronation in 815). Thus Leo V and 
Constantine erected a cross on the Chalke, which replaced an image 
of Christ.” On the basis of this evidence, it has been concluded that 
there is absolutely no reliable evidence for any image of Christ on 
the Chalke gate before the time of Eirene, who erected one for 
political-religious propaganda reasons and claimed to be restoring 
the situation before the iconoclast emperors.” Furthermore, the eighth- 
century Parastaseis syntomoi Chronikai, included as part of the Patria 
Kónstantinoupoleós, contains many references to the decorative 
statuary and the cross on the Chalke, but only one reference to an 
icon of Christ. As Auzépy notes, this reference has actually been 
added by the modern editor of the Patria to fill a lacuna. While it 
is a possibility that this was the original form of the missing text, 
there is no evidence that this was so. The Patria reference cannot 
be used to show conclusively that the Chalke in the eighth century 
bore anything other than ancient statuary and a cross for decoration.” 

The Trier ivory which, in the background, includes a representation 
of a doorway surmounted by a bust of Christ, has also been invoked 
as evidence for the existence of an image of Christ on the Chalke 
before the time of Leo II.” But its date (and the identification of 
the building represented) — upon which the issue of whether or not 
an image of Christ existed before Leo III's time is dependent — 


24. See Mango, Brazen House, 122f. and Auzépy, ‘La destruction de l'icóne du 
Christ’, 450. For the iconoclastic iambics, see esp. P. Speck, ‘Die ikonoklastischen 
Jamben an der Chalke’, Ellenika 27 (1974), 376-380; Konstantin VI, 606f; and idem, 
Die kaiserliche Universität, 74; and idem, ‘Parerga zu den Epigrammen des Theodoros 
Studites’, Ellenika 18 (1964) 11-43, 270f. 

25. See esp. Auzépy, ‘La destruction de l'icóne du Christ’, 454ff., who points out 
that it is most unlikely that there were any survivors from the period before 726, in 
Constantinople in the 790s, who would have remembered whether there had ever been 
a Christ icon on the Chalke before 726. 

26. Art.cit., 446. For discussion, editions and further literature, see Cameron, Herrin, 
Constantinople in the Early Eighth Century: the Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai 
(Leiden, 1984), $ 5b; and A. Berger, Untersuchungen zu den Patria Konstantinupoleos 
(Poikila Byzantina 8. Bonn 1988). 

27. W.F. Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spdtantike und des frühen Mittelalters 
(Mainz? 1976) 95 and pl. 76. 
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remain uncertain. It has been variously dated from the sixth to the 
ninth/tenth century; on stylistic grounds it can be fifth- or sixth- 
century, and plausible associations with events of this period have 
been argued.” But the difficulties of dating appear insoluble on the 
basis of stylistic criteria alone. The ivory might be a product of the 
ninth century, with a ‘historicising’ motif. Speck originally argued 
for a seventh-century date, but this would make the ivory an exception 
in its time, since there is good general evidence to suggest that ivory 
carving virtually ceased in the seventh and eighth centuries due to 
difficulties of supply, amongst other factors? Speck has since argued 
for a much later date, post-iconoclastic, but on the grounds that the 
Christ icon on the Chalke was first erected under Justinian IL, which 
makes his reign the terminus post quem.? But since the textual 
evidence for the existence of an icon of Christ over the Chalke is so 
fragile, it seems equally possible to argue that the ivory represents 
only what was seen at the time of its production, or what was thought 
to have been the reality of the pre-iconoclastic period. It thus cannot 
be used to substantiate the existence of an icon before Leo III, or 
indeed before Eirene. 

If Zacharias’ figuram Salvatoris ante fores (of 741/752) really was 
set up in critical emulation, it would strongly support the notion that 
an icon of Christ had adorned the Chalke Gate in Constantinople in 
pre-iconoclast times; it may also imply that early in the iconoclast 


28. K.G. Holum, G. Vikan, ‘The Trier Ivory, Adventus Ceremonial, and the Relics 
of St. Stephen’, DOP 33 (1979) 113-133; L.J. Wilson, ‘The Trier Procession Ivory: a 
New Interpretation’, B 54 (1984) 602-614. See now L. Brubaker, ‘The Chalke gate, 
the construction of the past, and the Trier ivory’, infra. 258-285, at 270 ff. 

29. Speck, Konstantin VI, 608-9; see Mango, Brazen House, 104 f. 

30. P. Speck, ‘Ikonoklasmus und die Anfange der makedonischen Renaissance’, in 
Varia I (Poikila Byzantina 4. Bonn 1984) 177-210, at 179; idem, ‘Das Trierer Elfenbein 
und andere Unklarheiten’, in Varia H (Poikila Byzantina 6. Bonn 1987) 275-83, at 
276-78; following the dating argued in A. Duket, A Study in Byzantine Historiography: 
an Analysis of Theophanes' ‘Chronographia’ and its Relationship to Theophylact's 
‘History’, the Reign of Maurice and the seventh Century to 711 (Diss. Boston College, 
Ann Arbor, 1980) p. 297 n. 16 (not available to us at the time of writing). 
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dispute this icon assumed considerable symbolic importance — 
sufficient for its removal to be noted and commented on architecturally 
in Rome soon afterwards.?! But (because we cannot be certain that 
Zacharias was indeed copying and commenting on the Constan- 
tinopolitan Chalke) his building activity cannot prove either contention 
conclusively. Neither, even if it was done as a comment on 
Constantinople, does it prove that the Chalke icon was important 
before its removal (supposedly under Leo IIT), nor again that there 
were martyrs at the moment of its destruction (though both possibilities 
remain), because one can imagine a scenario in which a quietly- 
accepted piece of religious decoration in such an important position 
assumed deep significance only after it had been removed or destroyed. 
Nevertheless, it is quite clear that the evidence from Rome must be 
considered in any discussion of the issue of whether a pre-iconoclastic 
Chalke icon existed in Constantinople. 


Trinity College Oxford 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies 
Birmingham 


31. Placed as it was on the outside of the entrance-gate to the palace-complex (the 
closest that the vast majority of the population ever got to the inner workings of the 
palace), it is easy to see that the absent Chalke icon could become a very important 
symbol of the imperial will, and stories about it an important focus of resistance 
amongst iconophiles. 
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Physical evidence revealed during 
the cleaning and the excavations 
of the outer wall of the land walls 
of Constantinople at the 
Porta Romanus 


AHMET ERSEN 


Abstract 


During the clearance, excavations and conservation of the Land walls of 
Constantinople in 1992-93 at the Porta Romanus (Topkapi) some original 
details of the Theodosian construction techniques and the subsequent repairs 
were found. It was seen that the structural system of the outer wall which 
supports the parapet walk and the battlement had been altered during the 
Late Byzantine era. It was also affirmed that the inner and the outer terrace 
had been used as a burial ground and ceramic pipes for the water supply 
system of the moat and stone culverts for the disposal of the ground water 
of the inner terrace were found. 


Introduction 

The Theodosian land walls were constructed between the Sea of 
Marmara and the later Palace of Constantin Porphyrogenitus, near 
the Blachernae Palace, between A.D. 413-447. Fifty-seven towers 
and their adjoining walls were ruined after the devastating earthquake 
of 447 A.D. Consequently the ruined parts were reconstructed and 
the outer wall and the moat were integrated into the existing defence 
line. This fact can be stated according to two inscriptions which were 
found on the Porta Rhousiou. One of the inscriptions was in Greek, 
the other was in Latin, and can be translated as: ‘By the command 
of Theodosius, in less than two months, Constantine triumphantly 
erected these strong walls. Scarcely could Pallas have built so quickly 
so strong a citadel’ (van Millingen 1899: 46-47 and Lebek 1995: 
107-1500. The land walls were extended towards the Golden Horn 
during the reign of Manuel I Comnenus (1143-80 A.D.). 
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Extensions at the north of the city, including the tower of Isaac II 
Angelus (1185-95 A.D.) and the towers known as the Prison of 
Anemas, connected to the defensive line with the already existing 
walls of Heraclius (627 A.D.) and Leo (813 A.D.). The Comnenian 
wall consisted of a single rampart outside the outer wall and the 
moat. It was more massive than the Theodosian walls and had thirteen 
towers which were higher and closer together. 

The defence system of the Theodosian land walls between towers 
1-99 was composed of three ascending echelons and two embankments 
towards the city: the moat, the outer wall and the inner wall (van 
Millingen 1899: 40-58). 


1. The outer walk or the outer terrace (parateichion) and the moat 
(souda/tafros) was the lowest elevation. The square towers of the 
outer wall occasionally connected the outer and the inner walk by 
means of the doors in their lower parts. However, the lower portions 
of the crescent towers were solid substructures. The pavements of 
the inner and the outer walk were investigated by means of 2 x 2m 
dimensional trial trenches during the 1993 excavations. However, 
as in previous attempts, no physical evidence could be found. 


2. The inner walk or the inner terrace and the outer wall with the 
line of the outer towers (proteichisma) constituted the second level. 
The outer wall was approximately two metres thick and eight to 
eight and a half metres high. It had ninety nine towers alternating 
in location with those of the inner wall. The towers of the outer 
wall were alternately square or crescent-shaped. Each tower had a 
chamber on the (peribolos) level which was ventilated and 
illuminated with small openings. The lower stories of the square 
towers were reached from the outer terrace and they connected 
the outer and the inner terraces and sometimes both of them with 
the city by means of subterranean passages which ran towards the 
city. 

The outer wall had arched and loopholed chambers which were 
surmounted by a curtain wall. Steps on ramps led to the parapet 
walk at the east facades of the towers. The parapet walk was also 
reached from the spiral staircases next to the gates. The structure 
supporting the parapet walk and the battlement was constructed 
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of both parallel and perpendicular barrel vaults to the curtain wall 
of the outer wall. 


3. Finally, the inner wall and the towers (mega teichos) constituted 
the last level and the main bulwark of the fortifications. The inner 
wall was approximately five metres thick and eighteen to twenty 
metres high and was flanked with ninety nine towers at an average 
interval of fifty five metres. The towers had mostly square plans 
and occasionally could have polygonal shapes, and were mainly 
constructed in two stories which did not communicate with one 
another. The parapet walk was connected to the original city level 
by means of ramps especially constructed by the gates. The lowest 
storey of the towers was accessible from the city level. The top 
storey was entered from the parapet walk, and there were staircases 
leading to the summit either at the interior or exterior of the towers. 
The ground floors of the towers functioned as store-rooms or guard 
houses and communicated with the peribolos by means of doors 
(van Millingen 1899: 52 and Tsangadas 1980:12). 


There were ten gates and several minor passageways on the land 
walls of Constantinople. The Porta Romanus took its name from the 
monastery which had been established by the Egyptian monk Raboulas 
at the end of the fifth century A.D., during Anastasius' reign. It 
survived until the eleventh century (Janin 1953: 461). However, 
according to Berger, the existence of the Church St. Romanus can 
be dated back to the end of the fourth century A.D. (Berger 1988: 
667-669. Furthermore, according to Majeska it is certain that the 
building still survived and was visited at the end of 1389 (Majeska 
1995: 149, 161, 327). It was claimed that the relics of the Prophet 
Daniel and St. Niketas were interred in the church of the monastery, 
as a result of which the building was known as the Church of the 
Prophet Daniel. The Church of the Prophet Daniel is thus to be 
identified with the sanctuary earlier called St. Romanus, since the 
descriptions of the situation of both buildings were always similar. 

During the excavations and the research work towers were numbered 
according to the system of recording and documentation of Meyer- 
Plath and Schneider, although foundations and lower stories of some 
lost towers were found during the 1991-1994 excavations (Meyer- 
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Fig. 1 The parateichion, proteichisma and the mega teichos before cleaning 
and excavations at Porta Romanus between the towers T61-T62, (1992) 


Plath and Schneider 1943: 71-81). Unfortunately most of the outer 
wall and the moat was either lost or buried below the modern city 
level. Certain parts of the outer wall in particular at the Mesoteichion 
which is in the Lycus Valley between Porta Romanus and Porta 
Adrianople (or Porta Charisius) were very badly damaged and buried 
under soil and debris which was dumped over many years. Cleaning 
and excavation thus had paramount importance for determining the 
physical evidence which would help to evaluate the original design 
and the historical development of the fabric. 

The Theodosian walls were repaired and partially reconstructed in 
740 A.D. after a devastating earthquake. In respect of the periodisation 
employed, the period 413-740 A.D. was considered as Early Byzantine, 
740-1261 A.D. as Middle Byzantine and 1261-1453 A.D. as Late 
Byzantine in the chronological analysis of the structure. 


I. Cleaning, excavations and the archaeological evidence 

The outer wall segment corresponding to the towers T61 and T62 
of the mega teichos was composed of the original Theodosian fabric 
and later accretions. In the Theodosian construction, the floor of the 
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parapet walk rested on barrel vaults which were constructed parallel 
to the curtain wall of the rampart in a north-south direction, supported 
by piers which were attached to the curtain wall at the west and free 
at the east. After the second half of the 13th century, the structural 
form was altered after some destruction, and was converted to a 
system composed of adjacent barrel vaults in an east-west direction 
which were perpendicular to the curtain wall of the rampart. Both 
structural forms were used in the original design of the Theodosian 
walls, but the system of the barrel vaults perpendicular to the curtain 
wall was more resistant to both earthquakes and artillery fire, and 
was therefore preferred for later repairs. The remains of the piers, 
both those attached to the curtain wall and those which were 
freestanding, as well as later interventions were unearthed during the 
cleaning and excavations of Ist July-3rd October 1993. 





Fig. 2 Partial plan of the excavated area 


The aforementioned conversion of the structural form during the 
later reconstructions was executed by means of infilling the space 
between the west and the east piers, thus obtaining a massive pier 
in an east-west direction. These piers were excavated at the fighting 
chambers numbered as 5-13, but could not be seen at the adjoining 
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chambers at the north. The same interventions were also detected at 
the other parts of the outer wall corresponding to the towers T62 and 
T63 of the inner wall. 

The construction techniques of the Theodosian parts of the fabric 
could be identified from their neatly dressed ashlar with fine joints, 
whereas the later infills exhibited mostly roughly hewn re-used organic 
limestones which did not retain their sharp arrises. Occasionally brick 
pieces were inserted into their wide joints. The character of the mortars 
used in the Theodosian walls and the later reconstructions was different. 
Coarse brick aggregates were intensively used in the composition of 
the later repair mortars, which was unusual when compared with the 
well-graded brick dust and crushed brick aggregates of the early mortars. 
In both samples river sand and crushed limestone was used in minor 
amounts. Brick dust also functioned as a pozzolanic additive to the 
slaked lime in this kind of hydraulic mortar which is called the ‘khorasan 
mortar’. The piers of the early structure survived mostly to one course 
of the ashlar’s height, which was eighteen to twenty centimetres. The 
original forms and construction techniques of the fifth century were 
retained at the west facade of the lower portions of the outer wall 
except for the minor repairs of the facework. The original fifth-century 
facework was composed of alternating bands of five courses of ashlar 
and four courses of squared stones, eight centimetres wide. Ashlars 
of both stone bands had fine joints of one to two millimetres. 

The upper parts of the curtain wall were severely highly damaged 
by the artillery fire during the last siege. These ruined parts were 
repaired urgently using mortar and rubble stone, even tree trunks and 
anything which could be found was used to fill the gaps in the curtain 
wall. Architectural forms were neglected during this chaotic period 
of the last days of the city. The mortar of the last, most urgent repairs 
could be identified from its pale grey colour as it lacks the usual 
crushed brick. It was composed of hydraulic lime and sea sand. 

Tower (A) of the outer wall was completely below the ground and 
it was unearthed in August 1993. It was a crescent tower, and only 
its lower portion — which was a solid stone structure — had partially 
survived. Its lower storey had collapsed in an east-west direction. 
The facework of this level exhibited fifth-century construction 
techniques, as did the adjacent parts of the outer wall. 
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Fig. 3 Parateichion, proteichisma and the mega teichos after cleaning and 
excavations at Porta Romanus between the towers T61-T62 





Fig. 4 Remains of the 5th century piers of the upper storey and later infills 
for altering the structural form of the outer wall 
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Fig. 5 West facade of the curtain wall 





Fig. 6 The stone culvert for ground water disposal of the embankment 
of the peribolos 
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On the west façade of the curtain wall just above the foundation 
level of the rampart a stone culvert was found which was constructed 
for the drainage of the ground water of the peribolos. However it 
displayed a workmanship of high quality. The voussoirs of the round 
arch of the stone culvert were of finely dressed ashlar, and this appears 
to be an original fifth century detail. 

At the west of tower (A), approximately a metre below the existing 
outer terrace level, ceramic pipes were found. They were installed 
both parallel and perpendicular to the outer wall and the east wall 
of the moat. The diameters of the ceramic pipes were 18 cm and 
their joints were insulated with gypsum mortar. They were connected 
by means of a stone catch basin. 

Simple graves were found on the outer terrace at the foundation 
level of the outer wall. They were built perpendicular to the curtain 
wall in a west-east direction and were made of brick, covered with 
marble slabs. Their presence was determined from the naive 
inscriptions and crosses which were engraved on the facework of the 
lower portion of the curtain wall. 


fr^ EI ae 
pa 





Fig. 7 Crosses engraved on the facework of the lower portions of the 
curtain wall above the graves 
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In fact, the regions inside and outside the land walls between the 
Gate of Polyandrion and the Gate of Rhousiou were partially arranged 
as cemeteries (Millingen 1899: 85 and Mango 1990: 47, 57). In 
addition, the results of the excavations showed that the soldiers who 
had passed away during the defence of the city at different ages had 
been interred both at the inner and the outer terraces. 

During the excavations of 1993 the fighting chambers were 
numbered as 1-26 in the south-north direction (Fig. 2). Between the 
fighting chambers 19-22 the upper storey of the outer wall was 
completely lost, and the east piers of the parapet walk and the 
battlement survived to only a metre high. 

The remains of one of the barrel vaults supporting the parapet walk 
was found at the 23rd chamber (Fig. 9). At the north end of the 
excavation site the curtain wall had lost its original fabric because 
of the late infills. The floors of the fighting chambers were paved 
with 32-34 x 32-34 x 3,5 cm dimensioned bricks. Besides the inscrip- 
tions, construction techniques and seals of the brickyard’s brick 
dimensions enable us to date the ancient wall. In the light of the 
previous surveys, it can be shown that the fifth century bricks had 
dimensions of 38-40 x 38-40 x 4,5-5 cm, but these dimensions were 
diminished in the middle and late Byzantine periods, and late Byzantine 
bricks were mostly 30-34 x 30-34 x 3-3,5 cm sized, although smaller 
samples or half bricks were rarely detected. This data confirms that 
the upper storey of this part of the outer wall was repaired during 
the 1317 A.D. and 1344-5 A.D. restorations (Millingen 1899: 95-108). 

A marble funerary stele was found on the floor of the 25th fighting 
chamber, embedded in mortar in an unusual way. It should be pointed 
out that this was re-used material, since the lower portion of the outer 
wall was a solid stone structure and was not suitable for burial. The 
inscription reads and translates as follows: 


ENOAA' 
KATAKI 
TAIOEOKTIC 
TOC IIICTOC 
XOPIOY BE 
PHTON 


*The faithful Theoktistos from the village of Verigon is resting here'. 
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Fig. 8 The funerary stele which was found on the floor of the 
25th fighting chamber 


Shortly thereafter a fragmented limestone funerary stele was found. 
The first piece which forms the upper part of the stele was found 
during the investigations in the inner walk by means of trial trenches. 
The connecting piece was found on the east façade of the upper 
storey of the Tower 62 and it was used as infill material in the late 
repairs. The existing two fragments did not re-establish the original 
form but nonetheless formed a standing man holding a palm branch 
in his hand as a sign of victory. The figure was engraved on a recessed 
surface under a round arch (Fig. 10). 
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Fig. 9 Remains of the barrel vaults perpendicular to the curtain wall 


Conclusion 

The outer and inner terraces, and the region inside the land walls 
of Constantinople at the Porta Romanus, were used as burial grounds. 
The excavations of 1993 proved that both simple graves and crypts 
existed below the peribolos and the modern city level along the 
different regions of the land walls. Further research work will be 
useful to find supplementary archaeological data both for the history 
of the Byzantine Empire and the land walls of Constantinople. 

It was supposed that there would be more graves, both in the 
embankments of the outer and the inner terraces and below the city 
level adjacent to the inner wall. Another grave was found at the north 
of the east facade of the lower storey of Tower 62 of the inner wall. 
It was built up with bricks 38 x 38 x 4,5 cm in dimension, and 
covered with a marble slab. Rescue excavations were halted at this 
stratum because there were no security precautions around the 
excavation site. In fact, cleaning and excavations were conducted in 
order to obtain physical evidence for the reconstitutions or for the 
analysis of the historic development of the structures. Thus only 
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Fig. 10 Reintegration of the two pieces of the fragmented funerary stele 


rescue excavations were financed and further excavations are needed 
to gather more archaeological data. 
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Solomos after Alexiou: 
a critical study 


PETER MACKRIDGE 


I am writing this at the very end of 1998, the bicentenary of Solomos’s 
birth. Stylianos Alexiou’s controversial selective edition of Solomos’s 
works, published in 1994,! provided a new boost to Solomos studies, 
and in this survey I propose to discuss work published on Solomos 
since that date. Dimitris Angelatos conveniently published a survey 
of Solomos studies from 1964 to 1991.2 Angelatos' survey is descriptive 
rather than critical, and — for non-specialists at least — is insufficiently 
explicit about such matters as the dispute between Yorgos Veloudis 
and Louis Coutelle; but at least it lists studies published over a period 
of a quarter of a century, with some indication of their content. 

My survey will be divided into five chief sections, concerned 
respectively with the editing and translating of Solomos’ texts 
(including discussions of editorial practices and problems), the formal 
analysis of Solomos’ work (chiefly the analysis of his language), the 
analysis of the content of his work, studies on the sources and cultural 
background, and biographical studies. I will end by making some 
comments about the future. My survey does not pretend to be 


1. Atovvotov LoAwyod’ Ioifuara kat etd (Athens: Stigmi 1994). I have reveiwed 
Alexiou's edition in this journal (BMGS 19 [1995], 266-71). Solomos studies have by 
now become such an industry that perhaps it is time to launch a journal devoted to 
them; I would envisage Solomos Studies as an annual publication containing articles 
in the five languages that were most important to Solomos himself (Greek, Italian, 
French, German and English). The only journal entirely devoted to a modern Greek 
writer is Hazaóiwxuavrikd tetoadia, whose first volume appeared in 1992. 

2. Dimitris Angelatos, ‘Evyxpovec goAwuiKéc perétec (1964 xoi e&tic)’, 
Mavrarogdpoc, no. 35-36 (June-Dec. 1992), 5-58. 
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comprehensive; I will cover those works which have come to my 
attention and which I consider to be worthy of mention? 


1. Editing and translating 

At least three editions of Solomos’ work have appeared since 
Alexiou’s edition. In this bicentenary year a Zakynthian publisher 
has re-issued the 1859 edition of the Extant Works by Polylas in the 
form of a photographic reproduction.* This is the first time that this 
monumental edition has been reissued, and it provides an opportunity 
to the general public as well as the specialist to see what Solomos’ 
works looked like when they were first published in book form. In 
addition, two editions of particular portions of Solomos’ writings 
have appeared: the bilingual (Greek-Italian) edition of “The Woman 
of Zante’ by Ines Di Salvo;? and the bilingual (Italian-Greek) edition 
of a selection of Solomos’ ‘Reflections’ by Giorgos Veloudis.$ 

‘The Woman of Zante’ has already been published in French (twice), 
English and Hungarian, but Di Salvo’s translation of “The Woman 
of Zante’ is the first version of this text in Italian. The Greek text 
accompanying her translation is in effect a new edition, making it, 
by my calculation, the sixth edition of this text. This proliferation of 
editions is no doubt due to the fact that “The Woman of Zante’ was 
not published by Polylas, and scholars have therefore felt free to 
present their own versions. The title of Di Salvo’s volume, Visione 
di Dionisio, places more emphasis on the visionary narrator than on 
the Woman, as she says herself (p. x), while the portrait of the 


3. I received the volume Mvríun EAévnc ToavrodvoyAov. Exdotikd Kai 
epunvevtixd Cntiuara vEoEAA nvikric Aoyorexvíac. IIpakrikd Z’ Emornyovixne 
EXvvávrgonc (Thessaloniki 1998) too late to take it into account in this survey. It 
includes papers on Solomos by Giorgos Veloudis, Eratosthenis Kapsomenos, Vincenzo 
Rotolo, Katerina Tiktopoulou, Dimitris Angelatos, Giorgos Kechagioglou, Pavlos 
Angelopoulos, Katerina Kostiou, Nadia Charalambidou and Ch.-D. Gounelas. 

4. Aiovvoíov XoAouoó Ta Evpickóuseva (Zakynthos: Rouga-S. Mylona Editions 
1998). 

5. Dionisios Solomós, Visione di Dionisio (La Donna di Zante), a cura di Ines Di 
Salvo (Palermo: L'epos società editrice 1995). 

6. Giorgos Veloudis, Atovvoíov XoAwuoó «Xroxaocuoí» orovc «EAevOepove 
IloAiopxiouévovc». IraAikó x«eíuevo, uerdpaorn, ewaywyrí, oxóAia (Athens: 
Ekdoseis Periplous 1997). 
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homonymous poet on the front cover contrasts with the painting by 
Goya reproduced on the cover of Tsantsanoglou’s 1991 edition, which 
depicts a hideous old woman trying on a hat in front of a mirror. Di 
Salvo’s title also highlights the fact that it is not only the texts of 
Solomos’ works that are constantly shifting, but the titles too.’ 

It is well known that Solomos wrote a first draft of “The Woman 
of Zante’, then subsequently revised it twice: first while making a 
fair copy of the original draft in 1829, and then again in 1833. Di 
Salvo reminds us that there is no evidence that Solomos worked on 
‘The Woman of Zante’ before 1829 (i.e. after his move to Corfu) 
apart from Polylas’ assertion that the first draft of ‘The Free Besieged’ 
was written in 1826.8 She brings forward evidence in support of 
Savvidis’ suggestion that the first draft as well as the first thorough 
revision dates from 1829 (pp. 1-1i). She argues that since the first 
revision was made very shortly after the original draft, it is legitimate 
to base an edition on both the first draft and the first revisions. This 
is in effect what Tsantsanoglou did in her 1993 edition. 

Di Salvo surveys other recent editions of “The Woman of Zante’, 
including the two by Tsantsanoglou (‘analytical edition’, 1991; ‘handy 
edition', 1993), the one by Savvidis (1986)? and the one in Alexiou's 
selection (1994). She characterizes Savvidis’ and Alexiou's editions 
as attempts at a ‘ripristino’ of the first draft (p. xiv) through the 


7. Thus we have titles based on Solomos’ own Italian labels (e.g. ‘Il Cretense’), 
titles that Solomos himself provided in Greek (e.g. ‘EAevOepo1 TOALopKiopevotl’, 
which was ‘corrected’ by Polylas to ‘EAev@epo1 zoAtopknuévor'), and titles given 
by Polylas (of which ‘H ®appaxwyévn oTov ‘Abn’ is perhaps the least satisfactory). 
‘Visione di Dionisio . . .' is the only title that Solomos himself gave to the work that 
is usually known as ‘The Woman of Zante’. 

8. Iakovos Polylas, ‘IpoAcyéueva’, in Dionysios Solomos, ‘Amavra. Tóuoc mpuéroc. 
Houara, ed. L. Politis (Athens 1948), 24; Di Salvo, ibid. (n. 5), pp. xlviii-lv. 
Alexiou (ibid., n. 1, 464) argues that the first recension of ‘The Free Besieged’ shows 
every sign of being an early work and that Solomos must have written it before 1829. 

9. Dionysios Solomos, H Ivvaíka rnc ZákvOoc. ‘Opaua rov Atovóciov 
Iepouóvaxov &ykároikov eig EwxArjot ZakóvOov, ed. E. Tsantsanoglou (Iraklio: 
Vikelaia Dimotiki Vivliothiki 1991); D. Solomos, H l'vvaíka tag Zákv0oc. Opaua 
rov Aioviciov lepouóvaxov &ykároikov cig CokAmro: ZakóvOov, ed. E. 
Tsantsanoglou (Athens: Okeanida 1993); G.P. Savvidis, "Etorjynon oe pia véa 
avayvwon tnc «Fuvatkac tnc Zékv8oc»', IIepízAovc, no. 9-10 (Spring-Summer 
1986), 11-28. 
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removal of later emendations, editions and omissions; Tsantsanoglou 
(1991), by contrast, presents each of the three stages of composition 
as separate texts. Unlike Tsantsanoglou and Alexiou, Di Salvo does 
not impose strictly chronological criteria for her choice of readings, 
for which she relies to a large extent on her own judgement. She 
attempts to demolish what she calls the myth of the ‘organic unity’ 
of the first draft, demonstrating, pace Alexiou, that it lacks many 
chapters. Tsantsanoglou’s separation of the manuscript text into three 
distinct stages, she claims, presupposes a systematicness in Solomos' 
working methods that is seldom borne out by the manuscript evidence. 
For Solomos, she argues, the Visione ‘constituted [...] a unitary whole 
in a continuous, incessant process of development [divenire]’ (p. xiv); 
for this reason an edition of only one stage would misrepresent 
Solomos’ intentions. Her text incorporates into the first draft those 
emendations that can be integrated into the text without resulting in 
distortions (pp. Ixvi-Ixvii). This means that she has even incorporated 
some additions from the third stage into what is basically the first 
stage (e.g. the reference to a pair of horns appearing from the well 
in ch. 1, verse 15: this is redundant and misleading, since she does 
not include any of the 1833 material concerning the devil in the 
closing scene of the text). She admits that such additions disturb the 
‘strutturazione allusiva del tessuto narrativo’ (p. 61), i.e. they make 
the text more explicit. Yet some of these additions are necessary to 
the sense, for instance the verse between 15 and 16 on p. 37 and the 
reference to the daughter at the end of verse 16, which needs to be 
there to make up the three figures referred to in verse 18. 

All in all, Di Salvo's text makes for good and coherent reading. 
Nevertheless, I find that the final chapter, added from the first revision 
and not included in Alexiou's edition, weakens the otherwise abrupt 
ending, which in the first draft reads simply: ‘Kau eiða Trjv l'vvaíka 
thc Zá«xvvOoc mov expepuórovva Kar exvpatiCe’.!9 The laconic 
simplicity of this conclusion is as powerful as that of ‘The Cretan’: 
‘Tny amOdvw ue xapa «t rave neðauévn’. As with the rest of 


10. See Di Salvo's justification for the inclusion of this postscript, ibid., p. xlvii. I 
have to admit that the indication ‘Capitolo ultimo’ after the sentence I have just quoted 
suggests that Solomos always intended to add the extra chapter. 
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us, first thoughts are often better than second. 

While Di Salvo’s text is accessible, her introduction provides no 
assistance to the non-specialist reader. The introduction is not divided 
into sections, nor does it begin with a statement of purpose. On pp. 
xv-xviii there is a monster paragraph of two-and-a-half pages in which 
the editor plunges straight into a highly detailed analysis of the 
manuscript with little introductory material on the background. Her 
criteria for her editorial decisions are stated very briefly. 

In his bilingual edition Veloudis presents the Italian prose 
‘Reflections’ that Solomos wrote down while working on the second 
recension of ‘The Free Besieged’. At least two other new editions of 
the ‘Reflections’ have been announced, one by the formidable combo 
of Massimo Peri (for the Italian original, which will presumably be 
largely the same as what he published in 1982!') and Stylianos Alexiou 
(for the Greek translation). As Veloudis points out, Alexiou omitted 
the ‘Reflections’ from his edition of Solomos’ Poetry and Prose despite 
the fact that they are ‘the interpretative key to the most significant, 
albeit the most fragmentary, work of [Solomos'] whole poetic creation’ 
(p. 10). Veloudis’ selection represents a ‘critical revision’ of the material 
that Polylas excerpted from Solomos’ manuscripts and published, in 
his own Greek translation, at the head of ‘The Free Besieged’ in his 
1859 edition; to these Veloudis adds his own further selection. Veloudis 
stresses that these ‘Reflections’ were intended to be relevant only to 
the second recension of “The Free Besieged’ and should not be treated 
as timeless statements of Solomos’ poetic theory. 

Veloudis edition is both impressive in its erudition and highly 
informative, despite his inability to avoid bitching about those he 
disagrees with, and despite a few errors, most which may be the fault 
of the typesetters and proofreaders. The translation and commentary 
are carried out with the help of Hegel and of Hoffmeister’s dictionary 
of philosophical concepts. Veloudis is sensitive to correspondences 
between Solomos’ Italian and the German (Hegelian) terminology of 
his readings. He is equally attentive and sensitive to the Greek 


11. Massimo Peri, ‘Fra Solomós e Polilàs: Xroxaopoí', in Miscellenea, 3. Studi in 
onore di Elpidio Mioni (Padua: Liviana Editrice 1982), 72-81. 
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terminology of Polylas and other Heptanesian philosophical writers 
of the time, and, in his discussion of certain terms and concepts he 
makes a significant contribution to the history of philosophical and 
generally abstract terminology in Modern Greek. It is especially 
interesting to note certain words that are used in Greek today but 
were apparently unavailable to Polylas, who translates ‘processo’ as 
épyo (as against Veloudis’ diadixaoia, p. 43), ‘destini’ as uEAAOV 
(as against Veloudis’ mempwuéva, p. 49) and ‘transcendente’ as 
vzepþvoikó (as against Veloudis’ vrepPatiKd, p. 51). Veloudis also 
corrects Polylas where the latter simply got it wrong (‘per la Sostanza 
del soggetto’: yia THY ovoia rov vmOKEIMEVOD [Polylas] becomes 
yia tny ovota Tov Oéuaroc [Veloudis], p. 43), or where Polylas 
is at least misleading (‘Commune e Proprio’: Koivé «oi Kópio 
[Polylas] becomes Tevixd kai E1dix6 [Veloudis), p. 45). 
Unfortunately the very first word of Veloudis' translation is ill- 
chosen: Solomos' famous phrase 'Addatta alla forma spirituale la 
storia della pianta . . .' is rendered *E$couoos ornv avevuariki( 
uoppý rnv toropta Tov muTov . . .' (p. 29). The first word should 
surely be "IIpoocpuooe' (i.e. ‘adapt’ with the appropriate alterations, 
rather than ‘adopt’ or ‘apply’ rigidly). In his Introduction, Veloudis 
uses his (erroneous) rendering to argue that here Solomos is applying 
certain philosophical theories in poetry, and goes so far as to claim 
that *the Poem (la Poesia) has been composed solely for the sake of 
the Thought (Pensiero)' (p. 11). The fact is that, in this 'reflection', 
far from moving from theory to practice, Solomos is moving from 
the observation of natural phenomena (the development of the plant) 
to what he calls ‘la forma spirituale’. Again, the well-known phrase 
‘Cosi la metafisica è fatta fisica’ is rendered by Veloudis as *''ETo1 
n ugradvoikrj éyive þvoixý’ (p. 32), whereas a more appropriate 
tense would be ‘éxe1 yivet’ or possibly ‘yivetat’. Further, ‘Ogni cosa 
secondo la sua suscettività sviluppa in maggiore o minore grado' is 
mistranslated as *&óOg xpáyna ovudwvei pe TH BexrixÓTqTÓ Tov" 
e€eAlOoETaAI Ot LEYAAUTEPO ý uikpórepo BaOnó' (p. 36; read 
‘Káðe npáyua ospbova ue rnv emóoekrikórnTÓ Tov cfeAiooeTar 
...'). On p. 37 the words ‘solo nell’ ultimo si calchi un poco più. 
Anzi' have been omitted. Finally, in his long comment on the term 
*momento' on pp. 60-1, some material appears to have dropped out: 
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there is an ‘a)’ without a ‘b)’, and there are points numbered 1, 2, 4 
and 5, but not 3; Veloudis also omits to mention two additional 
meanings of ‘momento’, namely (like the English ‘moment’) 
‘importance’ and ‘product of force and distance’ (in physics). 

But the most fruitful contribution to the editing of Solomos’ works 
has been the controversy sparked off by Alexiou’s editorial attitude 
and practice.!? Alexiou has divided Solomos’ editors into two camps, 
the ‘synthesists’ and the ‘analysts’. The ‘synthesists’, among whom 
Alexiou includes himself, set out to produce a *xpnorikr| ékðoon’ 
(a handy or serviceable edition) consisting of a text that is readily 
accessible and consumable (lisible in Barthes’ much-used terminology) 
by producing a synthesis out of the textual material that is found in 
Solomos' chaotic manuscripts, whereas the ‘analysts’ set out to produce 
a text that displays each stage of the poet's compositional work on a 
particular poem separately and in chronological order; this results in 
a text that is rather scriptible than lisible (though Alexiou contends 
that it is finally unreadable). Alexiou went further than any previous 
editor in smoothing over the difficulties of reading Solomos' manuscripts, 
producing a reassuring and reader-friendly version that pretends to be 
definitive and complete in the sense that this is how Solomos would 
have presented the texts if he had published them. The analysts, on 
the other hand, faced with the distinctly reader-unfriendly autograph 
manuscripts, with their tangled mass of raw material in chaotic disarray, 
attempt to disentangle the thematic and chronological threads, displaying 
each one clearly, even though each thread does not and cannot present 
a complete picture of the particular poem. 

On the continuum of published versions of Solomos' work, from 
the least to the most accessible, one extreme is occupied by the 
facsimile version of the Autograph Manuscripts and the other by 


12. Alexiou includes a useful selection of views of his edition from twenty-four 
critics in his book LoAwpiorécs Kat LoAwpdc (Athens: Stigmi 1997), 75-115. 

13. Dionysios Solomos, Avróypa$a épya, ed. L. Politis. 2 vols. (Thessaloniki: 
Aristoteleion Panepistimion Thessalonikis 1964). Referring to the unreadability of 
Solomos' manuscripts, Alexiou (op. cit., 10) quotes the view of the speech specialist 
Maria Rousochatzaki that the poet's handwriting displays signs of dyslexia. It is 
curious, however, that the mistakes in his Greek (I refer not simply to his failure to 
spell ‘correctly’, but to his failure to transcribe the sounds of a word phonetically) 
are far more frequent than mistakes in his Italian. 
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Alexiou’s edition. The typographical transcription of the Autograph 
Manuscripts stands next to the facsimile version, followed by the 
‘analytical editions’. The editions of Polylas and Politis position 
themselves somewhere in the middle as a compromise solution that 
attempts to present a readable text but includes a large number of 
variants. ‘Handy editions’ such as Savvidis’ smooth version of the 
‘Woman of Zante’, presenting the first draft stripped of later additions 
and emendations, stand near the Alexiou end of the continuum. 

The Autograph Manuscripts could be described as the wholefood 
version of Solomos’ work, while Alexiou’s is the refined version. The 
text in the Autograph Manuscripts consists of organically grown 
ingredients; it is raw, lumpy, chewy, full of husks and woody bits of 
Italian, and contains clashing but natural colours, tastes and aromas; its 
digestion demands constant energy and concentration. Alexiou's version 
is made of processed ingredients, which are bleached, finely milled, 
smoothly processed, blended and — most important — pre-cooked for 
us with the help of hidden additives. The Autograph Manuscripts clearly 
reveal the work that the author has put into them, and demand that we 
work too; Alexiou's version is served up to us in a way that conceals 
both the poet's and the editor's labour. Giorgos Kechagioglou, in a 
characteristically robust attack on Alexiou's 'synthetic method', quotes 
Linos Politis likening Polylas's Solomos to Busoni's orchestrations of 
Bach; Kechagioglou goes on to accuse Alexiou — a former archaeologist 
and curator of the Archaeological Museum in Iraklio — of still being 
under the spell of Arthur Evans’s reconstructions.'* Veloudis concludes 
a recent article with an attack on Alexiou's method: 


[T]he fragmentary text which does not conceal its fragmentariness proves to 
be more complete in meaning [vonuatika mAnpéotepo] than the artificial 
and violent assemblage of an apparently ‘completed’ poetic text.'5 


Alexiou's book Solomists and Solomos (1997) points to what he 
calls ‘the impasse of the analytical method’ (p. 9), claiming that ‘o1 


14. Giorgos Kechagioglou, 'Ex6orik& xapaxkrnpiorixá Gv TEAEVTAIWV 
Sexaetidv’, Mavratoddpoc, no. 41 (1996), 62. Giorgos Alisandratos (ibid., 133-9) 
also expresses some apposite strictures on Alexiou's 'archaeological' approach to 
Solomos' fragments. 

15. Giorgos Veloudis, ‘To popavrikó «omóoracua» tov EoAopoó', H AéEn, no. 
142 (Nov.-Dec. 1997), 725. 
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avaAvtnKéc exddoeic dev Guaf)óCovravr and that ‘Solomos would 
not have recognized his poetry in the “lists of numbered thematic 
units” that we see in those editions’ (p. 11). One of the arguments he 
uses in support of his statement that ‘analytical editions are not read’ 
(or ‘are unreadable’) is that ‘the analytical editions are not republished’ 
(p. 21). This is of course beside the point. What Alexiou has failed 
to acknowledge is that there is a place for both ‘analytical’ and 
‘synthetic’ editions; each one has a different purpose and aims at a 
different kind of reading. Only the specialist will consult an 'analytical 
edition’ which clearly shows the chronological stages of composition 
of a particular poem, while both common reader and specialist alike 
may read a ‘synthetic edition’. Alexiou’s claim that ‘it is enough to 
communicate with the text' (p. 12) begs the question: which text? 
Does this mean the totality of Solomos' manuscript texts, with their 
lacunae, repetitions and contradictions, or a cleaned-up text from which 
a particular editor has already removed verses which, according to 
vague criteria of 'common sense', are 'not connected', or are 
‘independent’, or ‘do not constitute literary phrases’ (p. 22)? Every 
edition of Solomos’ work can only be provisional. Alexiou claims that 
an ‘analytical edition’ cannot be a ‘definitive solution’ (p. 19). Yet 
there can never be a definitive solution to the problem of editing 
Solomos’ texts: there will always be room for a multiplicity of editions. 

Nevertheless, Alexiou’s book Solomists and Solomos justifiably 
points to the advances made in his edition, particularly in the correction 
of pragmatic errors (pp. 26-29) and of erroneous interpretations of 
words (p. 53). Alexiou also expresses reasonable scepticism concerning 
Eleni Tsantsanoglou’s claim that Solomos planned to produce a 
composite poem consisting of four lyrical and four satirical 
components, arguing that by ‘componimento’ he meant simply one 
poem, namely ‘The Hair’ (pp. 24-5, 44-6). 

As far as translations are concerned, an English translation of 
Solomos’ oeuvre by Byron Raizis has been published in Minneapolis 
by Nostos Press.!5 Lastly, I am preparing a bilingual (Greek-English) 


16. Dionysios Solomos, Faith and Motherland. Collected Poems. Translated from 
the Greek with annotations and an introduction by Marios Byron Raizis (Minneapolis: 
Nostos 1998). 
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edition of a selection of Solomos’ poetry in a volume to be published 
by Shoestring Press in 2000. 


2. Formal analysis 

Two important contributions to Solomos’ bilingualism, both 
produced at the University of Padua, appeared in a special Solomos 
issue of the journal Mandatoforos (vol. 41, 1996). 

Massimo Peri opposes the polarization between Solomos’ Greek 
and Italian; in his view, the two languages intermingle in the 
manuscripts." Whereas previous scholars have assumed that the Italian 
material in the manuscript drafts of Solomos' Greek poems is simply 
prosaic raw material, Peri discovers hendecasyllables in the Italian 
drafts of ‘Lambros’, where the metre is accompanied by heightened 
and archaizing language. He even finds a line with stress on the sixth 
syllable followed by synaloephe and stress on the seventh syllable, 
a technique typical of Italian neoclassicism and especially Parini. Peri 
explains some corrections that Solomos made to his Italian drafts by 
demonstrating that these emendations resulted in metrical verses. He 
discusses the Italian ottava on p. 42 of the Autograph Manuscripts, 
which has been noticed by other readers, while elsewhere in the drafts 
he locates a five-line stanza with a five-syllable final line. Peri explains 
the frequency of hendecasyllables in the Italian drafts of ‘Lambros’ 
by the fact that this was the only large-scale Greek poem by Solomos 
in eleven-syllable lines. The spotting of metrical features in Solomos' 
Italian can be catching: while working recently on ‘H G apuakopévn 
oTov 'AÓn' I found that the Italian prose drafts had a remarkably 
constant binary rhythm; here the phrases tended to consist of 7, 8 or 
9 syllables, perhaps under the influence of the alternating 8- and 7- 
syllable lines of the Greek text. Nevertheless, this rhythm was not 
so systematic as in the passages of ‘Lambros’ quoted by Peri. 


17. Massimo Peri, 'Mixpozapatnprjoeic otov XoAouó', Mavraro$ópoc, no. 41 
(1996), 83-115. 

18. In another section of the same article (ibid., 113), Peri appears to misunderstand 
the end of ‘The Hair’: he seems to suggest that Solomos is threatening to take to 
court (i.e. to sue) anyone who dares accuse him of lying, whereas in fact he is inviting 
anyone who dares doubt his word to attend the court case concerning his inheritance. 
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In an equally important article, Afroditi Athanasopoulou!? presents 
a systematic list of Italianisms in Solomos’ Greek oeuvre (including 
what she nicely calls ‘the subcutaneous presence of Italian’, p. 41), 
demonstrating the extent to which the poet was influenced by his 
langue de culture when writing in his mother tongue. Unlike Alexiou, 
however, who categorically characterizes some of Solomos’ forms 
and usages as ‘addxipuec’, Athanasopoulou notes that it is unsafe to 
make comparisons exclusively with today’s Greek and that we lack 


specialist dictionaries and manuals that might inform us reliably whether such- 
and-such a word or construction, while considered incorrect today, was 
functional and acceptable in Solomos’ time — and acceptable by whom: the 
folk, the learned, the purists, the archaizers, the islanders, the mainlanders? 
[...] The Greek of Solomos’ time was far from being morphologically and 
syntactically standardized (p. 6). 


Thus, without saying so explicitly, Athanasopoulou implies the 
pressing need for a study of the Greek language of Solomos’ time, 
especially in terms of vocabulary and syntax. In fact, one of the most 
urgent desiderata of Modern Greek studies in general is a compre- 
hensive study of the development of the written language during the 
nineteenth century. Those of us who are engaged in Solomos studies 
need to familiarize ourselves not only with the spoken Greek of his 
time and place, but with the language of the newspapers and other 
printed material to which he had access; otherwise we cannot pinpoint 
the sources of the learned features of his language (we also need 
more information on the historical sources he used). As far as spoken 
Greek is concerned, usages such as axovw and aypikoó for ‘feel; 
smell; taste’ as well as ‘hear’ (all the senses except touch), while 
they are no doubt Italianisms (corresponding to sentire), were current 
in Zakynthos in Solomos’ time, and they do not necessarily constitute 
direct influences from Italian in his writing. As for written Greek, 
certain constructions used by Solomos and quoted by Athanasopoulou, 
such as ‘eic tpóro’ (for ‘ue tpóro’), EamAuvouat (for EatAdvw), 
apxíGo va (and verbs of perception + va) followed by the aorist 


19. Afroditi Athanasopoulou, ‘Paivépeva yAwooixnc SiamAokrc oto Épyo Tov 
LoAwpov’, Mavratopdpoc, ibid. (n. 17), 5-49. 
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subjunctive, and axoAov8 (for £&axoAovOG) are all familiar to 
readers of other Greek texts of the time, whether from the Phanariot 
or Heptanesian spheres of influence. Finally, in order to show that 
the influence was not merely one-way, Athanasopoulou notes some 
Hellenisms in Solomos' Italian, quoting some Italian phrases that 
appear to be word-for-word translations from Greek. Athanasopoulou 
(p. 42n.), like Veloudis (p. 15), stresses the need for a glossary of 
Solomos' Italian writings. 

Finally, a volume of papers from a conference on Solomos held 
in 1988 finally appeared in 1997 (to make matters worse, the preface 
states that the conference was held to mark the 180th anniversary of 
Solomos’ birth!).? Two essays in this volume trace the genesis of 
‘The Free Besieged’. An excellent contribution by Anastasia Danai 
Lazaridou follows the way in which the poem grew out of the encounter 
between the Hieromonk Dionysios and the besieged of Missolonghi 
and how the composition began as a brief vision in ‘The Woman of 
Zante’,?! while, in a companion piece, Katerina Tiktopoulou, arguing 
that the three recensions of ‘The Free Besieged’ should be seen as 
three separate poems, i.e. three separate attempts to write about the 
fall of Missolonghi, shows how the second recension grew out of 
the first.22 


3. Analysis of content 

The most significant contribution to the interpretation of Solomos’ 
work since Alexiou’s edition is the book by Christos Papazoglou, on 
mystical themes and symbols in the ‘Carmen Seculare’ (this study is 
also relevant to the sources and cultural background of Solomos’ 
work).? Papazoglou detects in Solomos’ poem (which was given its 
inappropriate title by Polylas) the deep influence of the poet’s readings 


20. 2 + 7 etonyrfoeic yia. tov Atovdoto LoAwyud (Athens: Periplous 1997). 

21. Anastasia Danai Lazaridou, ‘ʻO Iepouóvaxoc A1ovio1oc xai ot «EAevOepor 
THoxiopxnuévow. HapaTnprioeic oro A’ oxeSaoua’, ibid., 69-76. 

22. Katerina Tiktopoulou, *Ot oroxaocuoí orovc «EAeÓ0gpovc IIoAi0pknuévovc», 
ibid., 96-107. 

23. Christos Papazoglou, Mvorixiotixd aíufoAa oro Carmen Seculare Tov 
Atovvotov LoAwpov (Athens: Kedros 1995). 
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in mysticism, which Papazoglou distinguishes from what he calls 

‘ecclesiastical mysticism’, though both of them have their origins in 

Neoplatonism. By ‘mysticism’ Papazoglou means 
the pantheistic version of mysticism (which was persecuted as heretical by 
the Church) and, more specifically, man’s visionary ability to represent (to 
‘see’), thanks to an inner illumination, the three realms of the universe [...] 
— the realm of Heaven above, the realm of the Spirits in the middle [...], 
and the realm of the Natural world below [...] — as a unity structured entirely 
on vertical correspondences (p. 46). 


According to Papazoglou, the symbolic tree in Solomos’ poem ‘Carmen 
Seculare’ ‘realizes and symbolizes the unity of the three spheres of 
the universe’ (p. 79). 

Papazoglou points to Solomos’ systematic collection of quotations 
from mystical writers and argues that the poet’s mysticism underlies 
both his ‘Neoplatonism’ (claimed for him by Coutelle) and his 
‘Romanticism’ (claimed for him by Veloudis). According to 
Papazoglou, Solomos’ theosophy, with its emphasis on ecstasy, intuition 
and revelation, draws especially on the writings of Azais, Victor 
Cousin and Saint-Martin (the last was the French translator of Jakob 
Bóhme but was a thinker in his own right before his acquaintance 
with Bóhme's work), though most of his mystical ideas can be traced 
back to Swedenborg. As Papazoglou points out, such ideas were part 
of the ‘surrounding atmosphere’ of Solomos’ time, and for this reason 
it is not necessary to pinpoint his exact sources; indeed, some of his 
sources were probably in turn using second- or third-hand ideas. 

Papazoglou therefore rejects Polylas’ claim that Solomos’ poem 
expresses his vision of the Greek national future, connecting it instead 
with visionary ideas concerning the human future that were widespread 
at the time. ‘Carmen Seculare’ refers to a supernatural world, free 
of dualism: man and God, nature/matter and spirit, body and soul, 
earth and heaven are all united in a universal correspondence. 

While his argument concerning the importance of mysticism in 
Solomos’ poem (and in other parts of the oeuvre) is compelling, 
Papazoglou, who lives and teaches in Paris, presents us with a largely 
French Solomos, just as Coutelle presented us with an Italian one and 
Veloudis with a German one. Papazoglou’s Italian appears to be poor 
(he renders Solomos’ ‘colei che’ as ‘ue avtriv (;) mov’ [sic, p. 33] 
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rather than *avtü mov’), while he makes no reference to English 
literature, even though Swedenborg lived and published in England, 
where his ideas were first influential, and where William Blake, equally 
opposed to the mechanistic view of the universe, wrote of visions and 
prophecies, of “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell’, of seeing ‘a World 
in a Grain of Sand’ — all of these with parallels in Solomos' work. 
Papazoglou’s book is another example of a single, totalizing 
interpretative key to Solomos’ oeuvre; its author is so excited by his 
discovery that it seems to him to explain everything. The true situation 
is of course much more complex than this: Solomos’ poems are the 
fruit of multiple readings in various languages and various traditions, 
of which the mystical tradition is only one. 

To conclude this section, I would like to correct a misleading 
impression made by Alexiou when he refers to an interpretation that 
I suggested of an obscure image in “The Free Besieged’. In this image 
in Draft III, section 5 (in the Politis edition), a gull is depicted spewing 
out not its ‘half-digested meal’ as Alexiou claims I say, but the inedible 
part of its meal, i.e. the shells of the oyster and snail that it has 
eaten." 


4. Sources and cultural background 

Under this head I shall mention only one publication, the article 
by Afroditi Athanasopoulou in the special Solomos issue of J lexi on 
Solomos’ ‘Dialogue’ on the language.” Athanasopoulou argues that, 
in the context of the Greek language question, Solomos was working 
very much on his own, ignoring Greek demoticist theorists and poets. 
He shows no awareness of the linguistic writings of Katartzis and 
Christopoulos (he makes no reference to the latter's ‘Aeolo-Doric 
theory’), nor does he seem to have read the work of those he is 


24. Alexiou, LoAwutoréc . . . (no. 12). 48. Cf. Peter Mackridge, Dionysios Solomos 
(Bristol and New York: Bristol Classical Press 1989), 57, where I talk about ‘waste 
matter’. Alexiou is also wrong to reject the claim by Veloudis (IIapératpao [Athens: 
Dodoni 1995] 139) that *caAykv. is a vocative rather than an object of ‘Eepvac’ — 
a claim that is borne out by a variant in the Autograph Manuscripts, p. 456. 

25. Afroditi Athanasopoulou, ‘Tia ric £AArvikéc 7tnyéc rov LoAwmrKodt AtaAóyov', 
H àéën, no. 142 (Nov.-Dec. 1997), 868-76. 
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ostensibly attacking, namely Korais and Doukas. He probably knew 
the unpublished correspondence between Psalidas and Vilaras, who 
promote the 'sensualist approach to language, while he no doubt 
picked up other information from Trikoupis. But the fact is that 
Solomos makes no explicit reference to any modern Greek linguistic 
theorist, nor does he quote from modern Greek poetry. Instead, all 
his references and quotations in the ‘Dialogue’ are confined to medieval 
and modern western European theorists and poets (the one exception 
being Plato). Athanasopoulou concludes that Solomos rejects the 
Greek language and literature he finds around him — both the 
neoclassical variety and the imitation of folk song. 


5. Biographical studies 

The weightiest contribution to the investigation of Solomos' 
biography is Kapsaskis' Biographical Data on Dionysios Solomos.” 
In his introduction to this almost 700-page volume, Kapsaskis points 
out that no biography of Solomos has yet been written (he ignores 
Romilly Jenkins’ Dionysius Solomós (London 1940; 2nd ed., Athens 
1981) at this point). He mentions the fanaticisms, prejudices, 
inaccuracies and ideological red herrings that have obstructed 
approaches to Solomos' biography. He also refers to the earthquake 
and fire of 1953 which entirely destroyed the judicial archives as 
well as the private libraries and family archives of Zakynthos. At the 
same time, the legal documents relating to the three family trials 
(1807, 1828 and 1833-8), which are extant, are jealously guarded in 
private hands and have never been allowed to be published in full. 
This is certainly a scandalous situation that does no credit to those 
who, out of a misguided desire to protect Solomos’ reputation, are 
conspiring to suppress what they apparently consider to be unpalatable 
truths. (Kapsaskis states that he is unaware who is responsible for 
this concealment.) Kapsaskis constantly attacks the *hagiographical 
approach' to Solomos, which means that writers have vied with each 
other to provide groundless ‘testimonies’ to Solomos’ patriotic activity, 


26. Sokratis Kapsaskis, Xroixeía fioypadíoc rov Aiovvoíov LoAwpov (Athens: 
Typothito/Giorgos Dardanos 1998). 
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while they have suppressed any detail that might be thought to reflect 
badly on the poet’s personal, social and political reputation. 

Kapsaskis’ book modestly ‘attempts a chronologically linear 
parathesi [citation and juxtaposition] of the facts of Dionysios 
Solomos’ life’ (p. xiv). It does not pretend to be a biography, but 
scrutinizes and evaluates the accuracy of the available biographical 
data in order to create the conditions for a future biography. It is 
clear that the author is concerned not with Solomos’ inner, spiritual 
biography, but with the external facts of his life; he is chiefly interested 
in his subject’s public life as a social and political being rather than 
as a poet. Kapsaskis makes no attempt at an easily readable narrative. 
He bases himself on quotations — many of them extensive — from 
material that, with few exceptions, has already been published: chiefly 
Solomos’ correspondence (he quotes a substantial number of letters 
in their entirety, together with the scholia of their editor, Linos Politis) 
and the writings of earlier scholars who have worked on Solomos’ 
life and on the political history of the Ionian Islands. The quotations 
are literally juxtaposed, sometimes in a disorderly fashion and often 
with no linking passage between them. The first two chapters, covering 
the first twenty years of Solomos’ life, consist almost entirely of 
quotations, although the proportion of Kapsaskis’ interventions 
increases in subsequent chapters. 

Chapter 2, entitled "The years of study’, characteristically devotes 
more pages to the political history of Zakynthos during Solomos’ 
absence in Italy than to the young man’s own experiences. Nevertheless, 
Kapsaskis demolishes the myth that Solomos engaged in ‘national 
activity’ before 1823. Towards the end of the book, Solomos’ biography 
trails off into an account of the repercussions in the Ionian Islands 
of the 1848 revolutions in Europe and the struggle for Union with 
Greece; here Kapsaskis is chiefly concerned with the political views, 
career and alliances of Solomos’ younger brother Dimitrios. 
Nevertheless, Kapsaskis is able to build on the valuable contribution 
made by Kapadochos”’ to our understanding of the legal situation 


27. D.Ch. Kapadochos, O LoAwyude déaptoc rov vouiko Kadeotistoc TNG EzOXTÍC 
TOU (Athens 1992). 
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prevailing in the Ionian Islands during Solomos’ time, pointing out, 
for instance, how revealing of Solomos’ sensitivity towards the 
circumstances of his own birth is his dismissive description of 
‘Lambros’ as ‘the poem about the little bastards’ (‘il poema dei 
bastardelli’). 

Kapsaskis has rendered a valuable service to Solomos scholars by 
making available a large number of texts that were hitherto inaccessible. 
Unfortunately his book is marred by inaccuracies in quotations, names 
and dates. He also displays his ignorance when he surmises that the 
addressee of Dionysios Roidis’ Inno al Principe Reggente Georgio 
may have been Solomos’ friend Giorgio de Rossis (p. 194), when it 
must surely have been the future George IV of England, Prince Regent 
for his father George III between 1811 and 1820. 


6. Electronic Solomos 

Giorgos Alisandratos, in the special issue of Mandatoforos dedicated 
to Solomos,” reminds us that way back in 1965 Zisimos Lorentzatos 
wrote the following to him, à propos of the publication of the Autograph 
Manuscripts: 


The spectacle of the *decomposition' of the quondam and nunc Solomos is 
so astronomically complex that no one can foresee what beast will finally be 
spewed out of the electronic brain into which we feed these limbs, these 
membra disjecta, and which will give us some sort of body — I mean, with 
head, arms and legs.” 


Alisandratos goes on to say that Alexiou, in his edition, has carried 
out the ‘re-composition’ of Solomos’ oeuvre thirty years after the 
‘decomposition’ performed by the Autograph Works. 

Thirty years after Lorentzatos’ prescient letter, the time has come 
for what Michael Jeffreys calls ‘electronic Solomos'.?? As Jeffreys 


28. Alisandratos, ibid. (n. 14). 

29. This letter was first published in Zisimos Lorentzatos, [1a to Xoàwuó (Athens 
1974), 147-8; it is quoted by Alisandtratos, 130-1. It is revealing that Lorentzatos 
specified head, arms and legs, but not veins, muscles, bones and internal organs! 

30. Michael Jeffreys presented his ideas and his material at the conference on Solomos 
at the University of Athens on 8 October 1998, and at a graduate seminar presentation 
entitled ‘Electronic Solomos’ at Oxford on 12 November 1998. 
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says, the drafts of Solomos’ mature work never achieve closure, but 
exhibit constant variation and experiment, in which poems slide into 
each other as Solomos exploits textual material from an abandoned 
poem when working on a later one. After about 1833, Solomos seems 
not to have been aiming at the publication of his works, devoting 
himself instead to experiments that concerned chiefly (or exclusively) 
himself rather than any putative readership.*! The fluidity and instability 
of Solomos’ mature texts, their non-linear nature and the multiplicity 
of alternative lines and sections, all of which demand a three- 
dimensional layout, lend themselves admirably to an electronic edition. 
Jeffreys himself has experimented with putting a small text, ‘O 
mépovpac’, into electronic form, using relevant material from the 
editions by Polylas, Politis and Alexiou and the Autograph 
Manuscripts. At the same time, the 9noavpóc EAAnvixríc FAdoons 
in Athens has put Politis’ edition of Solomos’ complete works on 
computer as part of its project to assemble a comprehensive electronic 
text-base of medieval and modern Greek literature; using the relevant 
program, one can carry out searches of complete words and parts of 
words.” Finally, I understand that Eratosthenis Kapsomenos is 
producing a popular electronic edition of Solomos for users to play 
with. 

An electronic Thesaurus Solomicus should consist of the whole of 
the Autograph Manuscripts, together with such works, in both Greek 
and Italian, as have only come down to us through editorial tradition 
(each category should be separately tagged); this was essentially the 
principle used by Kapsomenos in his Solomos Lexikon,” though he 
confined himself to material in Greek. We should add those verses 


31. The manuscripts of the poems published during Solomos' lifetime have not been 
found. What remains are the drafts of unfinished works. We know nothing of the 
genesis of the works that do not figure in the manuscripts, and nothing of the revisions 
that he made to them between the first and final drafts. 

32. Thanasis Nakas and Thanasis Anagnostopoulos presented the Solomos material 
from the Oncavpóc EAAnvikric FAdaane at the Solomos conference in Athens on 
8 October 1998. 

33. Eratosthenis Kapsomenos, Aeéixd EXoAwuos. Ilívakac Aéteov tov 
càànvóyàwodov Épyov rov Loawyov [AcÓdvn, rapdprnua 14] (Ioannina: 
Panepistimio Ioanninon 1983). 
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and parts of verses that Polylas claimed to have heard from Solomos’ 
lips and to have recorded from memory (these need to be tagged as 
such). To this should be added Solomos’ correspondence. Separate 
tagging would also be necessary for material that Solomos quotes 
from other sources in its original language. All this material must of 
course be emended in the light of later scholarship, and the Greek 
material must be in standardized modern spelling. The Thesaurus 
would contain the texts themselves (all the texts published during 
Solomos’ lifetime plus all the material contained in the Autograph 
Manuscripts), so that the program could display and print any portion 
of text that the user required. In addition, the program would be able 
to generate, display and print word-lists (alphabetical lists, frequency 
lists, etc.) and concordances (key-word in context). Thus not only 
would the Thesaurus Solomicus contain all the material in the 
Kapsomenos lexicon plus all the non-Greek material, but it would 
be able to provide more numerous and more sophisticated search 
facilities. 

Solomos was the greatest Greek poet at the time of the foundation 
of the Greek state, and there had been none greater for 200 years 
before his time, nor was there to be a greater for 100 years after 
him. For this reason, every word he wrote — in whatever language 
— is valuable, even if only from a linguistic point of view. The 
producers of the Thesaurus Solomicus must bear in mind that to put 
only the Greek and not the Italian portions of the text on to computer, 
as seems to be happening in most cases, is to offer only half a 
Solomos rather than the Full Monty.*4 


University of Oxford 


34. Compare the phrase addressed, according to Polylas, to the young Solomos by 
one of his teachers in Italy: ‘Greco, tu farai dimenticare il nostro Monti’ (Polylas, 
‘TIpoAcyépeva’, ibid. [n. 8], p. 11). 
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Problems with Images: two notes on the Chalké and related issues 


The following two contributions (one somewhat longer than the usual Short 
Note!) result from recent discussion among the authors on the subject of the 
sources which relate to the question of whether the image, which was 
associated by Constantinopolitans in the later eighth and ninth centuries and 
afterwards with the Bronze Gate of the imperial palace, actually existed. The 
source tradition is immensely ramified, and the interpretation of the texts in 
question has been subject to several alternative hypotheses, none of which 
can be positively proved or disproved. It was deemed worthwhile to present 
the present contributions as part of this debate, and as an attempt to summarise 
the state of the discussion so far. 


The Chalke gate, the construction 
of the past, and the Trier ivory 


LESLIE BRUBAKER 


The vestibule to the Great Palace of the Byzantine emperors was 
called the Chalke (ñ XaAxij = bronze) gate, a name that the twelfth- 
century historians George Kedrenos and John Zonaras explain as 
deriving from the bronze roof-tiles but which their contemporary 
Niketas Choniates ascribed to its great bronze doors.! Which, if either, 
of these attributions is correct is a moot point: by the time they were 
recorded, the name Chalke had been attached to the structure for over 
half a millennium. It is recorded already in the fifth century and, 


Versions of this paper were delivered at Birmingham, Leeds, Vienna and York in 
1997 and 1998, and part of the material on the Trier ivory was presented at Spoleto 
in 1997. I thank the participants in these various seminars and colloquia for discussion, 
and Chris Wickham for his comments on the text. 


1. Kedrenos: ed. Bonn, I, 656-657; Zonaras: ed. Bonn, III, 154; Choniates: ed. Bonn, 
582. The primary study of the gate remains C. Mango, The Brazen House. A study of 
the vestibule of the imperial palace of Constantinople (Copenhagen 1959); on the 
name of the vestibule, see esp. 21-22. The primary study of the Chalke portrait of 
Christ is the now rather outdated A. Frolow, ‘Le Christ de la Chalcé', Byzantion 33 
(1963), 107-120. I. Zervoù Tognazzi, ‘Propilei e Chalké, ingresso principale del Palazzo 
di Costantinopoli', in M. Bonfioli, ed., Bisanzio e l'Occidente: arte, archeologia, 
storia. Studi in onore di Fernanda de Maffei (Rome 1996), 33-59 adds nothing of 
relevance to this study. 
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after the older gatehouse was destroyed during the Nika riot in 532, 
the name Chalke continued to be attached to the restored structure, 
of which we have a contemporary description by Prokopios.? Perhaps 
as early as the seventh century, the vestibule was associated with 
what was apparently a network of subterranean prison cells? by the 
ninth century, according to the Vita Basilii, ‘on account of the [ravages 
of] time and the indolence of previous rulers, and perhaps some fires 
as well, several parts of this once splendid and most impressive 
edifice had fallen into ruin, and the structure itself had a leaky roof’. 
This same source explains that the emperor Basil I (867-886) had 
the Chalke ‘cleared and restored at great personal effort and expense’, 
and installed there a court of law.^ Palace reconstructions and 
consolidations under Nikephoros II Phokas (963-969) deprived the 
Chalke of its function as an entrance, and the bronze doors were 
removed by Isaac II Angelos (1185-1195), after which the Chalke 
disappears from the written sources.? 

Despite its somewhat chequered history, the appearance of literary 
records of the Chalke over eight centuries suggests that the monument 
was an important symbol, and it would probably be safe to say that 
the Chalke epitomized the public face of the Palace for the people 
who lived in Constantinople and also for visitors (both Greek-speaking 
and foreign) to the city until the mid-tenth century. Of equal interest 
for us today, Byzantine references to the Chalke almost invariably 
cast the structure in one of two symbolic roles. Until the mid-tenth 
century, the entrance to the Palace was a physical boundary that 
mediated between the state and its public — it was a material marker 
of a transitional space — and perhaps for this reason the Chalke was 
constructed by Byzantine authors both as an emblem of imperium and 
as a site of imperial transformation. The gateway to the Palace served 


2. For early texts mentioning the Chalke, see Mango, The Brazen House, 26-30; for 
Prokopios, see note 22 below. 

3, See Mango, The Brazen House, 34. 

4. Vita Basilii (= Theophanes Continuatus, book 5), 31: ed. Bonn, 259-260; the 
English trans. is taken from Thor Sevcenko's forthcoming edition and translation of 
the text, which I thank Professor Sevéenko for providing me in typescript. 

5. See Mango, The Brazen House, 34-35; a concise history of the monument (also 
written by Mango) appears in the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 1 (1991), 405-406. 
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as a symbol that encapsulated the might and prestige of the Byzantine 
court, and it defined a public image of power that was sometimes 
emulated well outside the Byzantine empire proper.° The role of the 
Chalke as a locus of transformation is perhaps less predictable, but 
we Shall see that the Byzantines constructed this particular passageway 
as a liminal site, a place where emperors and empresses could hear 
the voice of God, and that these supernatural exchanges were invariably 
linked with changes in imperial status. 

How one site could be cast both as a symbol of imperial stability 
and as a symbol of imperial transition is exemplified by the roles 
the Chalke was made to play in Byzantine discussions of Iconoclasm, 
the debate about the legitimacy of sacred portraits that shook the 
orthodox church from ca 730 until 843, when the so-called Triumph 
of Orthodoxy confirmed the victory of the pro-image faction. The 
end of this affair is uncontroversial; the beginning, however, is clouded 
in controversy, much of it focussed on the Chalke gate. 


The Chalke gate and the beginnings of Iconoclasm 

Certain Byzantine sources, followed by many of the older handbooks, 
claim that the first overt act of Iconoclasm occurred in 726 (or 730), 
when the emperor Leo III sent an official to remove an image of 
Christ that was located above the Chalke gate." The old handbooks 
tell us that this official was fiercely opposed by an angry mob, many 
of whom were women? — hence the belief (now generally considered 
to be mistaken) that icons appealed especially to the unwashed masses 
and to women.? This mob, still according to the handbooks, stoned 


6. E.g. in Ravenna under Theodoric and in Rome under Pope Zacharias: see pp. 267-268 
below. 

7. For the sources, see below; for a mid-twentieth-century handbook following this 
account, see e.g. A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire | (Madison 1952), 
258. 

8. E.g. ibid.: 'The destruction of this icon caused a riot, in which the main participants 
were women’. 

9. On which see my ‘Image, audience, and place: interaction and reproduction’, in 
R. Ousterhout and L. Brubaker, eds., The Sacred Image East and West, Illinois 
Byzantine Studies 4 (Urbana 1995), 204-220, at 206-211; R. Cormack, ‘Women and 
icons, and women in icons’, in L. James, ed., Women, men and eunuchs (London 
1997), 24-51. See also the balanced account of A. Kazhdan and A.-M. Talbot, ‘Women 
and iconoclasm’, BZ 84/85 (1991/92), 391-408. 
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Leo's official and were in turn brutally attacked by Leo's soldiers. 
There are a lot of problems with this account of what Vasiliev called 
‘the first martyrs of icon worship',!? and the particular issue that is 
exercising modern Byzantinists concerns the textual evidence, for 
both the written accounts of Leo's destruction of a portrait of Christ 
on the Chalke and the visual materials that feed into this discussion 
are problematic. 

The problems with the written source material were assessed in 
1990 by Marie-France Auzépy, who pointed out that no descriptions 
of the Chalke gate written before the year 800 indicated that it displayed 
a portrait of Christ, and that no accounts of Leo's reign written before 
the year 800 recorded his removal of any such portrait.) The earliest 
document that may hint at anything of the sort is a letter that pretends 
to be from Pope Gregory II to the emperor Leo III, but which has 
long been accepted as a forgery of ca 800; this forged letter claims 
that an icon of Christ Antiphonetes in the Chalkoprateia district was 
destroyed at Leo's orders by a guard (spartharios), against the spirited 
defence of ‘some zealous women’, who pulled down the henchman's 
ladder and beat him to death before being killed themselves by soldiers 
sent in by the emperor.? This is not the same story that we find in 
the old handbooks: the Chalkoprateia (district of the copper workers) 
was a neighbourhood in Constantinople to the north of the Palace, 
roughly half a kilometre from the Chalke gate, and the portrait is 
identified as Christ Antiphonetes (‘the guarantor’) rather than as Christ 
Chalkites.? But Chalkoprateia and Chalke are related words that could 
become confused (one way or the other) in the transmission of a story, 
and while Cyril Mango is presumably correct in concluding that the 


10. Reference in note 7 above. 

11. M.-F, Auzépy, ‘La destruction de l'icóne du Christ de la Chalcé de Léon III: 
Propagande ou réalité?’, B 40 (1990), 445-492. 

12. J. Gouillard, ‘Aux origines de l'iconoclasme: Le témoinage de Grégoire II?’, 
TM 3 (1968), 243-307, the passage appears at 292-295; Mango, The Brazen House, 
113-115; Auzépy, ‘L’icéne du Christ de la Chalcé', 451. 

13. On the Antiphonetes icon, see the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 1, 439-440 
and, esp., Mango, The Brazen House, 142-148 (here too discussion of the text tradition 
linking the Antiphonetes image with the Chalke). 
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letter’s ‘account of the destruction of Christ’s image cannot be 
considered reliable’ ,'^ the version of the icon-smashing in Chalkoprateia 
written around 800 is in some way related to two stories concerning 
the Chalke icon that surfaced at roughly the same time. The Chalke 
focus itself in fact occurred first in 807 or 809 (i.e. probably shortly 
after the Chalkoprateia incident was recorded, and three-quarters of a 
century after the incident was supposed to have occurred) in the Life 
of St. Stephen the Younger. Here the emperor Leo sends a spatharios 
to remove the Chalke portrait; he is knocked from his ladder to the 
ground and killed by a group of honourable women, ‘moved by zeal’, 
who then advance to the patriarchate and, blaming the patriarch 
Anastasios for the incident, stone him. Anastasios flees to the emperor 
and persuades Leo to put the ‘holy women’ to death, after which ‘they 
rejoice with all of the other holy victorious athletes [martyrs]’ in 
heaven.'5 This is a lovely bit of inversion rhetoric, pitting the weak 
(women) against their presumed physical and spiritual protectors (the 
soldier and the patriarch) and allowing the women to win first literally 
(by killing the soldier) and then morally (by wrong-footing the patriarch 
and achieving martyrdom). That this episode was a rhetorical flourish 
is strongly suggested by the fact that a womanless version of the same 
story appeared a year or so later (between 810 and 814) in the Chronicle 
of Theophanes the Confessor, where (and I quote the full account) 
‘the populace of the imperial city . . . killed a few of the emperor’s 
men who had taken down the Lord’s image that was above the great 
bronze gate, with the result that many of them were punished in the 
cause of the true faith by mutilation, lashes, banishment, and fines, 
especially those who were prominent by birth and culture.’'® 


14. Ibid., 115. 

15. M.-F. Auzépy, La vie d'Étienne le Jeune par Étienne le Diacre. Introduction, 
édition et traduction, Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Monographs 3 (Aldershot 
1997), 100-101, trans. 193-194; eadem, 'L'icóne du Christ de la Chalcé', 451-452; 
Mango, The Brazen House, 115. 

16. C. Mango and R. Scott, eds., The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor. Byzantine 
and Near Eastern History AD 284-813 (Oxford 1997), 559-560; Auzépy, 'L'icóne du 
Christ de la Chalcé', 452-462; Mango, The Brazen House, 113. B. Baldwin, "Theophanes 
on the Iconoclasm of Leo III', B 40 (1990), 426-428 concerns the epithet sarakenophron 
only. 
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The similarity between the account in the Life of St. Stephen and 
the account in the Chronicle of Theophanes is clear," but so too is 
one glaring difference: for Theophanes (an aristocratic monk), the 
magnitude of the emperor’s error was compounded by its commission 
against the powerful rather than (as in the Life of Stephen) against 
the weak; against men ‘prominent by birth and culture’ rather than 
against defenceless women. This difference makes it very clear that 
we are not dealing with ‘simple reportage’, but with constructions 
of opposition, designed to make the same point to different audiences 
by casting different groups in the role of innocent victims. The extent 
to which any of these versions is grounded in actual events is impossible 
to say. 

Significantly, there is no trace of this story (in either form) in the 
sober and generally reliable Short History composed by the future 
iconophile patriarch Nikephoros around the year 780,5 nor — equally 
significantly — does the story surface in the Acts of the ecumenical 
Council of 787.? This Council (often referred to as Nicaea II) 
temporarily restored image-veneration, and it heaps abuse whenever 
possible on the iconoclasts and the iconoclast emperors: if its members 
had known the story of Leo and the portrait of Christ at the Chalke 
it is almost inconceivable that they would not have recorded it in 
their Acts of 787. In fact, however, not only is the story undocumented 
before 800, but, with one exception (to which I shall return), all later 
Byzantine texts elaborate on the early ninth-century accounts found 
in Theophanes and the Life of St. Stephen.?? Balancing all this, one 
tends to concur with Auzépy's conclusion that the story was a 
fabrication concocted around the year 800, during the lull between 


17. On which see D. Stein, Der Beginn des byzantinischen Bilderstreites und seine 
Entwicklung bis in die 40er Jahre des 8. Jahrhunderts, Miscellanea Byzantina 
Monacensia 25 (Munich 1980), 153-157. 

18. For Nikephoros, the instigation of Iconoclasm is marked by the forced retirement 
of the patriarch Germanos: C. Mango, Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, Short 
History, CFHB XIII, Dumbarton Oaks Texts 10 (Washington DC 1990), 130-131. 

19. These and other contemporary texts that fail to mention the Chalke incident are 
listed in Auzépy, *L'icóne du Christ de la Chalcé', 461. 

20. Ibid., esp. 462-472. 
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the first and second waves of Iconoclasm (787-815), in order to 
legitimise the then-empress Eirene and the iconophile cause that was 
then ascendant?! 

But whether or not there was a portrait of Christ attached to the 
Chalke before the reign of Eirene (780-802), the Life of Stephen the 
Younger and the Chronicle of Theophanes suggest that, around the 
year 800, the idea of Iconoclasm was attached to and centred on the 
Chalke. In both of these accounts, the symbol of Iconoclasm as a 
political movement became Leo's removal of an image from the gate, 
an act that was constructed to embody the political will of the emperor 
and to convey his transformation of the status quo: in the narratives 
of the Chalke icon, the gate expresses imperium and transformation 
at once. This development has a sequel, but before turning to it I 
would like to stress that while the particular constellation of ideas 
that converged on the Chalke around the year 800 was unprecedented, 
the basic pattern appeared far earlier. 


The Chalke gate before 800 

The Chalke was first described by Prokopios in his account of 
Justinian's mid-sixth-century building programmes.” According to 
Prokopios, it was a large, four-sided structure covered by a dome; 
and it was decorated with mosaics that depicted the emperor and 
empress (Justinian and Theodora), members of the senate, and scenes 
of war and victory. Already in the sixth century, in other words, the 
decoration of the Chalke presented (or is described as presenting) an 
image of imperium. A later description appears in the Parastaseis 
Syntomai Chronikai, an account of the monuments of Constantinople 
that was probably compiled around 780.3 Here the Chalke is described 


21. Ibid., esp. 476-492. 

22. Buildings Lx.11-20 (ed. Loeb VII, 84-87); see also Mango, The Brazen House, 
30-34. 

23. A. Cameron and J. Herrin, eds., Constantinople in the Early Eighth Century: 
The Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai, Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition 10 
(Leiden 1984); on the date, I. Sevéenko, ‘The Search for the Past in Byzantium around 
the Year 800’, DOP 46 (1992), 279-293; O. Kresten, ‘Leon III. und die Landmauern 
von Konstantinopel’, Römische Historische Mitteilungen 36 (1994), 21-52. 
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as covered with imperial portraits, and as surmounted by a cross that 
is also credited to Justinian.” A cross on the Chalke (presumably the 
same one) is also noted by Theodore of Stoudion in a text dated to 
between 815 and 819.35 

As these descriptions indicate, the decoration of the Chalke must 
essentially have recalled an imperial portrait gallery; and the gate 
was certainly surmounted by a cross by the end of the eighth century 
and perhaps already under Justinian in the mid-sixth. There is no 
indication that the Justinianic structure carried the portrait of Christ 
that had become the focus of Byzantine descriptions of the site by 
800. The question is, when did this image appear? 

The ways that icons took on new and different roles between the 
fifth and eighth century does not preclude the location of a protective 
image of Christ on the main gate of the Great Palace by ca 60029 
Icons as we now know them — transparent windows through which 
one can pray to and access the saint represented — are a late by- 
product of the cult of relics and cannot be documented before the 
end of the seventh century. But images not made by human hands 
(achieropoeita) appeared already by the mid-sixth century, and so 
did Christian images that took on the role of Graeco-Roman palladia: 
cult images that could protect cities (although not yet individuals: 


24. Caps 32, 33, 44a, 77, 78, 80 (Cameron and Herrin, The Parastaseis Syntomoi 
Chronikai, 94-95, 120-123, 158-159). The tenth-century Patria, a work related to the 
Parastaseis, claims that the Chalke also supported a statue of the emperor Maurice 
(582-602) and his family above an image of Christ, but this passage is missing from 
the earlier text: see ibid., 62-63 and commentary 174-175. As Mango, The Brazen 
House, 111-112 remarked, ‘it may be asked whether Maurice would have placed the 
statues . . . above the icon of Christ, had the latter already been in existence. These 
considerations . . . make it somewhat doubtful that the image of Christ could have 
been set up before the seventh century.' Mango and Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes 
Confessor, 415 note 17. 

25. Auzépy, 'L'icóne du Christ de la Chalcé’, 450; S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm 
during the reign of Leo III, with particular attention to the Oriental sources, Scriptorum 
christianorum orientalium 346, Subsidia 41 (Louvain 1973), 113-115; Mango, The 
Brazen House, 122-124. For another description that may pertain to the Chalke, found 
in a letter from the patriarch Germanos to Thomas of Claudiopolis, see p. 268 below. 

26. See my ‘Icons before Iconoclasm?’, Morphologie sociali e culturali in europa 
fra tarda antichità e alto medioevo, Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi 
sull'alto medioevo 45 (1998), 1215-1254. 
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that does not happen in Byzantium until around the year 700). Under 
the circumstances, a protective portrait of Christ on the Chalke gate 
during the seventh century (and certainly before the reign of Leo III) 
would not surprise. But the possibility of a protective image is just 
that; it tells us that there could have been an image, not that there 
was one. 

When the Chalke portrait first appeared is not, in fact, clear. No 
Byzantine text provides a conclusive answer to the question, though 
one account has occasionally been brought into discussion." According 
to the Chronicle of Theophanes, written, as we have seen, between 
810 and 814, the emperor Maurice (582-602) dreamt that ‘he was 
standing at the bronze gate of the Palace by the image of the Saviour 
... And a voice came from the portrait of our great God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ saying, “Bring forth Maurice”.’? The voice then tells 
Maurice that he can atone for his sins now or later, in heaven; Maurice 
sensibly chooses the former, and abdicates. In Theophanes' account, 
the Chalke is, again, a site of imperial transition, mediated through 
the icon of Christ. However, in earlier accounts of Maurice's dream 
— notably the account written by John of Antioch in the early seventh 
century? — the voice comes directly from a vision of Christ, it is 
not transferred through the portrait: as Cyril Mango has already 
observed, the portrait that speaks was apparently Theophanes' addition 
to the story.” Given the mediating role that holy portraits could play 
by the eighth century?! and the ideological role that the Chalke icon 
of Christ in particular was asked to play in the years around 800 (a 
role clearly expressed later in the Chronicle, as we have seen), 
Theophanes' modification is a completely understandable one — but 
it tells us nothing about whether or not there was an image of Christ 


27. On the Patria account of an ‘icon of Jesus Christ as God and man’ under the 
statue of Maurice and his family: see note 24 above. 

28. Mango and Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, 410. 

29. Ed. de Boor, 148; see also Mango, The Brazen House, 111 note 11. 

30. Ibid., 109-111; Mango and Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, 415 
note 17. For a good account of the development of the story, see J. Wortley, 'The 
legend of the emperor Maurice’, Actes du XVe Congres international d' Études byzantines 
4 (Athens 1980), 382-39]. 

31. See my ‘Icons before Iconoclasm?’, esp. 1248-1254. 
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on the Chalke gate during the reign of Maurice, and, by extension, 
in 726. John of Antioch’s version of the episode that omits the icon 
is, however, of interest to a different theme, for it demonstrates that 
already in the early seventh century, and without the need for the 
mediating image, the Chalke was constructed as a site of imperial 
change. For John, Maurice’s abdication was occasioned by a vision 
— the preferred means of communication with the holy until the 
very end of the seventh century? — but the site of that vision and 
of Maurice’s decision was the Chalke: ‘And Maurice saw a vision, 
that he was standing at the porphyry stone of the Chalke, and it [the 
voice of the vision} was asking him, “Where dost thou wish me to 
give thee thy due, now or in the future?".'? John’s account provides 
what seems to be the earliest instance of the use of the Chalke as a 
locus of divine interaction with the emperor or empress, and as a 
symbolically charged site of imperial transformation. 

Evidence for the existence of the mediating portrait long after this, 
but before the year 800, is perhaps suggested by an illuminating but 
elusive passage in the Liber Pontificalis discussing the papacy of 
Zacharias (741-752). The text is preserved in a late eighth-century 
manuscript in Lucca, which Duchesne believed followed a biography 
written before Zacharias' death;* if he is correct, the passage predates 
any Byzantine references to an image of Christ on the Chalke by a 
good half century. This is relevant because, toward the end of the 
biography, the papal biographer notes that Zacharias 'built from the 
ground up in front of the Lateran office a portico and a tower where 
he installed bronze doors and railings, and in front of the doors he 
adorned it with a figure of the Saviour . . . [and] at the top of the 
tower he constructed a triclinium and bronze railings, and there he 
painted a representation of the orb of the world and decorated it with 


32. Ibid., 1231-1234; and pace P. Speck, Kaiser Konstantin VI. Die Legitimation 
einer fremden und der Versuch einer eigenen Herrschaft (Munich 1978), 608-609. 

33. Trans. Mango, The Brazen House, 111. 

34. L. Duchesne, ed., Le Liber Pontificalis. Texte, introduction et commentaire 1 
(Paris 1886, repr. 1955), clxii-clxvi, ccxxiv-ccxxv. 
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various verses’. As Richard Krautheimer and Bryan Ward-Perkins 
have already observed, Zacharias — the last of the Greek-speaking 
popes — presumably commissioned this portico in emulation of the 
Chalke gate. The material reference to the Chalke evidently evoked 
the idea of an important centre of power, and transferred that concept 
by extension from the imperial to the papal palace. This same pattern 
may have been followed two hundred and fifty years earlier in 
Ravenna, when, according to the ninth-century chronicler Agnellus, 
Theodoric christened the gate to his new palace the Chalke.” But 
how are we to interpret ‘in front of the doors (ante fores) he adorned 
it with a figure of the Saviour (per figuram Salvatoris ornavity ? Was 
this ‘figure of the Saviour’ at the Lateran, however configured and 
located, a Roman element or could it, too, have been meant to recall 
the Great Palace in Constantinople? The expression ‘in front of the 
doors’ in fact recalls a slightly earlier description of a Constan- 
tinopolitan composition attributed by the patriarch Germanos to the 
emperor Leo III. In a letter to Thomas of Claudiopolis that is usually 
dated to between 720 and 729, the patriarch remarks an image ‘in 
front of the Palace’ (tiv mpd Tv BactAciwv) on which Leo and 
Constantine V (elevated as co-emperor in 720) ‘have represented the 
likenesses of apostles and prophets, and written down their utterances 
about the Lord — thus proclaiming the cross of salvation to be the 


35. ‘Fecit autem a fundamentis ante scrinium Lateranensem porticum atque turrem 
ubi et portas ereas atque cancellos instituit et per figuram Salvatoris ante fores ornavit 

. . in superioribus super eandem turrem triclinium et cancellos aeros constuxit, ubi 
et orbis terrarum descriptione depinxit atque diversis versiculis ornavit': Duchesne, 
Le Liber Pontificalis 1, 432; trans. from R. Davis, The Lives of the Eighth-Century 
Popes (Liber Pontificalis). Translated with an introduction and commentary, Translated 
texts for historians 13 (Liverpool 1992), 44. 

36. R. Krautheimer, Rome, Profile of a City, 312-1308 (Princeton 1980), 121; B. Ward- 
Perkins, From Classical Antiquity to the Middle Ages. Urban Public Building in 
Northern and Central Italy AD 300-850 (Oxford 1984), 175. 

37. MGH SLR, 337; discussion in Mango, The Brazen House, 26; and M.J. Johnson, 
"Toward a History of Theodoric's Building Program', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 42 
(1988), 91. The Chalke had, of course, acquired great importance when Agnellus 
wrote, but whether or not this affected his account is unknown. 
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proud ornament of their faith’.** The exact location of this programme 
is uncertain,? but its siting ‘in front of the palace’ may have inspired 
the pope’s image of Christ ‘in front of the doors’ of his own palace. 
Alternatively, the Roman image might have been meant to evoke a 
portrait of Christ on the Chalke gate itself. If so, the Liber Pontificalis 
would provide important evidence for the existence of such a portrait 
before our earliest Byzantine accounts of it in the early ninth century. 
Such a hypothesis raises a number of problems, however, and must 
be treated with caution. 

Zacharias was pope between December of 741 and March of 752. 
For most of this time, the Byzantine emperor was Constantine V, 
arguably the most committed of the iconoclast emperors. If the pope’s 
‘figure’ of Christ had anything to do with the gateway in Constan- 
tinople, we must assume either that Zacharias was copying a portrait 
that existed on the Chalke in the 740s and 750s — in which case 
the Byzantine sources would make even less sense than they do now 
— or that Zacharias was ‘restoring’ the image to his version of the 
Chalke. The latter is not claimed by the Liber Pontificalis, but it is 
a possibility, so long as we also posit that the pope was behaving in 
a deliberately provocative way; or that the image was insufficiently 
important to have offended Constantine V; or that Zacharias 
commissioned the monument very early in his papacy, following the 
death of Leo III in June of 741 but before Constantine V regained 
the throne in November 743, when Artabasdos — who may have 
been pro-image — was briefly in power and in contact with the 


38. On this passage, see Mango, The Brazen House, 112, and Auzépy, 'L'icóne du 
Christ de la Chalcé’, 446-448. Auzépy notes that as Leo praised the apostles, the 
prophets, their writings, and the cross at the beginning of his law code (the Ekloga), 
his commission of a representation of this group is not particularly surprising. 

39. Stein, Der Beginn des byzantinischen Bilderstreites, 70-74 argued that Germanos 
was referring to the Chalke, a thesis countered by Cameron and Herrin, The Parastaseis 
Syntomoi Chronikai, 175. 
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papacy.^? Unfortunately, no evidence actively supports any of these 
speculations, and it is worth emphasising that neither the Liber 
Pontificalis nor Zacharias’ preserved letters provide any indication 
that he was ever in conflict with the emperor Constantine.*! Because 
the Chalke image of Christ becomes so important in Byzantine texts 
of the ninth century, when the portrait becomes the most vital marker 
of the site, it is tempting to read that importance back, to discount 
the silence of the Byzantine sources, and to believe that the description 
of Zacharias’ monument provides our lone surviving witness to the 
significant of the Chalke Christ before 800. It is probably safer, 
however, to interpret the Lateran ‘figure of the Saviour’ — like the 
‘orb of the world . . . decorated with various verses’ that was also 
incorporated into Zacharias’ monument — as independent of the 
Chalke programme, though perhaps partially inspired by the apostle 
and prophet group ‘in front of the palace’ described by the patriarch 
Germanos. 


The Chalke gate and an ivory in Trier 
Another source that is sometimes invoked in discussion of the 
Chalke Christ is a well-known ivory panel in Trier (fig. 1).? The 


40. On Artabasdos, see P. Speck, Artabasdos, der rechtglüubige Vorkümpfer der 
göttlichen Lehren: Untersuchungen zur Revolte des Artabasdos und ihrer Darstellung 
in der byzantinischen Historiographie (Bonn 1981); on Artabasdos and Zacharias, see 
O. Bertolini, ‘I rapporti di Zaccaria con Costantino V e con Artavasdo nel racconto 
del biografo del papa e nella probabile realtà storica', Archivio della società romana 
di storia patria 78 (1955), 1-21 (repr. in his Scritti scelti di storia medioevale 2 
[Livorno 1968], 463-484) and T.F.X. Noble, The Republic of St. Peter. The birth of 
the papal state, 680-825 (Philadelphia 1984), 49. 

41. See Bertolini, ‘I rapporti di Zaccaria con Constantino V', and Noble, The Republic 
of St. Peter, esp. 49-56. 

42. W.F. Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spdtantike und des frühen Mittelalters, 3rd 
ed. (Mainz 1976), no. 143, 95-96, pl. 76. The literature on the panel is vast. Mango, 
The Brazen House, 104-105 provides a summary of earlier views on the meaning of 
the panel, as do K. Holum and G. Vikan, ‘The Trier ivory, Adventus ceremonial, and 
the relics of St. Stephen', DOP 33 (1979), 115-133. The style of the panel is best 
summarised by K. Wessel, ‘Studien zur ostrómischen Elfenbeinskulpturen’, 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Universität Griefswald 3 (1953/54), 12-15 and S. 
Spain, ‘The translation of relics ivory, Trier’, DOP 31 (1977), 281-304, esp. 286-294; 
the best reproductions appear in H. Schnitzler, Rheinische Schatzkammer 1, Tafelband 
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panel, cut from a single piece of ivory (13.1 x 26.1 cm), “ shows 
an emperor and an empress in an architectural setting, with a colonnade 
in the background and a four-sided portico on the left with an image 
of Christ clearly identifiable by his cruciform nimbus in the lunette 
above one side. It is now generally accepted that this portico is meant 
to represent the Chalke gate,“ and it is in fact the sign that the action 
depicted took place within the precinct of the imperial palace. In 
other words, the visual image of the gate on the ivory acts like the 
literary image of the gate works in texts: it is a symbol of imperium. 

Gary Vikan and Ken Holum have demonstrated that the subject 
matter of the ivory is the translation of a relic into Constantinople 
(the relic, in a small gabled casket, is held by the two clerics in the 
cart); they have also argued that the relic being translated is of St. 
Stephen the protomartyr in 421, that it is greeted by the empress 
Pulcheria and her brother the emperor Theodosios II, and that it is 
about to be installed into a just-completed church (indicated on the 
ivory by the artisans still busy with construction work) dedicated to 
the saint.^ Though the precise coordination that Holum and Vikan 
impose on the documentary and visual evidence is sometimes a bit 


(Dusseldorf 1957), pls. 1-5. More recent discussions include W. Weber, ‘Die 
Reliquienprozession auf der Elfenbeintafel der Trierer Domschatzes und das kaiserliche 
Hofzeremoniell', Trierer Zeitschrift 42 (1979), 135-179; J. Wortley, "The Trier ivory 
reconsidered’, GRBS 21 (1980), 381-394; L.J. Wilson, ‘The Trier Procession ivory. A 
new interpretation’, Byzantion 54 (1984), 602-614; and P. Speck, ‘Weitere Uberlegungen 
und Untersuchungen iiber die Urspriinge der Byzantinischen Renaissance, mit einem 
Nachtrag: Der Trierer Elfenbein und andere Unklarheiten’, Varia 2, Poikila Byzantina 
6 (Bonn 1987), 253-283, esp. 275-278. 

43. The best technical description of the ivory appears in R. Delbriick, Die Consular- 
diptychen und verwandte Denkmdler 1 (Berlin 1927-1929), no. 67, 261-270, esp. 
261-264. 

44. E.g. Holum and Vikan, ‘The Trier ivory’, 125 and note 62; Weber, ‘Die Reliquien- 
prozession’, 136 note 3. Though images identified by inscription as Christ Chalkites, 
which do not appear before the twelfth century, show a standing figure rather than a 
bust (Mango, The Brazen House, 135-142), no Byzantine representation aimed at 
archaeological accuracy: the Trier portrait may be a ‘shorthand’ reference to such a 
standing figure, or it may indicate that the iconography was changed over time. In 
any event, that there were at least two images of Christ associated with the Chalke 
by the Komnenian period has been suggested by Mango: ibid., 134-135. 

45. Holum and Vikan, “The Trier ivory’, 115-133. 
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forced, their arguments are generally convincing and have been widely 
accepted.** But the identification of the scenes as a translation of 
relics in 421 does not mean that the ivory itself must date from the 
early fifth century, any more than images of the crucifixion all date 
from AD 33. Though much subsequent scholarship has ignored the 
point, Vikan and Holum were careful to note that the date of the 
event depicted has no bearing whatsoever on the date of the carving 
except as a terminus post quem.” And so, even if we agree that this 
panel shows an event attributed to the year 421 that took place in 
front of the Chalke gate, it does not follow that there was an image 
of Christ on that gate in 421. Indeed, John Wortley has argued that 
the story of the 421 translation was invented long after the fact: 
ignored by all fifth-century commentators (including Sozomen, a 
staunch promoter of Pulcheria), the account first appears in 
Theophanes? Chronicle.5 An encomium of Stephen attributed to 
Proklos (patriarch from 434 or 437 until 446/7) may, however, indicate 
that the 421 translation of relics was historical.*? If read literally, the 
encomium — ‘Stephen / the victory crown is in the Palace (év 
Bactretoic até&pavoc), for the virgin empress has brought him into 
her bride-chamber'*? — suggests that Stephen’s relics were placed 
in a chapel in the Palace (as shown on the ivory and described by 
Theophanes); read figuratively, it simply associates Pulcheria with 
those relics, and could respond to the well-attested translation of 
Stephen’s relics to the church of St. Lawrence (also commissioned 
by Pulcheria, but on her own lands in the city rather than within the 


46. The major dissenting voice is that of Wilson, ‘The Trier Procession ivory’, who 
attempts to identify the empress as Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius, directing the procession 
of relics to the shrine of St. Thomas at Drypia. The evidence is not compelling. 

47. Holum and Vikan, ‘The Trier ivory’, 132-133. 

48. Mango and Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, 135-136 (at year 
427/8, for the 421 date see K. Holum, ‘Pulcheria’s crusade and the ideology of imperial 
victory’, GRBS 18 [1977], 163 note 46); Wortley, ‘The Trier ivory reconsidered’. 

49. K. Holum, Theodosian empresses. Women and imperial dominion in late antiquity 
(Berkeley 1982), 104 note 115. 

50. Ibid., 108; Holum and Vikan, ‘The Trier ivory’, 131. 
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Palace precinct) in 439, when Proklos was actually patriarch! If we 
agree with Holum’s and Vikan’s identification of the subject matter 
as the 421 translation, the Trier ivory must post-date that event; if 
Wortley’s arguments are accepted, the ivory must post-date the story’s 
fabrication in the first decade of the ninth century. But whenever the 
account itself originated, a portrait of Christ adorned the Chalke gate 
when the Trier ivory was carved — as we have seen, it seems, in 
fact, to have been the signal indicator used by the carver to indicate 
that the translation ended in Constantinople — and the date of the 
panel is therefore of some relevance to a discussion of the origin of 
the portrait on the Chalke. 

There is, however, no agreed date for the ivory. The bulk of 
scholarly opinion puts it into the early Byzantine period, between the 
fifth and seventh centuries, but, as all scholars who have dealt with 
the Trier ivory since the late nineteenth century freely admit, there 
are no Stylistic or technical parallels for the carving in this period.?? 
The author of the standard Penguin handbook on Byzantine art, John 
Beckwith, frankly concluded that ‘the style is baffling’ and Suzanne 
Spain, responsible for the most detailed recent assessment of the 
formal qualities of the panel, noted that ‘Stylistic analysis [of the 
ivory] . . . has been all but avoided. To a certain extent, this is 
understandable, for there are no extant ivories which are readily 
comparable’ ?? Her own analysis concentrated on the imperial insignia, 
on technical elements such as the depth of carving, and on formal 
features, notably the absence of neutral space, dough-like drapery 


51. On the church: R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiatique de l'Empire byzantine I, 
3: Les églises et les monastéres, 2nd ed. (Paris 1969), 139-140, 301-304. On the 
accounts of the 439 translation, see Wortley, "The Trier ivory reconsidered'. 

52. Apart from Wortley and Speck, the authors cited in note 42 above (and virtually 
all of the earlier bibliography discussed by them) opt for a date in the fifth to seventh 
century. 

53. J. Beckwith, Early Christian and Byzantine art (Harmondsworth 1970), 172 note 
8; Spain, 'The translation of relics ivory', 286. The Trier ivory does not appear in 
the three most recent handbooks: L. Rodley, Byzantine art and architecture, an 
introduction (Cambridge 1994); J. Lowden, Early Christian & Byzantine art (London 
1997); T.F. Mathews, The art of Byzantium (London 1998). 
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treatment, and particular physiognomic characteristics (over-large 
heads, swept-back hair, short legs).^^ True to her own observation, 
Spain found no comparable ivories, but convinced herself that sufficient 
parallels could be found with paintings and metalwork attributed 
(sometimes questionably) to late sixth- or early seventh-century Syro- 
Palestine to argue for the ivory's origin then and there.> This thesis 
was demolished by Holum and Vikan, whose iconographical study 
assumes an origin for the ivory in Constantinople; they did not, 
however, hazard a date.59 

Let me say immediately that so far as I am aware there are no 
other ivories carved by the hand responsible for the Trier adventus: 
if there were, they would have been brought into discussion generations 
ago. But two Byzantine ivories do share a number of features with 
the Trier carving. Before introducing them, it is worth noting the 
main stylistic features of the ivory, and highlighting those that have 
seemed particularly unusual to previous commentators. As Spain 
observed, the depth of relief is indeed one of the most striking features 
of the Trier panel: the ivory is cut to 2 cm of the 2.3 cm depth of 
the panel.” She notes that ivories showing ‘a comparable depth of 
carving, such as the Ariadnes of Florence and Vienna (fig. 3), or the 
central portion of the Barberini diptych' differ from the Trier panel 
because they ‘nonetheless retain large neutral background areas’ .*8 
These areas are not obvious to me, but the difference in style between 
the trio of sixth-century ivories introduced by Spain and the Trier 
panel is nonetheless clear: the squat figures with large heads and 
massive hands of Trier (figs. 1, 2) find no trace in the ‘normally’ 
proportioned sixth-century portraits (fig. 3), nor — as even a cursory 
comparison of the carved capitals demonstrates — can the roughly 


54. Spain, ‘The translation of relics ivory’, 283-288. 

55. Ibid., 290-293. 

56. Holum and Vikan, ‘The Trier ivory’, 121 note 40 and 122 note 43 dissect Spain's 
comments on insignia, which in their opinion ‘provide no evidence for precise dating 
of the piece' although they adduce general parallels with regalia depicted in fifth- and 
sixth-century works. 

57. Delbrück, Die Consulardiptychen, 261. 

58. Spain, ‘The translation of relics ivory’, 287. Reproductions of these works appear 
in Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, nos. 51, 52, 48. 
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carved detail of Trier be found in the smoothed and precisely honed 
details of sixth-century works. For parallels to the proportions and 
drapery, Spain turns from ivories to painting and metalwork. It is 
always difficult to compare media with distinct techniques and 
traditions, and the parallels adduced here do not convince:? none 
reveal the constellation of features characteristic of the Trier panel. 
These elements — the deep relief, the squat figures with over-large 
heads and hands, the roughly carved detail, the puffy facial features 
— ali do, however, recur in an ivory that has not hitherto been 
compared with the Trier translation of relics, the Palazzo Venezia 
casket (fig. 4); © some also appear on the so-called Leo sceptre now 
in Berlin (fig. 5).5! 

These two ivories are identical in style neither to Trier nor to each 
other: no one would claim that they were carved by the same artisan.” 
But, like Trier, the Palazzo Venezia casket (16.1 x 10.3 x 8.4 cm) is 
deeply cut, with figures in high relief: each panel is between 7 and 
8 mm thick, cut to the depth of 6 mm.® Like Trier, the figures are 
squat, with over-large heads and hands, short legs, and pudgy faces 
set with double-rimmed eyes; the drapery is far from crisp in both 
works, though on the whole it is less dough-like on the casket. The 
*sceptre' measures 10.2 x 10 x 2.1 cm, with carving to the depth of 
between 5 and 6 mm on the four sides and, less deeply, along the 
top;“ the undercutting, however, is far less pronounced than on either 
the Trier panel or the Palazzo Venezia casket. The ‘sceptre’ figures 


59. Spain, ‘The translation of relics ivory’, 292-293. 

60. See A. Cutler and N. Oikonomides, ‘An imperial Byzantine casket and its fate 
at a humanist’s hands’, Art Bulletin 70 (1988), 77-87 and H. Maguire, ‘The art of 
comparing in Byzantium’, Art Bulletin 70 (1988), 88-103, both with earlier bibliography. 

61. K. Corrigan, ‘The ivory scepter of Leo VI: a statement of post-iconoclastic 
ideology’, Art Bulletin 60 (1978), 407-416 and A. Cutler, The hand of the master. 
Craftsmanship, ivory and society in Byzantium (9th-11th centuries) (Princeton 1994), 
138, 200-201, 220. 

62. Cutler, The hand of the master, 220 nicely contrasts the style of the casket with 
that of the ‘sceptre’. 

63. Cutler and Oikonomides, ‘An imperial Byzantine casket’, 81. 

64. Enlarged reproductions that clearly show the depth of cutting appear in A. 
Effenberger and H.G. Severin, Das Museum für spütantike und byzantinische Kunst 
(Mainz 1992), no. 122; for the top, Cutler, The hand of the master, fig. 158b. 
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are half-length, but with the large hands and double-rimmed eyes 
found on the translation panel and the casket, and with the doughy 
drapery found on Trier. All three integrate columns and other 
architectural elements, but in no case are these similar, and many 
other differences could be adduced. I stress, again, that no one would 
claim that the same hand carved the Trier panel, the Palazzo Venezia 
casket, and the Berlin ‘sceptre’. But the latter two works do offer a 
context of sorts for the translation of relics ivory: they are stylistically 
and technically closer to the Trier piece than any other works known 
to me. 

The lid of the Palazzo Venezia casket (fig. 4) shows Christ crowning 
an emperor and empress; the sides show scenes from the life of 
David. The emperor has been identified as either Basil I or Leo VI, 
thereby dating the casket to the years between 867 and 912.5 The 
*sceptre' portrays the virgin Mary inserting a jewel into the crown 
of an emperor in the presence of an archangel on one side; Christ 
with two apostles on the other; and saints Kosmas and Damian on 
either short end. The emperor here is identified as Leo, and the 
consensus of opinion is that he represents Leo VI (886-912). Because 
the Trier panel shares general formal and technical attributes rather 
than any precise signature motifs with the casket and the 'sceptre', 
the latter cannot really do any more than suggest a broad-based 
chronological niche in roughly the second half of the ninth or first 
half of the tenth century for the Trier ivory.? Possibly it might be 
earlier in the ninth century; I see no reason, however, for it to predate 
800. If I am correct in this broad redating, the panel unfortunately 
tells us little about the Chalke gate that we did not know already. 


65. See the references in note 60 above. 

66. See the references in note 61 above. 

67. So too Wortley, ‘The Trier ivory reconsidered’, on textual grounds. Speck, ‘Das 
Trierer Elfenbein’, 275-278 dates the ivory to ca 900 because he believes that ‘aus 
allgemein historischen Überlegungen' it must post-date 843 but pre-date the refurbishing 
of the Chalke under Romanos Lekapenos (920-944). He finds no stylistic parallels. It 
should be noted that while portraits of living emperors are invariably bearded in the 
ninth century, portraits of ‘historical’ emperors such as Constantine need not be: see, 
e.g., the Khludov Psalter (Moscow, Historical Museum, gr. 129, f. 58v; M.V. Stepkina, 
Miniaturi Khludovskoi Psalt'iri [Moscow 1977]). 
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The Trier panel was probably originally part of a casket that held 
relics, presumably relics of St. Stephen held in his church in the 
Great Palace. Why it was commissioned we will of course never 
know, but a dating in the ninth or tenth century opens up some 
possibilities that were not conceivable when the ivory was attributed 
to the fifth, sixth or seventh century. If Wortley is correct in his 
interpretation of the 421 translation as an invention that first surfaced 
in Theophanes’ Chronicle of the early ninth century, we might see 
the ivory as a response to that story, and see both the narrative and 
its visualisation as validations of female association with sanctity that 
would have been particularly appropriate during the years between 
the two phases of Iconoclasm (787-815) and especially during Eirene’s 
sole rule (797-802) or, for the ivory, during Theodora’s regency after 
the ‘restoration of orthodoxy’ in 843, when as we shall see the Chalke 
portrait came back into prominence again. Alternatively, the ivory’s 
raison d'étre could have less to do with the empress it portrays than 
with the saint it commemorates, or his palace chapel. A new reliquary 
for Stephen’s bones might have been commissioned to celebrate the 
birth of a new imperial child named Stephen — such as the son born, 
probably in 867, to Eudokia, wife of Basil I, who was dedicated to 
the church from an early age, and who became patriarch (886-893) 
under his brother Leo VI — or to signal one of the imperial marriages 
or coronations that took place in the chapel of St. Stephen portrayed 
on our ivory.” 


68. So Delbrück, Die Consulardiptychen, 262; Holum and Vikan, ‘The Trier ivory’, 
133. 

69. See C. Mango, ‘Eudocia Ingerina, the Normans, and the Macedonian dynasty’, 
Zbornik Radova 14/15 (1973), 17-27; repr. in idem, Byzantium and its image (London 
1984), essay XV. 

70. E.g. the marriage of Eirene and Leo IV in 768, or Michael III and Eudokia in 855. 
On the chapel see Janin, Les églises et les monastéres, 489-490; R. Guilland, Études de 
topographie de Constantinople Byzantine I, Berliner Byzantinische Arbeiten 37 (Berlin 
1969), esp. 188-189. On the ceremonies, see the Book of Ceremonies, chapter 50: ed. 
Vogt IH, 16-23; and, for discussion, Guilland (as above), 319; C. Mango, "The church 
of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople and the alleged traditions of octagonal 
palatine churches’, JOB 21 (1972), 193; idem, ‘The church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus 
once again’, BZ 68 (1975), 390; both repr. in idem, Studies on Constantinople (Aldershot 
1993), essays XIII and XIV. 
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The Chalke gate in the ninth century 

If my redating of the Trier ivory is accepted, documentary evidence 
about the Chalke gate portrait of Christ before the reign of Leo III 
is non-existent, while for the period before 800 the only even potentially 
relevant text is the account of Zacharias’ building in Rome from the 
Liber Pontificalis, which I believe is inconclusive. The only scrap 
of text that actually seems to add something was written after any 
of those that we have considered, and it is in fact the ‘sequel’ text 
that I mentioned earlier. This appears in the so-called Scriptor Incertus 
of ca 815 and concerns events that took place just before Christmas 
in 814, during the reign of Leo V, who re-instituted Iconoclasm, 
which had been temporarily suspended in 787 at the second council 
of Nicaea under the patronage of Eirene, soon thereafter.”! The Scriptor 
Incertus tells us that the re-institution of Iconoclasm began with Leo 
V taking down an (unidentified) image. 

at the palace gate called Chalke . . . imitating in this Leo [III] because he 

[Leo V] wanted to reign as long as the other had done [i.e. 24 years]. Above 

the image was the inscription ‘This which aforetime the emperor Leo [IH] 


took down, Eirene has restored here’ and it was that Leo [i.e. Leo III] who 
removed the image which had existed since the foundation of the city.” 


What this tells us is that whether or not Leo III had actually removed 
a portrait from the Chalke in 726 or 730, sixty years later Eirene — 
the empress who presided over the 787 Council that re-instated image 
veneration and reigned during much of the period between the two 
Iconoclasms — had put an image up on the Chalke that either replaced 
or pretended to replace the one Leo had removed. This, in turn, was 
removed by Leo III’s emulator, Leo V, in 814. Certainly by 814/5, 
in other words, whether or not there had ever been a portrait of Christ 
on the Chalke gate before the year 800, it was believed or reported 
that there had been. We knew that, from the Life of St. Stephen and 
from Theophanes. What is important about the Scriptor Incertus text 
is that it fronts the Chalke portrait as a locus of change. 


71. Ed. Bonn, 354-355; see Mango, The Brazen House, 121-123; Auzépy, 'L'icóne 
du Christ de la Chalcé', 455-456. 

72. Trans. C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453, Sources and 
Documents in the History of Art (Englewood Cliffs 1972), 157. 
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The fixed point here is Eirene’s portrait of Christ, the erection of 
which was a statement, almost literally nailed to the front door of the 
Palace, that imperial policy had been transformed. This is the Chalke 
fulfilling both of the symbolic roles we have already described: its 
mascot image is (re)defining imperial practice and providing a visual 
and textual demonstration of change. I suspect that the action of 
installing this portrait inspired the invention of a parallel but inverted 
earlier action, Leo III's destruction of the portrait: as we have seen in 
Theophanes' Chronicle, these were years when inversion was a familiar 
rhetorical strategy. The story about Leo's portrait smashing, meant in 
800 to encapsulate a negative political event (Iconoclasm), was re- 
interpreted as a positive sign in 814 by Leo V, who removed Eirene's 
icon in emulation of an event he believed had occurred nearly a century 
earlier. Or so the written sources would have us believe; so the written 
sources reconstruct the past, and so they construct the Chalke as a 
symbolic node of imperial power and imperial transformation. 


Conclusions 

The redating of the Trier ivory to the ninth (or early tenth) century 
serves to reiterate the re-evaluation of the role of the Chalke during 
Iconoclasm. Ás the account of Maurice's conversation with God at 
the Chalke recorded by John of Antioch makes clear, from at least 
the seventh century the gate served as a site of imperial transition 
and transformation. In the ninth century, and apparently beginning 
around the year 800, the site took on a new attribute, the recently 
empowered sacred portrait — an image to embody (literally) God's 
voice and God's presence. That image became the linchpin round 
which the symbolic importance of the site revolved. This is clear not 
only from the evidence that we have considered so far, but also from 
the text with which I would like to close this article, the late ninth- 
century Absolution of Theophilos.” 


73. See, most recently, A. Markopoulos, ‘The rehabilitation of the emperor Theophilos’, 
in L. Brubaker, ed., Byzantium in the ninth century: Dead or alive? (Aldershot 1998), 
37-49; H. Maguire, ‘The heavenly court’, in idem, ed., Byzantine court culture from 
829 to 1204 (Washington DC 1997), 250-251; and the classic remarks in Mango, The 
Brazen House, 131-132. 
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Theophilos (829-842) was the last iconoclast emperor. After the 
restoration of religious imagery in 843, his widow Theodora was, the 
Absolution assures us, distraught because Theophilos, having died an 
iconoclast, had died in sin and could not enter heaven. But Theodora 
then had a vision of Christ at the Chalke gate — the ‘huge and 
powerful’ figure materialized from the image — and Christ assured 
the empress that through the power of her tears, her husband would 
be saved. 

The pattern of the Absolution is by now familiar. It continues the 
association of the Chalke with the voice of God and imperial 
transformation that we saw in John of Antioch’s account of Maurice’s 
abdication (though, unlike Maurice, Theophilos benefits from this 
transposition); and, in a model first encountered in the Life of Stephen 
the Younger, it continues to cast women as mediators between the 
image and imperial change; it also continues the focus on the Chalke 
portrait that began in that Life and in Theophanes. The Absolution 
suggests that the Chalke and, by the ninth century, its portrait of 
Christ had acquired rhetorical importance as foci of important 
destabilising actions that actually reinforced the accepted ideology 
of the writers’ context: the texts we have considered here have 
systematically recreated the site and its accoutrements as points of 
constructive disruption. 

The formulae that underpin the Absolution — and its predecessors 
— give us a clue as to why the ‘historical’ Chalke is elusive, and as 
to why the portrait of Christ that did eventually sit on it with such 
authority has no easily documented origin. The rhetorical patterns 
are an indication of the symbolic cultural meaning of the site, but 
they have long since subsumed the daily narrative of that site’s 
‘reality’. 

Whether or not there was a portrait of Christ on the Chalke in the 
720s becomes, in the end, an almost academic question: whatever 
Leo III actually did, the version of events that was firmly in place 
by 800 was so compelling that it has affected all subsequent writings 
on the subject, from the tenth to the present century. The 800 version 
no doubt made sense of then-contemporary realities, but it would be 
anachronistic to suppose that it had a ‘scientific’ historical basis. 
Later accounts of the Chalke, and probably the Trier ivory itself, 
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demonstrate that the characterisation of the gate and its decoration 
that was generated in the hothouse years between the two phases of 
Iconoclasm (787-815) continued to attract favour after 843. Whether 
or not there was an image of Christ on the Chalke before Eirene’s 
reign, it was then that it acquired resonance. 
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Fig. 1 Trier, Cathedral treasury, Translation of relics ivory 
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Fig. 2 Trier, Cathedral treasury, Translation of relics ivory, detail 
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Fig. 3 
Vienna, Kunsthistorische Museum, ivory of the empress Ariadne 
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Rome, Palazzo Venezia, ivory casket, lid 
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Fig. 5 
Berlin, Museum fiir spatantike und byzantinische Kunst, ivory ‘sceptre’ 
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The Chora and the Great Church: 
Intervisuality in 
Fourteenth-Century 
Constantinople 


ROBERT S. NELSON 


‘Utterances are not indifferent to one another, and are not self- 
sufficient. . . . Every utterance must be regarded primarily as a 
response to preceding utterances of the given sphere (we understand 
the word ‘response’ here in the broadest sense). Each utterance refutes, 
affirms, supplements, and relies on the others, presupposes them to 
be known, and somehow takes them into account.'! (Mikhail Bakhtin) 


Abstract 


In Gregoras' history, the most important building project during the second 
decade of the fourteenth century is not Theodore Metochites' redecoration 
of the Chora monastery, but Andronikos II’s restoration of II. Sophia and 
the nearby column of Justinian. Two mosaics at the Chora, the Deesis in the 
inner narthex and the adjacent lunette of Metochites and Christ, make visual 
reference to the Great Church. The nature of such relationships is explored 
through reference to Mikhail Bakhtin and his analysis of dialogic language. 


In modern histories of Byzantine art, the Constantinopolitan church 
of the Chora, or Kariye Camii, is easily the most celebrated monument 
of the second decade of the fourteenth century, if not the entire 
Palaeologan period. Its fame surely owes much to the three lavish 
volumes on its mosaics and frescoes that were edited by Paul 
Underwood in 1966.2 The publication was honoured with the Charles 


1. M.M. Bakhtin, ‘The Problem of Speech Genres’, in Speech Genres and other Late 
Essays, trans. Vern W. McGee (Austin 1986) 91. 

2. Paul A. Underwood, The Kariye Djami, 3 vols. (New York 1966), hereafter KD. 
A book of interpretative essays followed: vol. 4 (Princeton 1975). 
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Rufus Morey Prize from the College Art Association of America as 
the most distinguished book of art history of that year. Given the 
largely descriptive nature of the first three volumes, the award would 
appear to honour the mosaics and frescoes themselves, as much as 
the work of conservation and publication that restored them to our 
view. The building’s present status as one of the most popular museums 
in Istanbul further certifies that these murals have achieved the status 
of high art in our world. 

It is curious, then, that in the principal Byzantine history of the 
period, that of Nicephoras Gregoras, the renovation and redecoration 
of the church is scarcely mentioned. Gregoras was a protégé and 
defender of Theodore Metochites, for some years the prime minister 
of the Byzantine Empire, its richest citizen after the emperor, and 
the patron that embellished the church so richly. Because Gregoras 
had also been a resident of the Chora monastery? his indifference to 
it, therefore, can scarcely be credited to ignorance or lack of sympathy 
for monument or patron. If the Chora as presented in the grand 
volumes of Underwood does not correspond to the Chora of Gregoras, 
how should the building be contextualised? Second and more generally, 
what might it mean to describe a context for a monument? To explore 
the first question, this essay will consider what projects in contemporary 
Constantinople did interest Gregoras and what are the larger visual 
resonances of two mosaics closely associated with Metochites. To 
pursue the second question, the latter part of this essay will move in 
rather different directions and will take up issues seldom broached 
for art history or Byzantine studies. Here it will be argued that the 
modern theory of intertextuality, inspired by Mikhail Bakhtin, is more 
relevant to these matters than the well established and thoroughly 
naturalized disciplinary paradigms — older, but still modern — that 
normally prevail. 

Gregoras, in general, paid more attention to restorations associated 
with the emperor Andronikos II. These projects represented the 


3. Nicephorus Gregoras, Byzantina Historia (Bonn 1829) I, 303, 309; Jan Louis van 
Dieten, Nikephoros Gregoras, Rhomdische Geschichte (Stuttgart 1979) vol. IL, pt. 1, 
32, 35. Gregoras has a bit more to say about the history of the complex: Gregoras, I, 
459; Van Dieten, vol. H, pt. 2, 239-240. 
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continuation of the considerable efforts begun by Michael VIII to 
restore Constantinople to something like its former grandeur following 
the depredations of the Latin occupation (1204-1261). As a 
consequence, restoration and renovation, rather than new construction, 
were the compelling needs during the reigns of the first two Palaeologan 
emperors (1261-1328).4 However, not all damage to the monuments 
of Constantinople should be attributed to the Latins and the more 
distant past. Gregoras and the second important historian of the period, 
George Pachymeres, noted a serious earthquake in 1296 and described 
Andronikos II's restoration of a monumental bronze group outside 
the church of the Holy Apostles? There atop a column stood the 
archangel Michael and kneeling before him and presenting a model 
of the city of Constantinople was Michael VIII. Alice-Mary Talbot 
suggests that Michael commissioned the group towards the end of 
his reign. That the statue group fell off its column is not necessarily 
and indictment of the workmanship, because any statue perched high 
atop a column would have been vulnerable to earthquakes, and 
earthquakes had had similar effects on other columnar statues in the 
past.” This imperial column should be understood as yet another 
aspect of Michael's legitimization and glorification as a New 
Constantine, the rebuilder of Constantine's city. This historians’ 
interest in its restoration is an indication of the statue's continuing 
symbolic importance during the reign of Andronikos II. 


4. The subject is surveyed in Alice-Mary Talbot, ‘The Restoration of Constantinople 
under Michael VIII', DOP 47 (1993) 243-261; and Vassilios Kidonopoulos, Bauten 
in Konstantinopel 1204-1328 (Wiesbaden, 1994). I have compared the situation in the 
capital with that in Thessaloniki, where there was new construction, in a forthcoming 
essay, ‘Tales of Two Cities: The Patronage of Early Palaeologan Art and Architecture 
in Constantinople and Thessaloniki', Manuel Panselinos and his Age, Proceedings of 
the International Symposium organized in Athens (November 1997), L. Mavrommatis 
ed. (Athens 1999), 

5. Georgius Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis II (Bonn 1835) 234; 
Gregoras, I, 202; Van Dieten, 1, 168. 

6. Talbot, 258-260. 

7. Glanville Downey, ‘Earthquakes at Constantinople and Vicinity, A.D. 342-1454’, 
Speculum 30 (1955) 598-600. 

8. RJ. Macrides, ‘From the Komnenoi to the Palaiologoi: Imperial Models in Decline 
and Exile’, New Constantines, the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th 
Centuries (Aldershot 1994) 270-272. 
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While this project warranted a few lines from Gregoras, the historian 
has more to say about restorations at Hagia Sophia and the adjacent 
column of Justinian in 1317. Both undertakings were urgent, of general 
political import, and contemporary with the rebuilding of the Chora. 
Gregoras probably witnessed all three projects shortly after he came 
to Constantinople in 1315 at age twenty. The largest endeavour, the 
work at Hagia Sophia, was prompted by the architects’ report that 
the north and east sides of the church were in danger of collapse. 
Andronikos commissioned the repairs, and Gregoras says that he paid 
for them out of a portion of the estate of the empress Irene, who 
died in 1317 and was buried in the Pantocrator Monastery.!° 

At a cost of thousands of nomismata or hyperpyra, the architects 
erected what Gregoras calls pyramids. The latter are thought to refer 
to exterior buttresses for the church.!! Such massive bracing would 
have required far more masonry and, of course, expenditures than the 
additions that Metochites made to the much smaller Chora.’ This work 
at Hagia Sophia may have also included the belfry that once stood on 
axis between the second and third buttresses of the west facade,? and 
in any case the constructions at Hagia Sophia would have been more 
significant visually and politically than the renovation of the Chora. 
Sociologically, the comparison is between a monastery of restricted 
access in the aristocratic quarter of the city and what was known as 


9. Van Dieten, I, 1. 

10. Gregoras, I, 273; van Dieten, I, 206. It must be noted that Rowland J. Mainstone 
(Hagia Sophia, Architecture, Structure and Liturgy of Justinian's Great Church [London 
1988] 103) mistranslates this passage. He thinks that it refers to the east and south 
sides of the church. 

11. Cyril Mango, 'Byzantine Writers on the Fabric of Hagia Sophia', in Robert Mark 
and Ahmet $. Cakmak, Hagia Sophia from the Age of Justinian to the Present 
(Cambridge 1992) 54. 

12. One estimate of the cost of the restoring of a monastery is provided by the 
experience of another grand logothete, George Akropolites. In the 1270s, he paid 1000 
nomismata to remove rubble from the church of the Anastasis in Constantinople. 
Renovations amounted to 16,000 nomismata in one year and continued. See Ihor 
Sevéenko, ‘Society and Intellectual Life in the Fourteenth Century’, reprinted in his 
Society and Intellectual Life in Late Byzantium (London 1981), I, 90. 

13. Robert G. Ousterhout, The Architecture of the Kariye Camii in Istanbul 
(Washington, D.C. 1987) 108. The belfry, long since removed, has also been attributed 
to the Latin period. 
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the ‘Great Church’, attended by everyone on major feast days. 

After describing Andronikos’ restorations here and elsewhere in 
Constantinople, Gregoras introduces another monument that was vital 
to imperial prestige, the statue of Emperor Justinian, located to the 
south of Hagia Sophia.'* This equestrian figure, three to four times 
life size, rested on a column about 35 metres high.'? In 1317, a strong 
north wind knocked off the bronze cross atop the globe that Justinian 
carried in his left hand. According to Gregoras, Andronikos acted 
with great haste to make repairs. A wood scaffolding with many steps 
was built up to the statue. When workers reached it, they discovered, 
as usually happens with such matters, that the whole was in need of 
repair — it was about to fall down. 

Still symbolically powerful and a prominent landmark in the city, 
even to Italian travellers (fig. 1), the statue had recently been the 
subject of an ekphrasis by the historian Pachymeres (d. c. 1310).!6 
From Justinian's day to the fifteenth century, this equestrian figure 
and especially his commanding right arm had been understood to be 
confronting the Empire's enemies. The ensemble must have been 
visually prominent as well, for it was recorded by various Italians in 
the first half of the fifteenth century." After the fall of Constantinople, 
the victorious Ottomans attached the severed head of the last Byzantine 
emperor to its base, and their leader, Mehmet the Conqueror, being 
advised that the statue was a symbol of Christian power, had it taken 
down. He was content, however, to leave standing less threatening 
monuments nearby.!* 


14. Gregoras, I, 275-276; van Dieten, I, 207-208. 
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16. Mentioned in Cyril Mango, Art Bulletin 41 (1959) 351; text in Gregoras, II, 
1217-1220. 

17. See the discussion in Michael Vickers, ‘Mantegna and Constantinople’, The 
Burlington Magazine 118 (1976) 683-687. I owe this reference to Prof. Klaus Kreiser. 
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Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
(Washington, D.C. 1984) 239-240; Speros Vryonis, Jr., ‘Byzantine Constantinople and 
Ottoman Istanbul: Evolution in a Millenial Imperial Iconography’, in Irene A. Bierman, 
et al., eds., The Ottoman City and its Parts: Urban Structure and Social Order (New 
Rochelle, NY 1991) 34-35. 
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The two projects that are contemporary with the Chora preserved 
potent symbols of imperial power, and it is for this reason, it may 
be concluded, that they are given greater emphasis in the political 
history of Gregoras. In the second decade of the fourteenth century, 
imperial authority was less than what it had been during the reign 
of the previous emperor, much less those of the Middle or Early 
Byzantine periods, and even the most conservative intellectuals had 
begun to realize that the old imperial idea was fading.'? Gregoras 
reports that the emperor had in mind further restorations, but these 
plans, like the new army and navy that were also proposed, were cut 
short by the Civil War that broke out in the 1320s.2° Whatever else 
Andronikos II accomplished at Hagia Sophia is unclear and will 
remain so until the Great Church receives the detailed investigation 
that it so richly deserves. 

Toward that end, Mango has published drawings of mosaics no 
longer extant, including an intriguing sketch by the eighteenth-century 
Swedish architect Cornelius Loos (fig. 2).?! It depicts the north gallery 
of the church, the area in which Andronikos concentrated his 
restorations, and it illustrates the now lost decoration of one vault. 
The scene represented, the Baptism of Christ, is arranged around the 
rim of the vault in the centre of which there is a medallion. Such 
strip narratives, encircling a decorative device, are not common, but 
they are found in the vaults of the Kariye Camii (fig. 3) and a few 
other early fourteenth-century churches. André Grabar pointed to 
earlier Italian precedents, such as the well-known mosaics in the 
narthex of San Marco in Venice, and suggested a western derivation 
for the later Byzantine versions, a notion critiqued by Otto Demus.? 
This larger matter is beyond the limits of the present essay. 


19. See Ihor Sevéenko, ‘The Decline of Byzantium Seen Through the Eyes of its 
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Nevertheless, it is possible to put the contributions of Mango and 
Grabar together so as to yield the following minimal thesis: first, the 
composition barely glimpsed in Loos’ drawing is rare and, second, 
its closest Constantinopolitan parallel is at the Kariye Camii. Mango 
further noted the similarity of the rainceaux ornament in the two 
churches.” Comparisons can also be found at the Chora to the vines 
that weave around a long central stalk (fig. 3). In both monuments, 
such ornament defines arches and frames bays and other architectural 
units. Moreover, the decorative motif at the centre of the Baptism 
vault at Hagia Sophia may also have a parallel at the Chora.” 
Admittedly it is difficult to assign a date to this lost vault mosaic, 
but historically it is most easily explained, if the north gallery of 
Hagia Sophia, having been damaged by the structural weakness that 
troubled Andronikos’ architects, were redecorated shortly after 1317. 
The project then would have been underway at the same time or 
perhaps just before the renovation of the interior of the Chora, the 
work that Gregoras says had just been completed by Lent of 1321.5 

Like Hagia Sophia and the equestrian statue, the church of the 
Chora was also thought by Gregoras to be of Justinianic origin, an 
attribution that has some validity.” The historian also reports that 
this first church was completely renovated by the mother-in-law of 
Alexius Comnenus, Maria Ducaena, and thus in the eleventh century. 
Ousterhout finds stronger archaeological evidence to support this 
attribution." But Gregoras, writing about events in 1330-31, is less 
interested in archaeology than genealogy and the concomitant 
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legitimatization of his old teacher Metochites. The latter had recently 
returned from exile to live in the Chora, his luxurious palace having 
been sacked. Legitimization through imperial association had long 
been Metochites’ strategy for the rehabilitation of his family’s name 
and for their social advancement, and he succeeded in marrying a 
daughter to the nephew of Andronikos II and probably two sons to 
other relations of the emperor.” Certain mosaics of the Chora proclaim 
similar messages and repay further scrutiny in the context of a 
programme that is simultaneously political and religious.” 

The most overt example of imperial association is the large Deesis 
mosaic on the east wall of the inner narthex to the right of the entrance 
into the naos (fig. 4).?9 There two historical personages, Isaac 
Comnenus and Melane the nun, flank the towering figures of Christ, 
inscribed Chalkites, and the Mother of God, who intercedes for the 
people below, those beholders inside and outside the panel. Isaac 
stands, gestures prayerfully, and looks across to Christ, while Melane 
kneels and directs her prayer to Mary. The eyes of the two women 
almost meet. The usual hierarchical difference between males and 
females is maintained in the mosaic, for the taller Isaac stands at 
Christ’s right, always the favoured position. When the mosaic was 
made, this Isaac, the Sebastocrator and younger brother of the twelfth- 
century Emperor John II Comnenus, had long been dead. However, 
he had once erected his tomb at this church, which had been renovated 
by his grandmother, the mother-in-law of Alexios I, Maria Ducaena, 
as Gregoras notes.?! Later Isaac had the tomb transferred to his new 
foundation, the monastery of the Theotokos Kosmosotira in Thrace,? 
but he explicitly requested that his portrait remain at the Chora. It 
may thus have still been visible, when Metochites began his renovation. 

In the inner narthex, the memory of Isaac, preserved in oral, written, 
or visual form, has been reinscribed for the benefit, not of a twelfth- 
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century past, but a fourteenth-century present. Isaac is denoted by 
his relationship with the emperor Alexius Comnenus and by the word 
porphyrogennitos, reserved for children born to an emperor and 
empress in the Imperial Palace: ‘The son of the most high emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, Isaac the Porphyrogennitos.'?? The existence of 
multiple porphyrogennitoi would have been the norm at most any 
time in the twelfth century, but because of the long Latin interlude, 
such children were a novelty during the first years of the Palaeologan 
dynasty. Andronikos II's younger brother Constantine had been the 
first porphyrogennitos since the 1190s% In any official twelfth-century 
context, Isaac would have born the title, Sebastocrator, an honour 
created by Alexios I Komnenos for this brother Isaac and then used 
for an emperor's brothers and sons, including the Isaac of the mosaic, 
the son, as it says, of Alexios I. During the Palaeologan period, the 
prior significance of sebastocrator diminished, as Michael VIII and 
Andronikos II gave their brothers and sons the title despot.*> For 
fourteenth-century audiences, including the title the sebastocrator 
would not have been consonant with the other inscribed qualifications, 
imperial son and porphyrogennitos, nor with the evident emphasis 
on the high status of Isaac, as defined in contemporary terms. 
Isaac's counterpart, Melane, has a similar, though fragmentary 
inscription: *. . . of Andronikos Palaeologos, the Lady of the Mongols, 
Melane the nun.'?$ What is emphasized for her, as with Isaac, is the 
relationship to an emperor, in her case Metochites' great patron. As 
to the identification of the nun Melane, Underwood pointed to two 
possible women, both named Maria, both illegitimate daughters of 
emperors, either Michael VIII or Andronikos II, and both married 
for political purposes to Mongols.*’ It is assumed for each that the 
usual custom of determining a monastic name is operative, namely 
that one chose a new name starting with the same letter as the old 
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one. Of the two candidates, the elder, the daughter of Michael VIII 
and thus the half-sister of Andronikos II is the more likely, not the 
least because she was probably connected by marriage to Metochites.*8 

Natalia Teteriatnikov has recently provided more support for this 
hypothesis, supplying evidence, both textual and art historical, for 
this Mary's association with the Chora.? Her further contention that 
Mary/Melane is the central focus of the Deesis mosaic is less 
convincing, because the nun is on the left side of Christ. She is also 
comparatively small, since she is shown kneeling, not standing like 
Isaac. In Byzantine art, size always matters and correlates with 
importance. The sequence of the four figures arranged by size alone, 
Melane, Isaac, Mary, Jesus, defines a hierarchy that is gendered, 
social, political, and spiritual. 

Teteriatnikov usefully explains Mary/Melane's role as a donor/patron 
of the monastery, and she suggests that one of the miracle scenes 
placed in the vault above the Deesis, that of the woman with the 
issue of blood, may have had personal significance for Melane.^ The 
latter point is difficult to prove without further evidence, but in any 
event, it is not incompatible with the general significances of the 
panel, polysemy being another characteristic of Byzantine art. The 
most direct and unambiguous clues to the meanings of the mosaic 
are the inscriptions that stress the relationship of each aristocrat to 
an emperor. Both figures appear in this mosaic in positions usually 
reserved for donors, and their presence creates a visual genealogy 
for the present patron, Theodore Metochites, one that supplements 
the history that Gregoras provides (Justinian, Maria Ducaena).*! Once 
again, this is history in service of the present. 

In the Deesis at the Chora, not only what is represented, but how 
that representation is effected, defines a further context for patron 
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and program. What is immediately noticeable about the Deesis is its 
large size relative to the space available and to other figures nearby. 
The height of the panel is 4.81 m and of Christ 4.20 m, versus 2.05 m 
and 1.845 m for the nearby icons of Peter and Paul* that flank the 
door to the left (the door and the icons with arched frames are visible 
in fig. 3). The latter icons are part of a group that are similarly framed 
and positioned elsewhere in the nartheces for devotional purposes.*? 
Such icons are normally the closest images to the beholder. Because 
of the traditional vertical hierarchy that governs Byzantine church 
decoration, Christ is more often placed at higher elevations. But what 
is noteworthy about the Deesis is that it extends below the Peter and 
Paul panels and breaks through the border of the decorative dado 
that unifies the space (fig. 5). 

The towering figures of Christ and Mary, so close to the ground, 
can hardly be ignored, and worshippers would encounter the mosaic 
by one of two paths (fig. 6). One begins at either the main west door 
(bay 3) or another door to the north (bay 1) of what is now the outer 
narthex, but originally was an exterior portico.^ Worshippers then 
would cross the inner narthex (bay 3) and enter the naos through the 
single door (fig. 3). In the vault above the entrance bay of the inner 
narthex, a depicted procession represents the introduction of the Virgin 
to a temple that is configured like the bema of a church (fig. 3). The 
scene replicates what was enacted below, processions to an actual 
naos and bema. Another passage into the church begins at a door on 
the south, now blocked, crosses what Underwood labels as bay 7 of 
the outer narthex (fig. 6), passes through a door here and into the 
space of the mosaic (the path visible in fig. 5), and turns right into 
the nave. This path also has analogies with the mosaics above.* 
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In Constantinople, a mosaic of a similar subject matter, size, and 
placement is to be found in the south gallery of Hagia Sophia (figs. 7- 
8). Restored before World War II, the Hagia Sophia Deesis was published, 
poorly it seems, by Whittemore in 1952.“ Robin Cormack has promised 
a more accurate and detailed study." Before the latter’s appearance, it 
is difficult to compare the two Deesis groups closely, but basic relations 
are apparent. For example, the heads of the two Christ figures are 
virtually the same size.** Overall, the Hagia Sophia panel is taller, but 
both mosaics end near floor level. Because of its size and position, 
Cormack regarded the Hagia Sophia mosaic as a new type of devotional 
image and associated it with the celebration of the Byzantine reconquest 
of Constantinople in 1261. While that specific context remains as yet 
undefined by him, the panel is generally accepted as early Palaeologan 
in date. Located in an area that has other imperial images and which 
was reserved for imperial use, it is reasonable to conclude with Cormack 
that the Deesis of Hagia Sophia had imperial connotations. All this 
would have been clearer, if the donor figure that Cormack hypothesizes 
in the now destroyed lower sections, had been preserved. 

The grand spaces of the Great Church afford the possibility of 
distant views of the Deesis mosaic (fig. 8) and reduce the monumentality 
of figures that are over twice life size. No such distance is possible 
in the narrow inner narthex of the Chora, making its Deesis seem 
oddly misplaced amidst the delicately proportioned narratives and 
the uniformly sized mosaic icons on the walls. The Chora mosaicists 
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could have achieved a more harmonious and iconographically 
traditional composition, if they had depicted the standard group of 
Mary, Jesus, and John the Baptist. However, in order to include the 
Baptist in the space available within in the blind arch, the height of 
figures would have had to be reduced substantially, rendering each 
less important. The fact that the mosaic was made in the present form 
suggests that the resemblance in size and placement to the Hagia 
Sophia panel was more important than iconographic tradition. 

The principal figures of Christ in the two mosaics do not agree 
iconographically. The Christ of Hagia Sophia holds a jewelled book, 
and the survival of a bit of ornament led Whittemore to reconstruct 
this Christ as enthroned (fig. 9)? At the Chora, Christ stands, blesses 
with his left hand, while holding the other hand awkwardly at his 
waist. This Christ is inscribed Chalkites, an epithet that refers to a 
famous icon then still preserved at the Chalke gate to the old imperial 
palace. The image held imperial associations in the thirteenth century 
and appeared on coins of the Nicaean empire.*! The cult of this icon 
of Christ was widespread in late Byzantine Constantinople, but it also 
had a specific connection with Hagia Sophia. According to Russian 
travellers, a version of the Chalke icon was prominently placed on 
the west wall of the nave of Hagia Sophia above the central Imperial 
Door, the principal entry from the inner narthex.? Given the space 
available here, this figure of Christ Chalkites, probably a mosaic icon, 
would have followed tradition and been represented standing. 

Today, the image that is known as the mosaic over the Imperial 
Door is on the other side of the same wall at Hagia Sophia. It fills 
the lunette above this, the largest entrance into the church (fig. 9) 
and a ceremonially significant site. The tenth-century Book of 
Ceremonies describes the emperor and patriarch with their entourages, 
meeting at these doors and processing together into the church.?? Still 
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important in late Byzantium, this entry was used only on special 
occasions. Near it were major icons, and the Russian pilgrims report 
that the doors themselves were thought to be made from the wood 
of Noah’s ark and were therefore venerated.5* Thus the mosaic of an 
emperor kneeling before an enthroned Christ above this door was 
likely to be well known to everyone in the city, including the designers 
and patron of the Chora. 

Metochites chose to have himself portrayed in the corresponding 
space in his church, the lunette above the door from the inner narthex 
into the nave (fig. 11). There he kneels before an enthroned Christ, 
holding a jewelled book. This Christ, while highly traditional 
nevertheless has much in common with Whittemore’s reconstruction 
of the central member of the Deesis group at Hagia Sophia (fig. 9). 
Metochites holds a model of the church he patronized, again a common 
motif, but one that also has an analogy at Hagia Sophia in yet another 
mosaic over a portal. In the southwest vestibule and along the 
processional route into the church,? Justinian is represented presenting 
his church to the Virgin and child (fig. 12). This is the same emperor 
whom Gregoras understood to be the first benefactor of the Chora. 
By the fourteenth century, the political significances of compositions, 
such as seen in these lunettes of Hagia Sophia, had not faded. A 
poem of Maximos Planoudes, for example, describes a now lost 
representation of Christ, Mary, Andronikos II, his son Michael IX 
and two saints over the entrance to a monastery.?6 

At the Kariye Camii, Metochites is not shown as an actual emperor, 
but nonetheless, there are imperial pretensions in the donation panel 
and the nearby Deesis, what Mango called Metochites' snobbery.?? 
Those pretensions further manifest themselves in the associations 
between the imperial mosaics at Hagia Sophia and the program of 
the Chora. The adjacent Deesis and donation lunette at the Chora 
can be understood as variations on and replications of the two narthex 
mosaics at Hagia Sophia and the Deesis panel in the south gallery. 
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The first two of these are manifestly imperial. The third, the Deesis, 
may also have had a strong relation with the emperor, if Cormack’s 
thesis can be sustained. Even if it cannot be eventually concluded 
that there might once have been a donor figure in the Deesis and 
that it was made to commemorate the coronation of Michael VIII in 
the Great Church after the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261, the 
mosaic is part of a space filled with other prominent imperial mosaics 
and was used by the court. The south gallery and the inner narthex 
are areas of Hagia Sophia that Metochites and his fellow aristocrats 
must have known well. 


The foregoing has presented varied evidence of the interrelations 
between the Kariye Camii and Hagia Sophia during the second decade 
of the fourteenth century. It first argued that the most important 
patronage at that time in Constantinople was not Metochites’ restoration 
of the Chora, as splendid as it may be, but projects of Andronikos II 
in and around Hagia Sophia. Second, it explored relationships between 
imagery at the Kariye Camii and mosaics, chiefly imperial, at the 
Great Church. The organization implied, but did not demonstrate a 
relationship between the first and second points. The rhetoric of 
presentation has been deliberately unadorned, attempting to be a 
straight-forward accounting of different types of relationships. To 
follow one framing of such matters, the essay to this moment has 
presented the ‘facts’ and suppositions drawn from them, and it thus 
falls into ‘the normative epistemological framework of the empiricist/ 
positivist and humanist tradition’ that prevails in Byzantine studies.^ 
What follows is the ‘jargon’, or I would prefer, an attempt at 
interpretation. How can we understand the phenomena that has been 
described? Is it adequate to join the two monuments, the Chora and 
Hagia Sophia, by a simple ‘and’? Is it possible to understand the 
nature of the relationships suggested, and exactly what constitutes a 
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visual relationship in the Middle Ages? For whom does that relationship 
exist, a monument (that anthropomorphized creation of art history 
and nationalism), or a patron, or a viewer (entities not without their 
own conceptual issues)? To ponder these matters, I turn to my epigraph 
and to theoretical issues that have to date been explored more for 
language and literature, than history or art history. 

The quotation is from an essay that the Russian polymath Mikhail 
Bakhtin wrote in 1952-53. It represents a continuation of issues that 
Bakhtin explored in the major early work, Marxism and the Philosophy 
of Language of 1929, if, that is, Bakhtin is the actual author of a 
book that appeared under the name of V.N. Volosinov. The latter is 
a problem that Bakhtin scholars continue to debate and is not for the 
present essay? The book remains important no matter which member 
of combination of the Bakhtin circle wrote it. What is relevant in the 
study is the social grounding that Bakhtin/VoloSinov give to language 
and their understanding of relationship and context. Their study is 
of language, but I want to argue that it can be extended to art in 
ways not heretofore attempted.© A brief introduction to relevant 
aspects of Bakhtin's writings and their later impact is in order. 

For Bakhtin, an utterance, a word, is the basic element of dialogue, 
a fundamental concept for him. Meanings are communally determined: 
The ‘word is a two-sided act. It is determined equally by whose word 
it is and for whom it is meant. As word, it is precisely the product 
of the reciprocal relationship between speaker and listener, addresser 
and addressee . . . A word is a bridge thrown between myself and 
another. . . . A word is a territory shared by both addresser and 
addressee, by the speaker and his interlocutor.’® Similarly, a sign 
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cannot be separated from their contexts of social interaction without 
becoming 'mere physical artifact', nor can the sign be 'divorced from 
its material basis.'? As a consequence, for a sign or word in active 
human use, ‘there are as many meanings . . . as there are contexts 
of its usage.’ Ignoring context and applying a dictionary meaning to 
a word constitutes a reification, a distortion. 

Another error, he contends, is to consider that the many contexts 
of usage are ‘all lying on the same plane.’ This he criticizes as 
‘abstract objectivism,’ something he associates with formalism, a 
movement which has had a significant impact on art history, as well 
as linguistics. In abstract objectivism, ‘contexts are thought of as 
forming a series of circumscribed, self-contained utterances all pointed 
in the same direction.’ This need not necessarily be the case, and the 
various meanings of a word can even be opposed to each other, 
especially in dialogue, that is, actual conversation. One speaker can 
employ a word with one meaning. In repeating the word, the respondent 
may continue, adapt, or even contradict the first speaker’s use of the 
word. For this reason, the contexts of a word should not be understood 
to ‘stand side by side in a row, as if unaware of one another.’ Instead 
they ‘are in a state of constant tension, or incessant interaction and 
conflict.’ 

It is in this sense that Bakhtin later wrote, as quoted in the epigraph, 
‘each utterance refutes, affirms, supplements, and relies on the others, 
presupposes them to be known, and somehow takes them into account.’ 
In this interaction, every utterance becomes part of ‘a link in the 
chain of speech communication of a particular sphere.’® Therefore, 
utterances are fundamentally social, connected to and connective of 
society. ‘Any utterance, no matter how weighty and complete in and 
of itself, is only a moment in the continuous process of verbal 
communication. But that continuous verbal communication is, in turn, 
itself only a moment in the continuous, all-inclusive, generative 


62. Ibid. 21. 

63. Ibid. 79-80. On Bakhtin's expanded notion of utterance and its social consequences, 
see Clark and Holquist, 203-211. 

64. Philosophy of Language, 80. 

65. Speech Genres, 91. 
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process of a given social collective.’® It follows then that Bakhtin’s 
sense of language is grounded in social intercourse and connected 
with the larger social codes of behaviour and belief. What for Saussure 
and his many successors, Structuralists and Post-Structuralists alike, 
is a great gulf between parole (actual speech) and langue (language 
or the general linguistic code) becomes for Bakhtin a continuum in 
lived experience.” 

In his theory of the language and what has been aptly termed his 
Dialogic Imagination,® there is much that was inspired by Russian 
orthodox theology, as has been recently argued. Hence the distance 
between the modern theoretician, Byzantine art, and the Orthodox 
icon may not be great as one might first suppose. However, it was 
not for this religious aspect that Bakhtin was reclaimed, when he 
began to be read, practically for the first time, in the 1960s. Instrumental 
in his revival in Western Europe were the Structuralists, especially 
two Bulgarian-born French critics, Julia Kristeva and Tzvetan Todorov, 
who were able to read the Russian Formalists and the then obscure 
Bakhtin in the original. Adapting and extending Bakhtin in her first 
book, Kristeva transformed (and hence demonstrated) his dialogism 
and coined the closely related term ‘intertextuality’. She too conceives 
of a dynamic relationship between writer, addressee, and cultural 
context. For her, the text is oriented both horizontally, to the writer 
and addressee, and vertically, towards prior and contemporary 
literature. ‘Any text is constructed as a mosaic of quotations; any 
text is the absorption and transformation of another.’” Like Bakhtin, 


66. Philosophy of Language, 95. 

67. Clark and Holquist, 14. 

68. Michael Holquist, ed. (Austin 1981). 

69. The important study of Alexander Mihailovic, Corporeal Words: Mikhail Bakhtin's 
Theology of Discourse (Evanston 1997) extends observations of Clark and Holquist 
(pp. 120-145) about Bakhtin's theology. Bakhtin uses the term word in the sense of 
the logos in John's Gospel and considers it, according to Mihailovic, as a bridge 
‘between the unbodied content of an act and its performative or material manifestation.’ 
In this respect, word or utterance functions like an icon. See ibid. 39. 

70. XnuewrtKr), Recherches pour une sémanalyse (Paris 1969) 145-146; translated 
in Toril Moi, ed., The Kristeva Reader (New York 1986) 36-37, with a useful 
introduction. 
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Kristeva was interested in the sign as process, and the openness of 
meanings that Bakhtin’s theories encouraged and which frustrated 
their publication”! must have been appealing and applicable, as French 
intellectuals moved toward Post-Structuralism. 

At this stage of her career, Kristeva was what has been called a 
Post-Structuralist ‘avant la lettre'.? In a subsequent book, La 
Révolution de langage poétique, she added Lacanian psychoanalysis 
to her Bakhtinian based semiotics and created in the process other 
critical terms, including — ironically for this essay — the concept 
of the ‘chora’, which, however, is less relevant to the actual Chora 
in Constantinople.? More germane is intertextuality, her extension 
of Bakhtin’s linguistics to literature, and a mode of analysis that 
remains relevant today."^ Shifted once more to visual imagery, the 
concept becomes intervisuality and can be generally applied, for all 
art is a communication between an addresser and addressee and takes 
prior work into account. 

But the term is especially useful for the icons on the walls of the 
Chora. Those murals are like Bakhtin’s utterances. Both parties share 
the actual spaces of the images and are directly interconnected by 
them. Icons are a special form of visual communication, because in 
practice, they are regarded as a person. Icons are fundamentally 
dialogic and replete with semantic markers that characterize and 


71. Clark and Holquist, 152. 

72. Moi, Kristeva Reader, 3. 

73. La Révolution de langage poétique (Paris 1974) 22-30; Margaret Waller, trans., 
Revolution in Poetic Language (New York 1984) 25-30. She borrows the term from 
Plato’s concept of the chora as receptacle and makes it into a primary stage of pre- 
consciousness. There are interesting coincidences between this Freudian abstraction 
and the Byzantine mysticism that underlies the visualization of the chora at the Chora, 
but the modern and medieval world views differ profoundly in their accounting of 
human subjectivity and, of course, the deity. Plato’s theory and the general philosophical 
treatment of place/space is explored in Edward S. Casey, The Fate of Place, A 
Philosophical History (Berkeley 1997). He does not consider Kristeva, however. 

74. See the useful discussion of a neighbouring literary tradition: Stephen Hinds, 
Allusion and Intertext, Dynamics of Appropriation in Roman Poetry (Cambridge 1998). 
I learned of this book from the review of Christopher Nappa in the on-line journal, 
Bryn Mawr Classical Review, September 1998. 
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facilitate speech, or what linguists call discourse. Figures stare 
outward and gesture to their beholders. Inscriptions, presented in or 
by icons, often contain deitic language, words that indicate time and 
space only for the participants in a conversation. In everyday use, 
icons are surrounded by speech. Believers pray to them, addressing 
them and the person portrayed in the vocative, the voice of dialogue. 
And that communication is not thought to be unidirectional, one type 
of Christ icon even being called the Antiphonetes, the one who 
responds." 

At work in the Deesis panel and the donation lunette at the Chora 
is an intervisuality that pertains to all art, as well as one that applies 
to the special characteristics of the Byzantine icon. Both panels take 
into account prior images at Hagia Sophia. Or more precisely, the 
makers and patrons of these images were aware of other images in 
their environment, their context. The same visual consciousness, it 
is argued, existed among the fourteenth-century elite audiences, for 
whom Hagia Sophia would have been the best known church in the 
city. But the relationship may also have gone the other way, if the 
designs of the north gallery mosaics were made after the narthex 
vaults of the Chora. These visual responses define the sphere within 
which intervisuality operates and become one measure of an artistic, 
social, and political context of the Chora. By referring to Hagia 
Sophia, the Chora and its patron writes itself and himself into the 
centre of contemporary imperial/religious symbolism or ideology. 
Moreover, Metochites accomplishes this not with mere words on a 
wall, but by his inclusion in this interplay of icons, more potent 
signifiers in his world. 

Between the Chora and Hagia Sophia, the foregoing has suggested 
a range of possible associations from the near identity in size of parts 
of the two Deesis mosaics to the more generalized associations of 
the lunette mosaic in the nartheces of the two churches. Like Kristeva's 
metaphorical mosaics, the donation lunette and the Deesis panel at 


75. See my essay, 'The Discourse of Icons, Then and Now', Art History (1989) 12 
(1989) 144-157. 
76. N.P. Sevéenko, ‘Christ Antiphonetes’, in Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 439. 
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the Chora absorb and transform pre-existing images. Parts, not wholes 
are borrowed and adapted: for the lunette at the Chora a kneeling 
figure, an enthroned Christ, a donor with a model of his church; or 
for the Deesis a venerated icon type with imperial associations, the 
Chalkites, and the oversized dimensions of the composition. 
Intermingled in the latter are the figures of the nun Melane and Isaac 
Comnenus, formerly a sebastocrator, now the Palaeologan equivalent, 
a porphyrogennitos. They too have been transformed and in turn 
transform by their presence. 

This selective replication of salient parts of earlier models is what 
Richard Krautheimer found for the copying of churches in the medieval 
west. For Byzantium, Marcus Rautman has convincingly demonstrated 
that a similar process generated the plans of Palaeologan churches 
in Thessaloniki.” Like the mosaicists of the Chora, Palaeologan 
illuminators copied and adapted earlier models, chiefly the major 
manuscripts of the so-called Macedonian Renaissance, the same period 
as the narthex mosaics of Hagia Sophia.’* In illuminated manuscripts, 
the copies of Middle Byzantine models were sometimes so exact as 
to be attributed to the earlier period.” In another instance, an entirely 
new pastiche was made so adeptly from fragments of prior miniatures, 
as to deceive modern scholars into thinking that it was copied from 
a lost earlier model.? Remaking the Joshua Roll or the Paris Psalter 
in the late thirteenth century was like Michael VIII styling himself 
the New Constantine or Theodore Metochites including himself in a 
visual genealogy of emperors and imperial art. Process and product 
created legitimacy. 


77. Richard Krautheimer, ‘Introduction to an “Iconography of Medieval Architecture" ’, 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 5 (1942) 1-33, reprinted in his Studies 
in Early Christian, Medieval, and Renaissance Art (New York 1969) 115-150; Marcus 
L. Rautman, ‘Patrons and Buildings in Late Byzantine Thessaloniki’, JOB 39 (1989) 
313-315. 

78. Hugo Buchthal and Hans Belting, Patronage in Thirteenth-Century Constantinople, 
An Atelier of Late Byzantine Book Illumination and Calligraphy (Washington, D.C. 
1978) 17-34. 

79. Anthony Cutler, “The Marginal Psalter in the Walters Art Gallery, A 
Reconsideration', The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery 35 (1977) 37-61. 

80. Hans Belting, ‘Zum Palatina-Psalter des 13. Jahrhunderts’, JOB 21 (1972) 17-38. 
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Reading Bakhtin encourages one to think of the varieties of 
relationships that surround utterances and icons and which make and 
remake meanings for changing contexts. In addition to the associations 
of the Chora with Hagia Sophia, there must have once been many 
other relationships, only a few of which are partially recoverable. 
For example, Russian visitors to the Pantocrator Monastery mention 
a large figure of Christ: ‘above the first doors, the doors by which 
you enter, the Saviour is done in mosaic, a large figure, and high.'?! 
Long a politically important monastery, the Pantocrator was where 
Andronikos II buried his wife just before he began his restoration 
projects in and around Hagia Sophia. Could an image in the narthex 
of the Pantocrator have been in the minds of the creators of the large 
bust of Christ over the entrance lunette in the exonarthex or exterior 
portico of the Chora?? Facing it is the mosaic of the Virgin 
Blachernitissa in the lunette over the exit to the west. As Robert 
Ousterhout has convincingly shown, this image has multiple meanings, 
but one refers to the nearby monastery of the Blachernae. Like the 
Chalkites, this icon also had imperial associations. 

Because the mosaic at the Pantocrator monastery has disappeared, 
a more precise association between it and the Chora is impossible. 
The example suggests the limitations of this essay. To understand 
more adequately the dialogic contexts of the two murals at the Chora 
would entail comparisons with more than Hagia Sophia. The danger 
in studies such as this one is that they define the context of a work 
of art by means of what that work happens to be or contain. This 
reading out from the art work moves to a context that seemingly 
contains, but is actually produced by the art work. Baxandall and 
Bryson have explored the difficulties with such contextualizations.* 


81. Majeska, Travelers, 289, 291. 

82. Underwood, KD II, pl. 17. 

83. Robert Ousterhout, ‘The Virgin of the Chora: An Image and its Contexts’, in 
Robert Ousterhout and Leslie Brubaker, The Sacred Image East and West (Urbana 
1995) 91-109. 

84. Michael Baxandall, ‘Art, Society, and the Bouguer Principle’, Representations 12 
(1985) 32-43; Norman Bryson, ‘Art in Context’, in Studies in Historical Change, 
Ralph Cohen, ed. (Charlottesville 1992) 18-42. The issue is discussed again in Mieke 
Bal and Norman Bryson, 'Semiotics and Art History', Art Bulletin 73 (1991) 174-188. 
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Here Bakhtin is again useful, for those approaches are a version of 
what he discussed decades earlier, namely, the tendency to see the 
contexts of utterances as circumscribed and unidirectional. For Bakhtin 
and Kristeva, the utterance and the sign are produced and producing, 
and the ever changing situations in which images are encountered 
create new meanings. 

For much of the life of the mosaics of the Chora, images remained 
fixed, and their reinterpretation was a consequence of the diverse 
groups, who encountered the images and took note of them over the 
long life of the monument from Byzantine church to Ottoman mosque 
to Turkish museum. Since the publication of Underwood’s grand 
volumes, the mosaics now circulate independent of the church in a 
scholarly and aesthetic world of mechanical reproduction. The 
publication reduces, at the same time it enhances and promotes the 
aura of the originals for audiences far beyond the limited circles that 
Metochites envisioned. On the pages of the plate volumes, the murals 
stand side by side, precisely as Bakhtin claims the abstract objectivists 
would have it. Moreover in the various art historical essays of the 
fourth volume, the images are grouped into series — life of Christ, 
life of the Virgin — that emphasize their relationships with similar 
series constructed by the many ‘museums without walls’ of art history. 
This process of isolation, sequencing, and re-contextualization 
continues in the present essay, even as it tries to give the images 
back to a fourteenth-century context. Yet all dialogues around images 
reanimate them and invite readers/viewers to break apart the formalist, 
self-contained abstractions and the high modernism of the Underwood 
books, as well as the post-structuralist accounting now concluded. 
May the process continue. 
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Fig. 1 Constantinople, drawing by Cristoforo Buondelmonti 
(after Gerola, SBN 3 [1931]) 
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Fig. 2 Hagia Sophia, drawing of north gallery by Cornelius Loos 
(after Mango, Materials for the Study of the Mosaics of Hagia Sophia) 
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Fig. 3 Chora, inner narthex looking north 
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Fig. 4 Chora, Deesis mosaic 
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g. 
Chora, view of bay 4 of inner narthex (after Ousterhout, Kariye Camii) 
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Chora, plan (after Ousterhout, Kariye Camii) 


Fig. 6 
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Fig. 7 Hagia Sophia, Deesis 
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Hagia Sophia, South Gallery 
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Fig. 9 
Hagia Sophia, Reconstruction of the Deesis panel by Whittemore 
(Mosaics of Hagia Sophia IV) 
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Fig. 10 Hagia Sophia, Mosaic over Imperial Door 
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Fig. 11 Chora, Theodore Metochites and Christ 
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Fig. 12 Hagia Sophia, Mosaic in Southwest Vestibule 
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The Cyprus Proposition: 
Lord Curzon and Cyprus in British 
Imperial Strategy, 1914 to 1919 


JOHN FISHER 


Abstract 


Debate about the strategic importance of Cyprus to Britain during and 
immediately after World War I has been overlooked by historians. During 
this period several key departments, politicians and officials argued strongly 
and in a concerted way for -British retention of the island. This article 
investigates their reasoning and the arguments of those who championed its 
cession to Greece. Particular attention is given to the opinions of Lord Curzon, 
whose career was steeped in long-standing Anglo-Russian rivalries in Asia 
and the strategic doctrines which underpinned it. Reference is also made to 
the political, diplomatic and strategic context in which Curzon and his 
colleagues debated the issue. 


Returning from a short visit to Belgium in February 1916, Lord Curzon, 
then Lord Privy Seal, discovered that senior colleagues had been busy 
in his absence. The results of Anglo-French discussions initiated in the 
autumn of 1915, which aimed to divide the Arab Middle East between 
England and France, had been formally sanctioned by the War 
Committee. The substantial territorial gains conferred on Britain by 
that arrangement, later formalised in the Sykes-Picot Agreement, were 
manifest. However, as Curzon had made plain to Sir Edward Grey, the 
Foreign Secretary, on the eve of his trip to Belgium, he was profoundly 
unsettled by the scope and nature of projected French gains. 

Briefly, Curzon considered Sykes-Picot to have given France a 
‘huge Asiatic Protectorate — a substantial voice in determining the 
future of Persia and Mesopotamia and therefore of our Indian Empire’. 
Furthermore, Curzon considered the extension of French interests to 
the turbulent Persian frontier as ‘folly for them’, and potentially 
dangerous for Britain; should Anglo-French relations deteriorate. 
Curzon confessed that he viewed the idea of an internationalised 
Palestine ‘with a good deal of suspicion’. 

By February 1916, negotiations between Hussein, King of the 
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Hejaz, and Sir Henry McMahon, British High Commissioner in Cairo, 
had led Britain to make tentative commitments about future Arab 
independence. Though Curzon, like Grey, remained sceptical and 
wary of this contingency, he bitterly resented French territorial gains 
in Syria especially, where an ‘Arab authority’ might otherwise have 
been located. All this, Curzon observed to Grey, when France had 
only a ‘shadowy sentimental claim . . . [when] they have not landed 
a man or fired a shot’. Above all, Curzon strongly disapproved of 
the cession of Alexandretta to France. The fortunes of the Arab 
movement then seemed to hinge upon British control of the port and, 
according to Curzon, such control was the corollary of a secure British 
tenure in Mesopotamia.! It was, also, as Curzon had suggested to 
Lord Crewe, Secretary of State for India, in December 1914, ‘the 
complement to Cyprus'.? This perceived strategic interconnection 
between Cyprus and the Syrian coastline, besides other matters, 
rendered Curzon and others stalwart defenders of British retention 
of the island in the following years. The fierceness of this defence 
also owed something to the manner in which Grey had offered the 
island to Greece in October 1915, initially as a means of obtaining 
Greek help for Serbia. According to Curzon, the Cabinet had not 
been consulted. Rumours of such a cession had been rife from soon 
after the Agreement of 1878? By 1920, Curzon’s resolve had not 


1. Curzon to Grey, 3 February, 1916, 3 Carlton House Terrace, S.W., Grey Papers, 
Foreign Office Papers FO 800/106 folio 526 (P[ublic] R[ecord] O[ffice], London). 

2. Crewe to Curzon, 4 December 1914, Crewe Papers 1/20 (Cambridge University Library). 

3. See, for example, Biddulph to Kimberley, 12 April, 1881, no. 72; Kimberley to 
Biddulph, 13 April, 1881, no. 73; Biddulph to Kimberley, Nicosia, 14 April, 1881, and 
enclosure in Correspondence Respecting the Affairs of Cyprus, HMSO, 1881, FO 78/3374. 
A review of the precise circumstances of the offer, which I do not intend to discuss 
here, may be found in ‘Memorandum by Mr. Headlam-Morley and Mr. W.J. Childs 
Respecting Cyprus', 18 December, 1924, draft, FO 370/300 folio 389ff. When questioned 
on the matter in 1925, Lord Robert Cecil, who as Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs played an important role in the affair, apparently confirmed 
the interpretation provided in the memorandum: Robert Cecil to Headlam-Morley, 13 
November, 1925, Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, SW1, Headlam-Morley Papers ACC 
727/39 (Churchill College, Cambridge). A summarised version of this memorandum, 
which Headlam-Morley claimed to be a joint effort with Childs, is reproduced in Headlam- 
Morley's Studies in Diplomatic History (London 1930) 193-211. Headlam-Morley was 
Historical Adviser to the Foreign Office. When the memorandum was produced Childs 
worked under him producing special historical memoranda relating to the Middle East. 
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weakened. Simply stated, he would not give it to anybody ‘in his 
time’.* 

By virtue of Sykes-Picot, Britain had undertaken not to give Cyprus 
to a third power without consulting France. In April 1916, Balfour, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, suggested that this had been at the 
instigation of France who realised that control of Cyprus by a hostile 
power would deny their occupation of Alexandretta of any strategic 
value.> 

Responding to the proposal on 3 February, Curzon informed Grey 
that Cyprus was ‘a most valuable possession not to be parted with 
in any circumstances now above the horizon’. To Curzon, the notion 
of voluntarily surrendering to France such strategically vital territory 
beggared belief. As he pointed out, the French were already ‘stretching 
out feelers Eastwards through the Mediterranean’. He continued: 
‘Once the promise about Cyprus is given, which the French regard 
as axiomatic, they will never be satisfied until they have got it. It 
will be Heligoland over again and I would lay £100 to it that within 
20 years we should have handed it over.’® 

Curzon regarded Sykes-Picot as ‘very one-sided’. Besides French 
gains, its terms appeared to Curzon to compound diplomatic follies 
of earlier years whereby Russia had been promised Constantinople 
and Italy had received pledges of equitable treatment with the allies 
in the division of territory in Asia Minor. In fact, as we shall see, 
according to the strategic imperatives of Disraeli and Salisbury, possible 
Russian occupation of Constantinople rendered its retention even more 
vital. The limitations of the Agreement provided Curzon and others, 


4. Ibid. Headlam-Morley/Childs memorandum, 19. 

5. Record of a conversation with Balfour on 14 April, 1916, Bertie Papers, Add. Ms 
63040 (B[ritish] L[ibrary]). Bertie was British Ambassador in Paris. 

6. See note 1, Curzon to Grey, 3 February, 1916. An Anglo-German Agreement of 
1890 led to the cession to Germany of Heligoland in exchange for the extension of 
British influence in East Africa and the incorporation into her protectorate of Zanzibar. 
The constitutional and, more especially, the strategic parallels with the proposed cession 
of Cyprus, were frequently noted. For a comparative essay see F.T. Piggott, ‘The 
Integrity of the Empire: The Offer of Cyprus to Greece', in The Nineteenth Century 
and After 79 (January 1916) 240-52. According to Piggott, the offer 'sent a wave of 
apprehension through the country'. 
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anxious to expand Britain’s eastern empire, with an enduring stimulus.’ 
Common to several imperialists was a concern about the fate of Cyprus. 
Though relatively insignificant in itself, as the arguments for its 
retention remained similar throughout the period 1915 to 1919, and 
indeed, from the time of Britain’s occupation in 1878, the issue is of 
considerable interest in the context of British strategic concerns in the 
Middle East during this period, amid British preparations for the Paris 
Peace Conference, and in terms of Curzon’s career. 

This article investigates the nature of Curzon’s strategies regarding 
Cyprus and the Middle East in the first years of the war. It makes 
reference to his position throughout the war, as a politician whose 
experience of most areas of the east both in government and as a 
traveller and writer spanned the reigns of two monarchs. Emphasis 
is given to Curzon’s misgivings about the nature of policy formulation 
on eastern matters and his own exclusion from this process. 
Developments in the Cyprus debate in the years 1918 to 1919 are 
examined against the backdrop of the ‘dual administration’ of the 
Foreign Office in London and Paris. Reference is made to the enduring 
fears of senior figures about the propensity of Lloyd George to indulge 
in secret and independent diplomacy. Finally, some overall assessment 
of the ‘Cyprus Proposition’ is provided against the broader framework 
of Curzon’s general strategic concerns in the autumn of 1919 and as 
an element in the broader debate about empire. 

Curzon’s opposition to the cession of Cyprus or Alexandretta 
stemmed from a traditional conception of Anglo-Russian rivalry in 


7. For interesting commentaries on the origins of Disraeli’s and Salisbury’s annexationist 
policy, see D.E. Lee, ‘Memorandum Concerning Cyprus’, Journal of Modern History 
3 (June 1931) 235-41, and articles by Harold Temperley, ‘Disraeli and Cyprus’, and 
‘Further Evidence on Disraeli and Cyprus’, in English Historical Review 46 (April and 
July 1931) 274-9, 457-60. In their memorandum, Headlam-Morley and Childs appeared 
to agree that the policy, one of ‘strength and insight’, was attributable to both men. 
On the general issue of Sykes-Picot, see the following by the author: Curzon and British 
Imperialism in the Middle East, 1916 to 1919 (Frank Cass, 1999); ‘“The Safety of Our 
Indian Empire”: Lord Curzon and British Predominance in the Arabian Peninsula’, 
Middle Eastern Studies 33 (July 1997) 494-520; ‘“On the Glacis of India": Lord Curzon 
and British Policy in the Caucasus, 1919’, Diplomacy and Statecraft 8 (July 1997) 
50-82; ‘Syria and Mesopotamia in British Middle Eastern Policy During 1919’, MES 
34 (April 1998) 129-70. 
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Asia in which the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 was seen as a 
temporary respite. In the first years of World War I few senior 
statesmen were prepared openly to endorse this view. Russian 
misdemeanours in Persia on the eve of war were masked by more 
immediate concerns. The perilous situation in the west, Turco-German 
intrigues in Mesopotamia, Persia and beyond, Anglo-Russian military 
co-operation, and the practicalities of engineering a viable ‘Arab 
policy’, all played a part in this. 

Curzon was not oblivious to the potential for fundamental change 
in the Anglo-Russian status quo. Indicative of this was his vacillation 
on the question of advancing on Baghdad. His uncharacteristic 
opposition to the proposal in October 1915 was due, primarily, to a 
belief that it might be interpreted as a hostile move by Russia. Installed 
in Baghdad or preferably in Mosul, Britain would find it necessary 
to create a defensive line stretching to Alexandretta. Even if, in spite 
of Curzon’s bitter hostility to the idea, Russia were to obtain 
Constantinople as a dividend for her co-operation in the war, and if 
the Baghdad Railway proceeded, with these vital points in her 
possession, Britain would hold a knife to the throat of any hostile 
power marching on the flank of India. In this strategic overview 
Cyprus was a vital link in the chain of communications, a ‘watch 
tower’ in the Middle East.’ 

The principal obstacle faced by Curzon and others concerned about 
the future of Cyprus were the ideas of Arthur Balfour who replaced 
Grey as Foreign Secretary in December 1916. Balfour’s long experience 
of Anglo-Russian rivalry in Asia spanned periods of hostility, quiescence 
and alliance. Increasingly, his belief hardened that the Russian military 
menace had receded. Though prepared enthusiastically to endorse the 
advance on Baghdad in October 1915, thereby capitalising on Russia’s 
indisposition, the broader development of his ideas throughout the 
war suggested that, like Lord Hardinge, the Indian Viceroy between 


8. The expression was Disraeli’s. For an excellent recent overview of British strategic 
policy in this period see K. Neilson ‘For Diplomatic, Economic, Strategic and Telegraphic 
reasons: British imperial defence, the Middle East and India, 1914-18’, in Far Flung 
Lines: Essays on Imperial Defence in honour of Donald Mackenzie Schurman, edited 
by G. Kennedy and K. Neilson (London/Portland 1997) 103-23. 
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1910-1916, he believed an accommodation with Russia in Asia to be 
inevitable. Furthermore, he appeared willing to abandon traditional 
dogmas of imperial defence.? As Foreign Secretary, with an almost 
studied vagueness and evasiveness when tackled on certain 
organisational and policy matters, Balfour was at times a serious 
impediment to Curzon’s imperialism. Such, at least, was Balfour’s 
role in the Cyprus issue from 1916. As this article will demonstrate, 
Balfour’s behaviour towards Curzon at the Foreign Office later in 
the war was unhelpful and, at times, obstructive. 

In the spring of 1916, Curzon harboured grave doubts about the 
management of Britain’s Middle Eastern interests. The promise of 
Constantinople to Russia and the disasters at the Dardanelles and Kut 
were cited as evidence of the extreme incompetence of British policy 
in this area. British prestige in Greece, in the Balkans and in the 
Middle East was low and Curzon craved closer association in policy 
formulation in those areas. The suggestions of Asquith that Grey 
might ‘hand over to Curzon the management of Middle East and 
Egypt affairs’, had been rejected by Grey who ‘would not hear of 
it'.'? A previous initiative to establish a committee under Curzon to 
deal with Persian affairs had fizzled out. In whichever direction he 
turned, Curzon found his contributions rebuffed. In the words of 
Crewe, then Lord President of the Council, he resembled a Rolls 
Royce car with a highly competent driver used to take the occasional 
parcel to the station." 

Balfour was less obviously alarmed by the situation in the east. 
In conversation with Lord Bertie in April 1916, he absolved himself 
of responsibility for Britain having abandoned a pre-war dictum of 
retaining an island Naval base in the eastern Mediterranean; 


9. In particular, on this issue see J.S. Galbraith, ‘British War Aims in World War I: 
A Commentary On “Statesmanship”’, Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History 
13 (1984-85) 25-45. Such also is my reading of the final meetings of the Eastern 
Committee: See Fisher, Curzon and British Imperialism, ch. 6. 

10. Record by Bertie of a conversation with Curzon, 12 April, 1916, Bertie Papers 
Add. Ms 63040 folio 193; quoted with original emphasis. 

11. Crewe to Curzon, 7 January, 1916, Crewe House, Curzon Street, Curzon Papers 
F112/116 folio 53, Oriental and India Office Collections, London; see D. Gilmour, 
Curzon, 449. 
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notwithstanding substantial French and Italian gains by virtue of 
Sykes-Picot. As to Cyprus, Balfour confessed that he had, ‘for strong 
political reasons’ ‘reluctantly consented’ to its proposed cession to 
Greece, ‘urged . . . by Grey and his colleagues’. Simply stated, he 
did not regard its possession by Britain as vital. Whilst this might 
undermine the value of Alexandretta to France in naval terms, its 
lack of a good deep water harbour rendered it of little use as ‘a block 
to the Russians’ when the latter were installed at Constantinople and 
on adjoining Aegean islands. Echoing Lord Salisbury, Balfour argued 
that Alexandria was a suitable base; given the protection afforded by 
the vast desert on its eastern flank." 

The increasing paralysis of Russia and growing Anglo-French 
discord in the Middle East fostered Balfour's doubts about the 
importance of Cyprus. In 1917, he declared his willingness to see 
Cyprus controlled by Greece if, but only if, it *would secure a stable 
Balkan arrangement'.? Later in the war Balfour was prepared to 
consider further British gains according to the merits of each case. 
Inept French policy in Palestine and Syria, irrespective of proactive 
measures by British officials and statesmen to obtain these and other 
territories for Britain, rendered Balfour increasingly sceptical of French 
ability to sustain a Middle Eastern empire. French involvement in 
the Arab revolt and ensuing advances had been minimal and 
characteristic of the worst features of French imperialism. 

Conversely, Curzon remained fiercely vigilant to symptoms of 
French aggrandisement throughout the Middle East. His suspicion of 
being deliberately excluded from policy formulation were accurate 
and rested, substantially, on differing interpretations of the impact of 
the world situation on the nature of British imperialism in the region. 


12. See note five. In 1924 the Colonial Office claimed that it knew nothing of the 
offer before it had been made. See letter from unknown author to Headlam-Morley, 
Colonial Office, 26 November, 1924, Headlam-Morley Papers ACC 727/39. It seems 
that Grey, like Balfour later in the war, had been willing to cede Cyprus to Greece if 
a solid Balkan alliance could be attained thereby. See Grey to Kitchener, 19 January, 
1915, private, Kitchener Papers PRO 30/57/77 (PRO). 

13. Memorandum by A.J. Balfour, ‘Some Notes on Peace Arrangements: The Balkans’, 
G.T. 2957, Curzon Papers, Ms Eur F112/269; also at Cabinet Office Papers CAB 24/35 
(PRO). 
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At a time when policy formulation at the Foreign Office was being 
directed specifically to improve Anglo-French relations overseas, 
Curzon’s policies seemed reminiscent of the ‘Fashodaism’ of earlier 
decades. Notwithstanding his position as head of the Mesopotamia 
Administration Committee, Curzon had little regular contact with the 
early attempts to detach Germany’s allies. His contribution to the 
debate grew and with it a determination to safeguard Britain’s eastern 
empire. In March 1918, amid ongoing rumours about the likely cession 
of Cyprus to Greece after the war, Curzon demanded that Baifour 
refute a recent allegation to this effect by the new Archbishop of 
Athens. It was, in Curzon’s view, a ‘quite unwarranted assertion’ and, 
as ‘one of those who feel very strongly about the retention of Cyprus’, 
Curzon expressed the hope that Britain’s position there would not be 
weakened. 

The nature of Curzon's often turbulent involvement in the Cyprus 
question and in the Middle East was strongly influenced by his 
exclusion and perceived exclusion from high office in the first years 
of the war. Curzon deplored the conduct of business in the first 
coalition Cabinet. Asquith, Grey, Balfour and Kitchener were all 
singled out by him for their lack of vision and direction. Curzon was 
aggrieved that Britain's policy in the east was being directed by men 
with no first hand experience of the region, whereas he, who had 
travelled in and written books on 'every aspect of it', was denied 
involvement. As he informed Asquith, his great and relevant 
administrative experience at the India and Foreign Offices and in 
India itself, was simply being wasted. Curzon’s exclusion from the 
War Committee, together with the tedious duties by which he was 
encumbered were, as he informed Lord Lamington in December 1917, 
‘quite enough to break me down'.!é 

Well before this, however, at discussions of the Territorial Committee 
of the Imperial War Cabinet in April 1917, which he chaired, Curzon 
had demonstrated the immutable strategic importance of Cyprus to 


14. Curzon to Balfour, 24 March, 1918, Balfour Papers Add Ms 49734 (BL). 
15. Curzon to Asquith, 10 August, 1915, Curzon Papers F112/114a, folio 30. 
16. See Ronaldshay, Life of Curzon, 3 vols., vol. 3 (London 1928) 122. 
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the British Empire. The threat from Russia had temporarily receded 
but in its place was the maturing threat of German ambitions. In her 
efforts to frustrate a German advance through Syria and Palestine, 
Cyprus, as with a British protectorate of Palestine, was a vital buffer. 
It was this threatened advance, and Curzon’s continuing preoccupation 
with French possession of Cyprus, that underpinned the determination 
of the committee to maintain British control of the island." 

Curzon's satisfaction on the creation of the Middle East and Eastern 
Committees in, respectively, January and March 1918, was short- 
lived. Ill-health, dissatisfaction with the transaction of Cabinet business, 
lingering frustration with his previous exclusion from high office, 
departmentalism among colleagues on the Eastern Committee and 
uncertainty about the future buttressed that prickliness and fullness 
of character for which he was renowned. 

At meetings of the Eastern Committee towards the end of 1918, 
ambitious desiderata involving substantial British gains in the Middle 
East were agreed upon by those present. Curzon's euphoria soon 
evaporated. It rapidly became clear that the division of authority 
between himself and Balfour was ill-defined; something which had 
important reverberations on the Cyprus question. The substitution of 
an occasional interdepartmental conference on the Middle East for 
the Eastern Committee further eroded Curzon's real executive powers. 
Curzon soon found himself battling to salvage victories won at the 
Eastern Committee. Balfour and Lloyd George appeared willing to 
let Italy, desperate to satisfy her imperial pretensions, run amok in 
Asia Minor. Notwithstanding Curzon's successes at the Eastern 
Committee, profound uncertainties remained about the fate of the 
Middle East. Above all Curzon had been unable to divest Britain of 
the ‘fetters’ of Sykes-Picot. Britain occupied or had controlling 
influence in Mesopotamia, Palestine and Peninsular Arabia. If she 
retained those territories Alexandretta would become a vital outlet 
for trade. Possession of Cyprus would, in Curzon's view, be a more 


17. Imperial War Cabinet, Committee on Terms of Peace, Territorial Desiderata, third 
meeting, 19 April, 1917, CAB 21/77; the report of the committee may also be found 
there. Besides Curzon, the Committee was attended by Walter Long, Hazen, Massey, 
Smuts, Sir E. Morris, Sir S. Sinha, G.R. Clerk, and H. Lambert. 
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secure guarantee of the freedom of Alexandretta ‘than any paper 
provision’. In Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia, British prestige was 
being undermined by the inactivity of Britain’s negotiators in Paris. 
Amid these emerging tensions, on 3 January, 1919, Curzon submitted 
a cautionary memorandum on Cyprus.!* 

Curzon believed that British policy on Cyprus must be defined for 
the Peace Conference. Previous haste when dealing with the Greeks, 
a vigorous press campaign in Greece during 1918, and Balfour’s 
apparent willingness to capitulate on Greek demands, stiffened 
Curzon’s resolve. According to him, the position of Cyprus in relation 
to surrounding territories, where a ‘strenuous competition [would] be 
waged for the command of the Eastern Mediterranean and the Levant’, 
rendered its possession by Britain essential. More than ever before 
Britain needed Cyprus. At the Eastern Committee Curzon obtained 
the reluctant admission of colleagues that in the last resort Britain 
might accept a temporary mandate for the Caucasus.'? He further 
argued that possession of one of the Caucasian States, Armenia 
included, was likely to entail responsibilities for them all. If, however, 
France had to be ousted from Syria by means of offering her Armenia, 
or if an Armenian State were to stand unaided, Britain’s possession 
of Cyprus would, as Curzon suggested, with scarcely credible concern 
for the Armenian race, ‘supply an invaluable protection to its interests’. 
Similarly, inevitable Franco-Arab friction in Syria, was added reason 
for Britain to retain it. Not only, therefore, was it a defensive 
requirement, but it was also a potential springboard for further gains. 

Cyprus in the hands of a strong power, ‘would be a menace to the 
Suez Canal’, whereas if Greece or another weak power were to hold 
it, it would merely tempt other unscrupulous powers, Curzon continued: 


< 


. whatever comes of the ambitions of France or Italy or Greece in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the interests of Great Britain in that region, created 
by the Protectorate of Egypt and the custody of the Suez Canal, augmented 


18. Memorandum by Curzon, ‘The Future of Cyprus’, 3 January, 1919, P.86, CAB 
29/2. Unless otherwise stated the remaining material relates to this memorandum. This 
may also be seen at FO 371/3582/143399. 

19. Minutes of the Eastern Committee, 16 December, 1918, secret, CAB 27/24. 
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as they are likely to be by the Protectorate of Palestine, and by the responsibilities 
which we must assume towards Arabia and Mesopotamia, would render it an 
act of signal unwisdom on our part to surrender any position so central and 
commanding, and, if not actually vital to ourselves, certain to be so vital to 
our neighbours and possible rivals’. 


Curzon enforced his arguments by quoting from a note prepared 
by the Naval and General Staffs. Essentially the paper argued that 
Britain must retain Cyprus if, as seemed likely, France and Italy were 
to be able to build harbours in the eastern Mediterranean. The paper 
also suggested that possession of Cyprus had, at various times, enabled 
Britain to contemplate severing the enemies’ line of communication 
at Alexandretta. In the future it might continue to threaten German 
expansionism and, should it so turn out, provide an excellent aircraft 
base.” 

All of this was rather typical of Curzon. Available evidence indicates 
that he had begun his defence of Cyprus in earnest in December 1917 
and in response to Balfour’s memorandum. Curzon had apparently 
drawn Sir Mark Sykes into the debate in his capacity as Secretary 
of the dormant Middle East Committee and as adviser to the Foreign 
Office on Arab matters. Certainly, on 27 December, 1917, Sykes 
interrupted a holiday at Sledmere to respond to a letter from Curzon 
on the issue of Cyprus. Sykes’ rambling response essentially reinforced 
Balfour’s argument, that unless the cession of Cyprus to Greece were 
essential to obtain a united Balkan front against the enemy, it should 
remain British. Sykes rehearsed the strategic and economic argument 
which Curzon then deployed in his memorandum.?! Notably, however, 
Curzon doctored the Naval and General Staff paper to remove an 
early and obvious reference to the absence of a deep water harbour 
on Cyprus.? Indeed, he went so far as to recollect a suggestion by 
naval authorities several years earlier that, with a little more investment, 
Famagusta might become an excellent harbour. Nor did Curzon, for 
sound political reasons, attempt to argue that the Turco-German threat, 


20. See note eighteen, appendix 1. 
21. Sykes to Curzon, 27 December, 1917, Sledmere, Curzon Papers, F112/269 folio 24. 
22. The original note may be seen at ibid., folio 20. 
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which played so vital a role in Sykes’ argument, had demonstrably 
receded and that this aspect of the case therefore rendered continued 
British control less important. 

Besides Sykes, Curzon had also roused the Colonial Secretary, 
Walter Long; bowdlerised by Edwin Montagu, Secretary for India, 
as ‘the flag wagging type of honest Briton’.”? On 3 January, promising 
to submit a memorandum on the proposed cession of Cyprus, to 
which he confessed to having no prior knowledge, Long confessed 
to being ‘profoundly anxious as to Paris'.?* Essentially, Long, like 
Curzon, was terrified by the prospect of weak-willed British politicians 
and civil servants abandoning hard won gains. He shared Curzon’s 
distrust of President Wilson and found solace only in the thought 
that Lloyd George would not wish to be outdone by Clemenceau, 
who could be depended upon to stand firm for France. Emboldened 
by the support of the Admiralty, Long tackled Balfour on Cyprus, 
suggesting, in an enclosed memorandum, that in historical terms the 
Greek claim was absurd given that she had not enjoyed ‘anything 
resembling a... union’ with Cyprus since the twelfth century.” In 


23. See Montagu to Balfour, 20 December, 1918, FO 800/215; see Galbraith, JICH 
13, n. 2. 

24. Long to Curzon, 3 January, 1919, Curzon Papers F112/212b. In fact, not only 
had Long produced a memorandum on this very subject, dated 23 December (in Long 
to Balfour, 6 January, 191[9], Curzon Papers F1 12/269) but he had also requested the 
opinion of the Admiralty. As Georghallides notes, the Colonial Office had apparently 
telegraphed the High Commissioner in Cyprus on 13 November requesting a list of 
reasons for British retention of the island. G.S. Georghallides, A Political and 
Administrative History of Cyprus, 1918 to 1926 with a survey of the foundations of 
British Rule, Cyprus Research Centre, Texts and Studies in the History of Cyprus 
(Nicosia 1979) 117. Possibly Long felt unsure of his ground and/or he had not written 
the paper himself. It is also conceivable that he did not wish to become associated in 
the minds of too many of his colleagues with a controversial cause when events might 
suddenly offer opportunities for advancement. As Colonial Secretary since December 
1916, Long may have wished to avoid criticism for the lack of development in the 
island; something which had been noted for some time. The Admiralty, it seems, was 
also instrumental in enlisting the support of the Air Ministry: see minute of 30 December, 
1918, by unknown official, DOD(F), ADM 1/8547/339 (PRO). The message was 
reinforced by the Colonial Office. See Fiddes to Robinson, 3 January, 1919, confidential, 
copy, CO 537/694 (PRO). 

25. Long to Balfour, 6 January, 191[9], enclosing memorandum by Long, 23 December, 
1918, and Admiralty to U/S of State, 1 January, 1919, ibid., Curzon Papers F112/269. 
Long's memorandum of 23 December may also be seen at FO 371/3582/143399. 
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a further paper dated 9 January, which endorsed Curzon’s 
memorandum, Long suggested that some of the Greek Cypriots who 
demanded Greek sovereignty were a fanatical minority, a ‘noisy knot 
of agitators’, whose patriotism was insincere. If Greece expected 
reward for her tardy entrance into the conflict then, as Long observed, 
let her have Macedonia. Appended notes produced by the Admiralty 
and by the Chief of the Air Staff, underlined Sykes’ and Curzon’s 
earlier strategic arguments. Famagusta was now seen potentially to 
offer deep water docking facilities and a valuable site for an aerodrome 
and flying boat station. With the development of aviation this would 
permit patrols across the Fertile Crescent and athwart the flank of 
an advancing hostile power.?9 Early in 1919 considerations of this 
kind appeared important to Curzon not least because he and colleagues 
in Paris had been drawn to encourage the investigation of the 
commercial and rail development potential of the Alexandretta area. 

The nature of Curzon's involvement in policy formulation during 
World War I suggests that Balfour would not necessarily have stayed 
his hand on the issue on account of his protest and that of Walter 
Long. Balfour realised that Curzon was seen to be unduly imperialistic 
and Curzon was restrained in arguing openly for further expansion 
by unfashionable references to the growing menace of Bolshevism.” 
This accounted, in part, for his adherence to the Drang nach Osten 
threat. 

Alfred, Lord Milner, Minister without Portfolio, had been a 
determined opponent of this phenomenon arguing, alongside Curzon, 
Leopold Amery of the War Cabinet Secretariat, and Sir Henry Wilson, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, for bold defensive moves to 
contain the enemy. Milner, though an imperialist at heart, was not 
propelled by the compulsion for gain which afflicted Curzon. At 


26. Memorandum by Mr. Long, “The Future of Cyprus’, 9 January, 1919, P.90, CAB 
29/2, with appended notes by the Admiralty, n.d., and the Chief of the Air Staff, 9 
January, 1919. This memorandum may also be seen at CO 67/194/55205. The most 
thorough analysis of the origins of Greek Cypriot agitation was provided by Mr. R.L. 
Mitchell, former Commissioner of Limassol, in Journal of the Central Asian Society 
(1920) 66-68. 

27. See my article ‘On the Glacis of India’, D&S 8 (July 1997) 77-9. 
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meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet at the end of 1918, he remained 
aloof from colleagues dismembering the tattered Ottoman Empire; 
maintaining, in statesmanlike solitude, the veracity of the mandate 
principle? Writing in mid-January 1919, Milner was emphatic that 
Britain must keep Cyprus. Greece had no real historic, geographical 
or ethnic link with the island. Britain, having sacrificed so much, 
was apparently to ‘open the ball’ by letting Greece, who had done 
so little, ‘pick [her] pocket’. Britain had yet to discover the future 
of her Middle Eastern interests but, as Milner observed, it was ‘perfect 
madness to deal with [it] isolatedly’ and to surrender ‘that “strong 
place of arms” as Dizzy called it'.? 

Curzon and Milner, who had both stated their intention to address 
the Conference personally on Cyprus, were not satisfied by Balfour's 
response that no discussion of the matter was likely to occur ‘for 
some considerable time' and that when it did it would first be examined 
and approved by the Imperial War Cabinet. Milner felt that even if 
Balfour did not know of it, ‘the idea [was] in the wind’ .?? 

The arguments of Curzon, Milner and Long were undermined by 
continuing doubts and speculation regarding the profitability and 
relative under-development of Cyprus. Several articles in well 
established journals and magazines during the First World War, had 
highlighted the severe and undeniable lack of infrastructure on the 
island.?! It was, therefore, a positive development when, in mid- 
January, Armitage-Smith, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, then 


28. See, especially, the minutes of the Imperial War Cabinet of 20 December, 1918, 
IWC 44, CAB 23/22. 

29. Milner to Fiddes, ?(17) January, 1919, Curzon Papers F112/269. 

30. Curzon to Balfour, 18 January, 1919, Balfour Papers, Add Ms. 49751 pt. 2 folio 
59; ibid., Balfour to Curzon, 21 January, 1919, folio 60; ibid., Curzon to Balfour, 22 
January, 1919; Milner to Curzon, 25 January, 1919, enclosing Balfour to Curzon, 21 
January, 1919, Curzon Papers F112/269. 

31. See, for example, article by Sir W. Ramsay, ‘The Turkish Peasantry of Anatolia’, 
Quarterly Review 229 (January 1918) 49-72; Article by R.L. Mitchell, CMG, in the 
British Empire Review, December 1918. The ‘Mediterranean Notes’ in the BRE were 
a source of much detailed information on the infrastructure and development of the 
island. Orr himself had also commented upon the 'centralized nest of bureaucracy' of 
Cyprus long before this. See Orr to Leviseur, 8 April, 1912, Shepherds Hotel, Cairo, 
Orr-Leviseur Correspondence Add Ms 65100 (BL). 
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attached to the Paris Peace Conference Delegation, contributed a 
paper which muted this criticism. 

Smith held that this underdevelopment was due to two factors. 
Firstly, such was its condition when Britain assumed control, that the 
new administration, partly to satisfy expectations encouraged by 
Britain, had to be costly. Secondly, there was, from 1878, an obligation 
for Britain to pay a tribute to the Porte. For several reasons this had 
never been paid but the financial burdens of the administration 
necessitated subsidies from the Treasury. This was eventually 
substituted by a grant-in-aid which, according to Smith, was chiefly 
responsible for any development that had occurred. As Smith suggested, 
if Greece obtained Cyprus Britain’s liability for the tribute would 
stand and ‘would also entail considerable difficulties of a mixed 
financial and political nature in relation to France and to Greece’. It 
seemed most unlikely that Greece would be willing or able to shoulder 
the tribute or that, if she did accept it, she would provide France, 
Britain’s co-guarantor in the tribute, with acceptable material security. 
The real danger was that Britain would acquire sole responsibility 
for acquitting the original, indefinite liability for the tribute.*? 

Curzon was not entirely mollified by this flurry of activity. Balfour 
had replied to Curzon’s letter of 18 January but he did not respond 
to a further communication in which Curzon had explained exactly 
why he had become concerned. In fact, Curzon had heard that ‘Paris’ 
was planning something. His source of information, albeit second 
hand, was Sir Eyre Crowe, head of the British Delegation. As Curzon 
told Balfour, the situation was reminiscent of Grey’s unsuccessful 
attempts to give Cyprus to Greece in 1915. Curzon expected but did 
not receive a reply to this note.? 


32. Memorandum by Armitage Smith on the Financial objections to the cession by 
Great Britain of Cyprus to Greece, 16 January, 1919, with reference to G.T. 8090, 
circulated to the Cabinet by Austin Chamberlain, 17 September, 1919, Treasury, S.W., 
G.T. 8169, secret, CAB 24/88. According to Mitchell, op. cit., 64-5, as regards the 
islands’ development under British guidance, ‘a complete transformation [had] been 
effected’, but this development never had a chance of reaching its full potential. 

33. Curzon to Balfour, 22 January, 1919, confidential, Balfour Papers, Add Ms 49751 
pt. 2, folio 62. Balfour was apparently hamstrung, conscious of the great emotive power 
of the island in the English psyche and unable therefore to refute the ‘consensus of 
responsible advice' referred to by Crowe. When, however, soon afterwards Balfour 
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The following months were desperately fraught for Curzon. He 
despaired repeatedly at the severe lack of direction from Paris. Lloyd 
George had conjured into being an international commission which 
was to visit Middle Eastern countries to establish the wishes of the 
population regarding possible mandatory powers. Even Balfour balked 
at the idea. The Commission was symptomatic of a policy rooted in 
an awareness of international conditions, the need for which Curzon 
was largely impervious. More broadly, Curzon was deeply dissatisfied 
by his own position. The disbanding of the Eastern Committee had 
left him without the machinery to conduct an independent and executive 
policy in the Middle East. Curzon’s ill-defined role as Acting Foreign 
Secretary and the depletion of the Foreign Office staff on the formation 
of the British Delegation compounded this and ensured that the Foreign 
Office was often used simply for administrative matters. It was 
precisely on these matters that Curzon wrote to Balfour in June 
1919, citing the question of Cyprus as symptomatic of the broader 
problems. 

As Curzon suggested, his previous letter on the subject had been 
ignored by Balfour and this had, if anything, exacerbated his concerns. 
If Britain did cede the island she would ‘bitterly regret’ it and the 
issue must be put before the Cabinet before any decision were made. 
He continued: ‘Does not every thing that is passing in the East of 
the Mediterranean: the movements of Greece, the ambitions of Italy, 
the possible intrusion of America, the unabashed designs of France, 
point to the extreme desirability of our having a watch-tower in that 


admitted to colleagues in Paris that the island was under discussion, he suggested that 
it might be entrusted to the League of Nations. Minutes by Crowe, 20 January 1919, 
Balfour, n.d., FO 608/33 pp. 350-51; and Balfour, n.d. (c 4 February 1919) ibid. Crowe 
had apparently spoken to Herbert Read of the Colonial Office, who previously sat on 
Curzon's Territorial Committee, who passed the information to the Foreign Office. 
Crowe, who opposed cession, was nonetheless pragmatic in his views; suggesting, in 
December 1918, that Britain might use Cyprus to coerce Italy into ceding the Dodecanese 
to Greece. Lord Hardinge agreed. See minutes by Crowe, 11 December 1918, and 
Hardinge, n.d., FO 371/3147/176514. 
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part of the Mediterranean? If we have not made much use of Cyprus 
in the past, it has been largely our own fault.’ 

Debate on the Cyprus question resumed in the late summer of 1919 
and in response to an intervention by Herbert Fisher, President of 
the Board of Education. Fisher challenged the strategic importance 
of Cyprus in the context of Britain’s Middle Eastern interests. Having 
steadfastly opposed Curzon and other apostles of expansion at the 
Imperial War Cabinet, Fisher believed the importance of the island 
to be ‘greatly diminished by the prospect of a long peace’. In his 
view, the defence of Egypt had not, would not, and need not be 
conducted from Alexandretta; something reinforced by the change in 
status of Palestine. To Fisher, objections to its cession based upon 
air defence might be met by ‘an express stipulation in the Treaty of 
Cession’. 

Fisher’s arguments for the cession of Cyprus were twofold. Firstly, 
he considered that Cypriots, ‘the vast majority’ of whom were ‘Greek 
in race, language, religion and sympathy’, wanted it and that Britain 
had ‘promised’ it to Greece in 1915. Fisher admitted the need for 
some safeguards for the Moslem population. Secondly, Fisher cited 
the ‘standing charge . . . [of] Pharisaism . . . against British diplomacy’. 
What little Britain would lose financially from its cession she would 
recoup in the immense spur to her moral prestige. As Fisher observed, 
‘somehow or other more and more of the map gets painted red. Here 
is an opportunity for attacking the legend, for showing the world that 
in good cause shown we can cede territory as well as take it’. Indeed, 


34. Curzon to Balfour, 24 June, 1919, Foreign Office, copy, Balfour Papers, FO 
800/217; Balfour to Curzon, 25 June, 1919, copy, ibid; the original of Balfour's letter 
and a copy of another letter from Curzon, dated 10 June, in which the latter expressed 
his suspicions that the Cyprus issue was again about to be discussed, may be seen in 
Add Ms 49751 pt. 2. The Cabinet had, in fact, discussed Cyprus on 29 July and resolved 
that, in the event of further questions in Parliament, it should be stated that the decision 
would not be taken without allowing Parliament to express its views; Cabinet minutes, 
23 November 1919, WC 601, CAB 23/11. 
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this ‘fidelity to principle’ might also be used to curtail the imperial 
ambitions of Britain's allies.* 

This clever manipulation of the self-determination argument came 
too late in the day and was brushed aside by the Admiralty. The old 
dictum of British policy whereby no strong power would occupy 
ports or territories east of Malta had been scuppered by Sykes-Picot. 
By virtue of its terms, France and Italy were to obtain coastal ports 
which might be used to prevent Britain executing her new 
responsibilities in Palestine and Mesopotamia. In fact, the great 
potential of Cyprus as a naval and air base might itself be employed 
to undermine British interests. As the memorandum continued, new 
political combinations and forms of warfare might evolve: ‘Greece 
emerges from the Peace as a Mediterranean Power not to be despised. 
no one can say in what company she may be found in twenty or 
thirty years’ time: and Cyprus in the hands of a Greece in alliance 
with a strong Power would be a distinct menace to us.’ 

Local opinion strongly supported the Admiralty viewpoint. Greek 
Christians of the Cyprus Legislative Council then in England to 
publicise their cause had apparently engineered expressions of 
sympathy for the cession of Cyprus to Greece among Greek Christians 
in Cyprus.? Admiral de Robeck, Commander in Chief, Mediterranean, 
having consulted expert opinion, was emphatic that Britain should 
retain the island. In his view, the Cypriot Greeks spoke ‘a corrupt 


35. Fisher’s memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet as G.T. 8090 and is reproduced 
in Georghallides, History of Cyprus 133. Fisher’s involvement in the Cyprus debate 
did not merit inclusion in his diaries. As Georghallides states, the Colonial Office, in 
the person of the Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir George Fiddes, was not impressed 
by Fisher’s arguments. Minutes by Sir George Fiddes, 25 September, 1919; Georghallides, 
op. cit., 134. For Fisher’s views as expressed at the War Cabinet, see WC 599, 25 July 
1919, CAB 23/11. However, Fisher was by no means alone in holding these views. 
For a brief outline of the Liberal Party and British possession of Cyprus from 1878, 
see J. Reddaway, Burdened With Cyprus: The British Connection (London 1986) 9-10. 
Captain Aubrey Herbert, another prominent philhellenist, felt that Britain should give 
Cyprus to Greece as ‘an earnest of our good faith and high-mindedness’. See Diaries 
of Lord Robert Cecil, Chelwood Papers, entry of 30 January, 1919, Add. Ms 51131 (BL). 

36. Admiralty memorandum for the War Cabinet, ‘Proposal to Cede Cyprus to Greece’, 
W.H.L., 3 October, 1919, G.T. 8262, CAB 24/89. 

37. Acting High Commissioner for Cyprus to S/S for the Colonies, 13 October, 1919, 
G.T. 8337, CAB 24/90. 
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dialect of modern Greek but [were] by no means of pure Greek 
descent’. Their agitation was ‘entirely artificial’, with ‘financial 
pressure and intimidation’ being the principal means of encouraging 
support for union with Greece. Greece could not be trusted to treat 
the Cypriot Moslems equitably and, in any case, had far from succeeded 
in enamouring themselves with the Cypriot population in Byzantine 
times. Besides Naval factors, the island provided a shorter and safer 
route from England to India and the position of Cyprus would enable 
aeroplanes to patrol the strategically vital coastline from Beirut to 
Cape Anamur, in Asia Minor, in the space of a day. Should the British 
Army remain active in the Middle East or should it be deployed there 
in a future war, de Robeck believed that Britain might again benefit 
from the enlistment of Cypriots into the British Army, from the 
resources of minerals, stock, grain, forage, potatoes, fuel and other 
products which had contributed to victory in the recent conflict. Above 
all, in the hands of a hostile power Britain’s Middle Eastern possessions 
would remain vulnerable and exposed to attack at Mersina and 
Alexandretta.” 

The importance of Cyprus as a point d’appuie, had been established 
by Disraeli and Salisbury in their efforts to contain Russian expansion 
consequent upon her securing Batum, Ardahan and Kars in the Russo- 
Turkish war.*? Salisbury believed that this Russian presence would 
eventually induce chaos in Persia, Mesopotamia and Syria. Worse, 
the Porte would not be capable of resisting this pressure. By such 
means, rather than by any overwhelming military onslaught, Russia 
would eventually dominate Asia. The only workable deterrent would 
be a defensive Anglo-Turkish alliance with Britain occupying Cyprus 
and, possibly, Lemnos, and with at least a temporary occupation of 
Alexandretta. Similarly, Disraeli spoke of Cyprus as the ‘key of 


38. Confidential Telegram from de Robeck, Mediterranean, no. (7)Z.554/6126, of 18 
September, 1919, enclosed in notes by W.H.L., Admiralty Memorandum for the War 
Cabinet, ‘Proposal to Cede Cyprus to Greece’, 13 October, 1919, G.T. 8318, CAB 
24/90. Similar views on the nationalist movement were expressed in an article in the 
Spectator 123 (30 August 1919) 269-70, by Percy White and by Sir R.L. Mitchell, 
JCAS, 81. 

39. Unless otherwise stated the remaining material relates to the memorandum by 
Headlam-Morley and William Childs. 
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Western Asia’. Britain would find there a base, close to Asia Minor 
and Syria, where she could arm without incurring the ‘jealousy which 
other Powers would feel at any acquisitions on the mainland’. Salisbury 
and Disraeli had both previously considered the idea of strengthening 
Britain’s position in the Levant. Its strategic importance in the defence 
of British India in the aftermath of Mehemet Ali’s ill-fated 
aggrandisement together with interest in the idea of a restoration of 
Palestine to the Jews, led to popular claim for Britain to annex Cyprus 
and Acre. 

Significantly, on the outbreak of war between Britain and Turkey 
in 1914, it was felt that the Convention, and therefore Britain’s 
occupation of Cyprus, should properly be considered to be cancelled. 
However, whilst Britain could not legitimately declare a protectorate, 
because Cyprus was not a state, she might remain there as a power 
in military occupation. According to Sir Edward Grey, the question 
of Britain retaining Cyprus would be examined when peace negotiations 
occurred. 

In fact, according to Headlam-Morley and William Childs, Britain 
had if anything strengthened her position vis-à-vis Cyprus by virtue 
of the outcome of the war. In their view, not only Britain but France 
and Italy had good reason to oppose cession to Greece.*” Both Headlam- 
Morley and Childs were emphatically opposed to the Greek claim. 
In their view, it had no basis in historical terms. Cyprus had only 
ever been united with Greece when both were ruled by the Roman, 
Byzantine or Turkish Empires and in geographical terms the island 
was connected with the Syrian mainland and not with mainland Greece 
or its islands. Furthermore, the desire of the Greek population to be 
included in the government of the island was venal as much as 
altruistic or sentimental. With the Greek rejection of the offer of 
Cyprus, the offer was, according to Lord Crewe, acting for Grey, 
‘non-existent’. Yet the strategic position remained much the same as 
in 1915. In view of possible Russian aggrandisement, in 1919 Curzon 


40. French strategic interests were reflected in the clause on Cyprus in Sykes-Picot. 
Italy had also attempted to gain a similar guarantee as a result of the Graeco-Italian 
Agreement of 29 July, 1919, whereby, in the event of Greece obtaining Cyprus, she 
would also receive the Dodecanese from Italy. 
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raised within the Foreign Office the question of Britain establishing 
a rail link between Mosul and Alexandretta; conjuring visions of the 
defensive barrier to which the more expansive thinkers had turned 
during the debates of the Dardanelles Committee. Similarly, William 
Childs presumed a growing Russian threat and, surprisingly perhaps, 
ever increasing British interests in the Middle East and Central Asia. 
Childs knew the value of the Alexandretta basin and surrounding 
territory from personal experience and study and was emphatic that 
Britain must retain influence at least at Alexandretta. The vital inter- 
relationship between possession of Cyprus and Alexandretta had been 
clearly demonstrated in plans drawn up in the summer and autumn 
of 1917 when landings at Alexandretta had been discussed by the 
War Policy Committee and at an Anglo-French Conference.*! The 
views of those involved in the administration of British Middle Eastern 
interests continued to echo those of Kitchener who, at an early stage 
in his career, had remarked upon the importance of Cyprus ‘when 
we have a Russian enemy on the frontier of Asia Minor’ .” 

There was also the argument, used to good effect by Curzon, that 
the watch-word of self-determination meant that the Cypriot Turks 
could not be left to Greek control especially in view of Moslem 
susceptibilities. Edwin Montagu, Secretary of State for India, was 
possibly rather surprised to find himself in agreement with Curzon 


41. Copy of a report by Jellicoe, First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff, 12 
October, 1917, for CIGS, secret, WO 106/723 (PRO). Admittedly Jellicoe considered 
Famagusta suitable only for a small operation but by 1919, when Fisher wrote, the 
estimation of the Combined Chiefs of Staff of possible deep water harbour development 
on Cyprus had changed. Childs had traversed the region during the Italo-Turkish war, 
recording his experiences in Across Asia Minor On Foot (Edinburgh/London 1917). 
He described the position of Cyprus in relation to Asia Minor as ‘a provision of 
Providence' ibid., p. 444, and the proposal to cede it to Greece as 'preposterous'. Childs 
was in no doubt that the Greeks were double dealing and opportunistic. See Childs to 
Blackwood, 30 October, 1916, Reigate Villa, Reigate Road, Leatherhead, Blackwood 
Ms 30173 (National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh). 

42. Kitchener to Trelawny Saunders, 6 August, 188(?)5, Queen Anne's Gate, Kitchener 
Papers, PRO 30/57/1. Kitchener had surveyed the island between 1878 and 1882. To 
Rider Haggard, registering his support for the announcement in The Times that Cyprus 
would not be handed to Greece, it appeared the ideal bolt-hole from a Bolshevik 
onslaught. Rider Haggard to Curzon, 25 July, 1919, 1 Carlton House Terrace, Ditchingham 
House, Norfolk, F112/269/69 and reply, ibid., 3 August, 1919. 
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on this issue. Writing in mid-October, Montagu felt that the ‘Cyprus 
Proposition’, the contemplated cession of Cyprus to Greece, relatively 
unimportant as it was, would further alienate Moslem opinion 
throughout the east and was therefore unthinkable.” 

Notable, too, was the monumental miscalculation on the part of 
Venizelos in failing to raise Cyprus at the Conference on a par with 
other Greek claims. Venizelos may have expected Britain to cede the 
island to Greece, not least by virtue of Lloyd George's Greek 
sympathies.“ Quite how much lee-way Lloyd George had with senior 
Tory colleagues, anxious about Britain's strategic position, is unclear 
but he was prepared to incur their wrath on more vital strategic 
matters such as Britain's future in the Caucasus, Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The fact that he avoided entanglements with them and 
with Venizelos would suggest that he may genuinely have felt that, 
in the autumn and winter of 1919, with Bolshevik Russia becoming 
a real military threat to British interests, Britain could not sacrifice 
Cyprus for the narrower cause of philhellenism.* It may also be that, 
as with Disraeli, Lloyd George felt that the possession of Cyprus and 
Haifa conferred on Britain by the Sykes-Picot agreement acted even 
symbolically as evidence of British support for Zionism. 

The fluctuations of the Cyprus debate during 1914 to 1920, in 
many ways encapsulated Curzon's career in that period. At the outset 
of war he had stated his desire, in no uncertain terms, for a policy 
which matched in its scope the grandiose amibitions of Disraeli and 
Salisbury in 1878 and, again, during the 1890s, when efforts to spread 
British influence in Asia Minor resumed with the despatch of Military 


43. Curzon to Montagu, 12 October, 1919, 1 Carlton House Terrace, Montagu Papers 
A83/3/53 (Trinity College, Cambridge); ibid., Montagu to Curzon, 14 October, 1919, 
India Office, Whitehall, SW1, AS3/3/51 (this may also be seen at F112/213b/167-70); 
Note by Montagu, ‘The Future of Cyprus’, 15 October, 1919, G.T. 8357, CAB 24/90, 
secret. 

44. See Earl Granville to Curzon, 17 December, 1919, Athens, no. 233, enc. Report 
on Greek Negotiations at Paris, Confidential, 1919, by Gerald F. Talbot, Commander, 
R.N.V.R., Naval Attaché, FO 421/278, cited in Georghallides, op. cit., p. 105. See also, 
ibid. p. 112. 

45. Georghallides has not presented firm evidence that Lloyd George had, personally, 
committed Britain to the cession of Cyprus. 
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Consuls throughout the region. Not only did Curzon wish to retain 
Cyprus but he also coveted Alexandretta as a means of unlocking 
the wealth of Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, the Caucasus and Central 
Asia. As in previous decades, if opportunity arose, this might best 
be achieved by the designing of strategic railways. These ambitions, 
together with an innate brilliance and temperamental instability, 
developed throughout the war, inevitably causing unease among those 
who perceived the need for less overt forms of imperialism. 

Among those figures was Arthur Balfour, himself intimately 
acquainted with late Victorian imperial expansion but more politically 
astute and agile in thought than Curzon.^9 To Balfour, in December 
1916, Curzon rekindled memories of his association with Salisbury, 
divining room for future co-operation with the newly appointed 
Foreign Secretary in the field of foreign affairs. Yet whilst Curzon, 
in keeping with his wish, was ‘used’ on the departure from office in 
December 1918, of Lord Robert Cecil, the relations which evolved 
between Curzon and Balfour did not permit an easy revival of the 
policies of Disraeli and Salisbury. Simply stated, by 1918, Balfour 
did not believe that the defence of India had to be mounted at 
Alexandretta, in Asia Minor or in the Caucasus.^ The extent to which 
Balfour deliberately misled Curzon over the Cyprus issue is unclear. 
He denied, repeatedly, that the future of the island was being discussed 
yet members of his staff at times openly argued for its cession.*? 

As I have suggested elsewhere, during the First World War Curzon 
failed properly to grasp the need for guarded imperialism and, for 
this reason, he was effectively marginalised in the formulation of 


46. See K. Young, Arthur James Balfour (London, 1963) 45. 

47. Balfour was not alone in holding these views. E.S. Montagu, for one, agreed. For 
a more developed analysis of this strategic doctrine as applied to Cyprus, see article 
by Archibald Forbes, ‘The “Fiasco” In Cyprus’, Nineteenth Century 4 (October 1878) 
609-26. 

48. See E. Goldstein, Winning the Peace, British Diplomatic Strategy, Peace Planning, 
and the Paris Peace Conference 1916 to 1920 (Oxford, 1991) 137; P.C. Helmreich, 
From Paris To Sevres: The Partition of the Ottoman Empire at the Peace Conference 
of 1919-1920 (Columbus, 1974) 60, n. 4; minute by H.G. Nicolson, 21 September, 
1919, FO 371/3147/153245. Yet this was not invariably true. See, for example, 
memorandum by E.G. Forbes-Adam, 14 October, 1919, FO 371/3582/143399, 
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foreign policy. Specifically, in the case of Cyprus, it meant that he 
(and others) failed to make the point used to such effect by Sir Arthur 
Hirtzel in connection with Mesopotamia; namely, that Britain had a 
duty to the native population and to civilisation for the continued 
development of the country.*? Possibly, Lord Robert Cecil, when 
replying to Aubrey Herbert’s ‘earnest of good faith’ came close to 
applying this logic to Cyprus. In his view, it was quite as bad for a 
country to abandon sovereignty without reference to the wishes of 
the inhabitants as it was to seize territory in the same way.” Quite 
simply, to those who perceived a future Britain's eastern empire, there 
could be no submission to Fisher's argument that by a single 'stroke 
of statecraft', by ceding Cyprus to Greece, Britain could shed the 
image of an imperialist power and champion the mandatory principle.5! 


Public Record Office 


49. See JCAS (1920), 63. Of course, it may be that chastened by the idea of the 
international investigatory commission, officials did not wish to draw undue attention 
to the island. See minute by Hardinge, n.d., FO 608/33. 

50. See note thirty-five, Cecil Diaries. 

51. ‘Cyprus: Note by the President of the Board of Education’, 21 October, 1919, 
secret, G.T. 8379, CAB 24/90. 
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Abstract 


It is normally assumed that Artemius was dux Aegypti at the time of his 
martyrdom at Antioch on 20 October 362. The present paper argues that 
Constantius II had actually promoted him as his magister equitum per Orientem 
about a year beforehand, just before his own death. In accordance with his 
anti-Christian bias, however, Ammianus Marcellinus conceals this fact in 
order to create a false association between Artemius and the disreputable 
bishop George of Alexandria, attacking not only the cult of martyrs in general 
but that of Artemius at Antioch in particular. 


The recent translation into English of most of the so-called Artemii 
Passio (BHG 170-71c) is a very welcome development, and it is to 
be hoped that its publication will stimulate the translation of other 
hagiographical texts whose authors may also have used various 
historical works which survive only in epitome, if at all.! More remains 
to be said, though, concerning the career of Artemius than seems to 
have proved possible in the commentary accompanying this translation, 
or in a subsequent paper on this subject? Hence it is my purpose 
here to present an alternative account of the career of Artemius by 


1. Trans. by M. Vermes in S.N.C. Lieu and D. Montserrat (eds.), From Constantine 
to Julian: Pagan and Byzantine Views. A Source History (London 1996) 210-62. There 
are occasional slips, however, as when Gallicanus is translated as the name of a 
province rather than as the name of a lodging post in the province of Bithynia as the 
text correctly states (AP 14.112), p. 230. Nor is this information unique, contra n. 23, 
p. 259, since Amm. XIV,11,6 better preserves the full name of this post as Caeni 
Gallicani. More importantly, one cannot rely on the translation as far as technical 
terms are concerned. For example, the translation refers to ‘Gaudentius the dux Africae’, 
although the text only reads ‘Gaudentius, general of Africa (AP 21.18: otpatnyov 
Tic "Adpikfic), p. 234, while rendering ‘He is dux of Alexandria’ (AP 36.5-6: 'O 30¥§ 
&onv 'AAc&avOpsíac) as ‘It is the Governor of Alexandria,’ p. 237. 

2. S.N.C. Lieu, ‘From villain to saint and martyr. The life and afterlife of Flavius 
Artemius, Dux Aegypti’, BMGS 20 (1996) 56-76. 
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means of a re-examination and fresh interpretation of the key texts 
in this matter, with particular emphasis upon his final commission 
immediately prior to his trial and execution. 

Ammianus Marcellinus includes a brief notice concerning the death 
of Artemius in his Res Gestae, which notice is one of our most 
important sources for the career of Artemius because of its 
independence from the Christian historiographical tradition: 


At the same period that notary Gaudentius (notarius), who, as I have said 
before, had been sent by Constantius to oppose Julian in Africa, and another 
Julian, a former vice-prefect (ex-vicario), an excessive supporter of the same 
faction, were dragged back in chains and put to death. Then also was Artemius, 
the former military governor of Egypt (ex duce Aegypti), whom the Alexandrians 
were charging with a mass of outrageous crimes, punished with the death- 
penalty. After him, the son of Marcellus, the former master of the cavalry and 
infantry (ex magistro equitum et peditum), suffered public execution as one 
who had grasped at empire. 

Finally, even Romanus and Vincentius, the tribunes (tribuni) of the schola 
prima scutariorum and the schola secunda scutariorum, were convicted of 
having exceeded their authority and were driven into exile. And when a short 
period had intervened, the Alexandrians, when they had learned of the death 
of Artemius whom they had feared in case he would return with power and 
afflict many as one who had been offended (ut offensus), since he had threatened 
this, turned their anger against bishop George, they who had often been sought 
out by him with viperish attacks, so to speak.’ 


There follows next a lengthy description of the origin, character 
and deeds of bishop George of Alexandria which had made him so 
hated, together with a fuller account of the circumstances and nature 
of his death, such that it is clear that it is George who is the main 
subject of this chapter. The most striking feature of this chapter, 
therefore, is that much of it has been wrongly placed, from a purely 
chronological point of view at least. For we know that George was 
actually lynched on 24 December 361.* Yet Ammianus situates his 
notice concerning Artemius and his lengthy description of the death 
of bishop George between his account of the arrival of Julian at 
Antioch in July 362 and his description of the preparations which 


3. Amm. XXII,11,1-3. My translation. 
4. Hist. Aceph. 11,10. 
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Julian made there during the winter of 362/63 for his forthcoming 
campaign against the Persians. So he dates the death of George to 
the latter part of 362, almost a year too late. 

The question usually asked next is, why did Ammianus misdate 
the death of George? It has been argued that this was deliberate. One 
commentator has claimed, for example, that Ammianus postponed 
his account of the murder of George in order to avoid reporting a 
cumulation of unpleasant incidents during the first months of Julian’s 
reign.’ Others have interpreted this as a literary device, arguing that 
this chapter is actually well placed “because it evokes for the last 
time both the wickedness of the previous reign and its means of 
support’ so that it ‘paves the way for Julian’s great objective, with 
which the next chapter begins,’ i.e. the Persian expedition.ó There is 
also the possibility that Ammianus has made an honest mistake. It 
is my argument, however, that too many commentators have been 
asking the wrong question here. We know why Ammianus set the 
death of George in late 362. He did so because he wished to present 
the death of George as a result of the execution of Artemius. The 
Artemii Passio confirms that Artemius was executed in late 362, on 
20 October 362 to be precise (AP 67.5) which coincides with 
Ammianus' own notice in this matter, so that if George's murder 
were to be presented as a result of the execution of Artemius, it had 
also to be set in late 362. So the real question here is, why did 
Ammianus wish to associate the murder of George with the execution 
of Artemius? In order to answer this we must try to establish, first, 
what Ammianus actually knew about Artemius. This we do by means 
of a careful re-examination both of what he says, and, just as 
importantly, of what he fails to say. Only then can we discuss the 
motivation behind his particular presentation of events. 

A careful reading of the above passage reveals that Ammianus was 
aware that Artemius was no longer the military governor of Egypt 
(dux Aegypti) by the time of his trial and death. It is noticeable that 


5. G. Sabbah, La méthode d'Ammien Marcellin. Recherches sur la construction du 
discours historique dans les Res Gestae (Paris 1978) 482. 

6. J. den Boeft, J.W. Drijvers, D. den Hengst, and H.C. Teitler, Philological and 
Historical Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus XXII (Groningen 1995) 196. 
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while he describes Gaudentius as a notary, not a former notary, and 
Romanus and Vincentius as tribunes, not former tribunes, he describes 
Artemius not as the military governor of Egypt (dux Aegypti), but as 
the former military governor of Egypt (ex duce Aegypti). It is 
Ammianus' practice normally to refer to defendants by their offices 
when first brought to trial as if they continued to hold these offices, 
although the reality is that they were probably discharged from office 
at the same time as they were brought to trial, particularly in those 
cases which were essentially political in nature. His use of language 
in this way is well illustrated by his description of the defendants 
who were tried by the so-called commission of Chalcedon during the 
winter of 361/62. Two magistri officiorum were tried by this 
commission, Palladius, described as a former magister officiorum (ex 
magistro officiorum), and Florentius, described as the 'then-magister 
officiorum" (tunc magister officiorum). Strictly speaking, however, 
there was only one current magister officiorum during the course of 
these trials, the Anatolius whom Julian had appointed to this post as 
early as 360, and who continued in this post until his death during 
the Persian expedition in June 363.8 It is clear, therefore, that all 
Ammianus intends us to understand by his description of Florentius 
as the *then-magister officiorum’ is that this happened to be his formal 
office still when he was arrested. Yet this example makes it quite 
clear that the distinction which he makes between current office- 
holders and former office-holders at the time of their trials is an 
important one, and that he is consistent in his description of these 
office-holders as such. So the question now is, if Artemius was already 
a former dux Aegypti (ex duce Aegypti) by the time of his arrest and 
trial, and not a ‘then-dux Aegypti (tunc dux Aegypti), what was his 
current office 'then', i.e. at the time of his trial? 

It is important next that we do not read too much into the threats 
which Artemius made to the Alexandrians before his final departure 
from their city, and that we translate Ammianus' statement in this 
matter as accurately as possible. Contrary to some translations, for 


7. Amm. XXIL3,1-8. 
8. Amm. XX,9,8; XXV,3,14. 
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example, Ammianus states not that Artemius had threatened to return 
with ‘restored power’, but that he had threatened to return ‘with 
power’ simply.’ There is not term for ‘restored’ in Ammianus’ text. 
It has been read into it on the assumption that Ammianus made his 
threat to the Alexandrians when Julian stripped him of his authority 
and summoned him to court to answer the charges which the 
Alexandrians had brought against him.!'? Yet we have established that 
Artemius was already a former dux Aegypti by the time of his trial. 
Furthermore, in so far as the post of dux Aegypti was the senior 
military post in Egypt, then he must have travelled elsewhere in order 
to take up his next command, unless it was a demotion. So Artemius 
travelled to his trial and execution from somewhere other than Egypt, 
which means that he could not have made his threats against the 
Alexandrians at the time of this summons. Rather, he made these 
threats when he left Alexandria at an earlier date to take up the post 
which he held after his period as dux Aegypti and which he continued 
to hold, presumably, until his trial. 

A second problem here is that it is not at all clear what Ammianus 
means when he claims that Artemius threatened to afflict many ‘as 
one who had been offended’ (ut offensus). Some translations make it 
appear that Artemius was threatening the Alexandrians for something 
that they had done to him already by the time of his departure from 
their city, as if he were concerned to exact personal revenge for the 
charges which the Alexandrians had brought against him and which 
had resulted in his summons to the imperial court. Yet this contradicts 
the very logic of Ammianus’ presentation of events. For according 
to Ammianus, the Alexandrians only dared to kill George when they 
had learned of the death of Artemius, the implication being that it 


9. E.g. J.C. Rolfe, Ammianus Marcellinus, II (LCL 315. Cambridge, MA 1940), 
259 translates, ‘whom they dreaded, for fear that he would return with his power 
restored (for so he had threatened) and do harm to many for the wrong that he had 
suffered’; W. Hamilton, Ammianus Marcellinus: The Later Roman Empire (AD 354- 
378) (Harmondsworth 1986) 246 translates, ‘They had been afraid that he would return, 
as he threatened, with his power restored and take revenge on the many people who 
had injured him’. 

10. Hence den Boeft et al., op. cit., 202 claim that ‘the Alexandrians feared Artemus 
might return as dux Aegypti’. 
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was fear of punishment by Artemius which had deterred them from 
this outrage earlier. But if it was their complaints which had resulted 
in Artemius being summoned to court, then they had already done 
him wrong, or so he would have thought, and they were due to be 
punished by him anyway, regardless of their treatment of bishop 
George. In fact, the whole point of Artemius’ threat was that he did 
not yet have a personal cause of complaint against the Alexandrians 
at the time of his departure, but that he would make it a personal 
matter if they rioted against George or his faction after he had left 
for his new post. 

The fact that Artemius was able to threaten the Alexandrians in 
this manner, and that they deemed it a credible threat, is most 
informative. In so far as Artemius was a military officer, then we 
may assume that his next post was within the military rather than 
the civilian hierarchy, since Constantius rarely advanced a military 
officer to a civilian magistracy.!! Hence Artemius may well have been 
promoted to the position of comes rei militaris in command of a 
number of units within one of the mobile field-armies, or have been 
transferred sideways, perhaps, to a second regional command as dux 
elsewhere in the East. Yet no such promotion or transfer would have 
allowed him sufficient authority, or autonomy, to intervene militarily 
in the affairs of Egypt, the sole province of the dux Aegypti, should 
he have judged it necessary. The only military officer who would 
have been able to intervene in Egypt in this manner, in accordance 
with his own desire rather than at the express command of the emperor 
himself, was the magister equitum per Orientem. Is it possible, so, 
that Artemius was promoted from dux Aegypti to magister equitum 
per Orientem? 

The surviving books of Ammianus’ history reveal that a certain 
Ursicinus was magister equitum per Orientem in 354 when Constantius 
summoned him westwards to become his first magister equitum per 
Gallias and appointed Prosper in his place as the new magister 
equitum per Orientem.'? Prosper continued in this post until sometime 


11. Amm. XXI,16,3. 
12. Amm.XV,2,1-2; XIV,11,5. 
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early in 359 when Sabinianus was appointed as his successor in turn.? 
Sabinianus seems to have enjoyed a very short term of office, however, 
since we hear no more of him after 359, and it seems clear that he 
was a victim of the same committee of inquiry which saw Ursicinus 
dismissed from his post as magister peditum praesentalis during early 
360, although Ammianus does not specifically record this because 
he wishes to make it look as if this committee had been directed 
against Ursicinus personally.'* The next magister equitum per Orientem 
after Sabinianus whom Ammianus, or any other source, specifically 
describes as such is the Lupicinus whom the emperor Jovian appointed 
to this post, in late 363 presumably. This leaves a gap of about 
three years between early 360 and late 363 during which the identities 
of the holders of this office remain a mystery. However, even if 
Ammianus does not specifically describe anyone as the magister 
equitum per Orientem during this period, his description of the 
whereabouts and activities of some officers makes their identification 
as magistri equitum per Orientem almost certain. So when Constantius 
summoned the magister equitum per Gallias Lupicinus to his court 
early in 360, it was probably to appoint him as the successor of 
Sabinianus, i.e. to the post which he eventually received under Jovian.'® 
In 360, however, Julian's rebellion prevented him from returning 
eastwards as instructed, and it seems that he spent the whole of the 
period from early 360 until late 363 in forced retirement. The important 
point here is that Constantius was probably without a magister equitum 
per Orientem for much of 360 as he tried first to discover what had 
happened to his new appointee and then to have Julian release him 
to him. Similarly, it seems clear both from the size of the force which 
Sebastianus led during the summer of 363, and its location, that he 
was magister equitum per Orientem at the time, even if Ammianus 


13. Amm. XVIIL5,5. Note that Ursicinus was vicarius magistri peditum praesentalis 
when Sabinianus was sent to the East, and that Sabinianus was succeeding him as the 
senior commander in the eastern theatre of operations but Prosper in his post of 
magister equitum per Orientem. 

14. Amm. XX,2,1-5. 

15. Amm. XXVI5,2. 

16. Amm. XX,9,5. See A. Demandt, ‘Magister militum', RE Suppl. XII (1970) 573. 
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does not care to describe him as such." This still leaves a gap between 
late 360, say, and early 363 when we appear unable to identify the 
magister equitum per Orientem. Given Artemius’ subsequent fate, 
however, it seems a reasonable assumption that Julian would not have 
promoted him to rank as magister equitum per Orientem, and that, 
if he held this post at all, it must have been Constantius who so 
promoted him. So Artemius' promotion from dux Aegypti to magister 
equitum per Orientem can only have occurred, if it occurred at all, 
sometime during the period from late 360 until the death of Constantius 
on 3 November 361. 

We must now review all the other evidence for Artemius' activities 
and whereabouts during this period to see what light they shed upon 
this hypothesis. In fact, there is relatively little evidence. We may 
ignore the controversy surrounding the date of the translation of the 
relics of SS. Luke and Andrew to Constantinople and his role in the 
same, since it relates primarily to the date of his first appointment 
as dux Aegypti which is of little interest here.!? As far as we are here 
concerned, it suffices that the minutes of a report made to the 
Oxyrhynchite senate on 11 February 360 reveals that Artemius had 
visited Oxyrhynchus in the recent past to investigate the claims of 
some military recruits that they had not received the monies which 
were due to them, so proving that he was dux Aegypti by early 


17. He commanded a force of 30,000 men together with the future usurper Procopius 
and had orders to protect the Tigris frontier (Amm. XXIIL3,5). Procopius’ office is 
not specified either, but as a former notarius (Amm. XXVI,6,1) he can only have 
been a civilian official, most probably the comes sacrarum largitionum in succession 
to Felix who had died at Antioch in January 363 (Amm. XXIIL1,5). 

18. In general, see C. Mango, 'Constantine's Mausoleum and the Translation of 
Relics’, and ‘Constantine’s Mausoleum: Addendum’, BZ 83 (1990) 51-61, 434. The 
basic problem is that the Artemii Passio dates Artemius' involvement in the translation 
of these relics to late 359 (AP 16-18), while the better chronicles — Jerome's Chronicon, 
the Consularia Constantinopolitana, the Chronicon Paschale — date their translation 
to 357. But as the controversy surrounding the date of the so-called bellum Cibalense 
between Constantine I and Licinius proves, for example, the chronicles are not 
necessarily infallible. For while Jerome's Chronicon dates this war to 313, and the 
Consularia Constantinopolitana dates it to 314, the wider evidence supports a date of 
316. See H. Pohlsander, ‘The Date of the Bellum Cibalense: a Re-Examination', The 
Ancient World 26 (1995) 89-101. 
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February 360 at latest.'? We also know that Artemius entered a private 
house in search of bishop Athanasius of Alexandria and tortured a 
certain Eudaemonis, a perpetual virgin, sometime during the Egyptian 
year from 29 August 359 to 28 August 360.? Furthermore, the earliest 
lives of the monk Pachomius confirm that Artemius conducted a 
vigorous search for Athanasius which he took to the monastery at 
Phbow even, although they do not preserve an exact date for his visit 
there?! 

The key piece of evidence here is the letter which the emperor 
Julian addressed to the people of Alexandria following the murder 
of bishop George. In this, Julian claims that the military governor of 
Egypt (6 otpatnyoc tc AlysmTOv), ie. the dux Aegypti, led an 
army into Alexandria and helped George despoil a pagan shrine: 


*By Serapis I conjure you tell me, for what unjust need were you so indignant 
at George? You will perhaps answer, it was because he exasperated Constantius 
of blessed memory against you: because he introduced an army into the sacred 
city: because in consequence the governor of Egypt despoiled the god's most 
holy temple of its images, votive offerings, and such other consecrated apparatus 
as it contained; who, when ye could not endure the sight of such a foul 
desecration, but attempted to defend the god from sacrilegious hands, or rather 
to hinder the pillage of what had been consecrated to his service, in contravention 
of all justice, law, and piety, dared to send armed bands against you. This he 
probably did from his dreading George more than Constantius: but he would 
have consulted better for his own safety had he not been guilty of this tyrannical 
conduct, but persevered in his former moderation towards you.'?? 


It is important to note, first, that Julian does not actually name 
this dux Aegypti, although some translations do interpolate the name 
of Artemius into the text in a most misleading fashion,? while others 
make this identification in their notes only, although no less 
confidently.” Whatever the case, the identification of this anonymous 


19. P. Oxy. 1103. 

20. Athan., Fest. Ind. 32. 

21. A. Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, I: The Life of Saint Pachomius (Cistercian 
Studies Series 45: Kalamazoo 1980) 220-24, 396-97. 

22. Socrates, HE IIL3,10 = Julian, Ep. 21 (Wright). Trans. A.C. Zenos, The Writings 
of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2nd Series, II (New York 1890) 79. 

23. W.C. Wright, The Works of the Emperor Julian, III (LCL 157. Cambridge, MA, 
1923) 63. 
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dux Aegypti as Artemius has won almost universal acceptance.”> Yet 
the fact that George felt that he had to keep a close watch on this 
dux Aegypti, and that the dux Aegypti felt that he had to prove himself 
to George, suggests that they were relatively new to one another, and 
that the dux Aegypti was an unknown quantity rather an experienced 
religious enforcer in the manner of Artemius. A second important 
point is that Julian remains vague as to the exact identity of the 
sanctuary which the Christians had despoiled. He describes it merely 
as ‘the god’s most holy temple’ (tO &yuóratov Tob Ocoó TéÉuevoc), 
by which he seems to understand that it belonged to Serapis. Yet this 
does not mean that he refers here to Alexandria’s premier shrine, its 
famous Serapeum, although this is the usual interpretation of this 
text.” Rather, since Serapis was the patron deity of Alexandria and 
its people, in Julian's eyes at least as this same letter reveals, this 
may mean simply that the shrine in question was under the protection 
of Serapis, regardless of the exact identity of the god who happened 
to be worshiped there. It was Serapis' shrine only to the extent that 
it was in his city, and had been frequented by his people. In brief, 
there is no good reason why we should not identify this shrine as 
the Mithraeum whose despoliation by George is described by the 
ecclesiastical historian Socrates as follows: 


A great disturbance occurred at Alexandria in consequence of the following 
circumstance. There was a place in that city which had long been abandoned 
to neglect and filth, wherein the pagans had formerly celebrated their mysteries 


24. J. Bidez, L'empereur Julian oeuvres complètes, I. 2e Partie (Paris 1924) 70 n. 1. 

25. E.g. M. Caltabiano, “L’assassinio di Giorgio di Cappadocia’, Quaderni Catanesi 
di Studi Classici e Medievali 7 (1985) 17-57 at 37, n. 72; T.D. Barnes, ‘Pagans and 
Christians in the Reign of Constantius’, Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique 34 (Geneva 
1989) 322-37 at 327; Lieu and Montserrat, From Constantine to Julian, 214. 
Exceptionally, J. Dummer, ‘Fl. Artemius Dux Aegypti’, Archiv für Papyrusforschung 
21 (1971) 121-44 at 138-39 seeks to identify the dux Aegypti as Sebastianus and the 
occasion as the expulsion of bishop George from Alexandria in 358. 

26. E.g. A. Martin and M. Albert, Histoire ‘Acéphale’ et Index Syriaque des Lettres 
Festales d'Athanase d'Alexandrie (Sources Chrétiennes 317. Paris 1985) 188; Barnes, 
*Pagans and Christians in the Reign of Constantius', 327; J. Matthews, The Roman 
Empire of Ammianus (London 1989) 443; Lieu and Montserrat, From Constantine to 
Julian, 213-14; C. Haas, Alexandria in Late Antiquity: Topography and Social Conflict 
(Baltimore 1997) 288. 
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and sacrificed human beings to Mithra. This being empty and otherwise useless, 
Constantius had granted to the Church of the Alexandrians; and George wishing 
to erect a church on the site of it, gave directions that the place should be 
cleansed. In the process of clearing it, an adytum of vast depth was discovered 
which unveiled the nature of their heathenish rites: for there were found there 
the skulls of many persons of all ages who were said to have been immolated 
for the purposes of divination by the inspection of entrails, when the pagans 
performed these and such like magic arts whereby they enchanted the souls 
of men. The Christians on discovering these abominations in the adytum of 
the Mithreum, went forth eagerly to expose them to the view and execration 
of all; and therefore carried the skulls throughout the city, in a kind of triumphal 
procession, for the inspection of the people. When the pagans of Alexandria 
beheld this, unable to bear the insulting character of the act, they became so 
exasperated that they assailed the Christians with whatever weapon chanced 
to come to hand, in their fury destroying numbers of them in a variety of 
ways; some they killed with the sword, others with clubs and stones; some 
they strangled with ropes, others they crucified, purposely inflicting this last 
kind of death in contempt of the cross of Christ; most of them they wounded; 
and as it generally happens in such a case, neither friends nor relatives were 
spared, but friends, brothers, parents, and children imbrued their hands in each 
other’s blood. Wherefore the Christians ceased from cleansing the Mithreum: 
the pagans meanwhile having dragged George out of the church, fastened him 
to a camel, and when they had torn him to pieces, they burnt him together 
with the camel.” 


The similarities between Julian’s description of the despoliation of 
a shrine at Alexandria and Socrates’ account of the despoliation of a 
Mithraeum there also are such that it is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that these are but different descriptions of one and the same event. 
First, in each case the cause of the trouble was not so much the 
destruction of the shrine itself, but the removal of objects from within 
the shrine. Second, each incident witnessed widespread rioting. Julian 
describes this in a very bland fashion, simply that the Alexandrians 
tried to succour the god and that the dux sent his soldiers against 
them, while Socrates prefers a much more emotive and moralistic 
description of communal strife, but they are both describing the same 
phenomenon. Next, both incidents are each described as the immediate 
cause of the mob’s anger against George. Most importantly, however, 


27. Soc. HE IIL2. Trans. by Zenos, op. cit., 78-9. 
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the details of George’s movements suggest that he had scarcely enough 
time to participate in even one such incident. It is clear from their 
accounts that Julian and Socrates both thought that George himself 
was personally present at the incident which each describes. Yet he 
was only in Alexandria for six days when he was thrown into jail: 


Now George, having entered Alexandria as aforesaid on the 30th day of Athyr 
(26 November), remained safely in the town for 3 days, that is until the 3rd 
day of Choiac (30 November). For, on the 4th day of that same month (1 
December), the prefect Gerontius announced the death of the emperor 
Constantius, and that Julian alone held the whole empire. Upon which news, 
the citizens of Alexandria and all shouted against George, and with one accord 
placed him under custody. And he was in prison bound with iron from the 
aforesaid 4th day of Choiac (1 December), up to the 27th day of the same 
month (23 December), 24 days. For on the 28th day of the same month (24 
December) early in the morning, nearly all the people of that town led forth 
George from prison, and also the count who was with him (nec non etiam 
comitem qui cum ipso erat), the superintendent of the building of the church 
which is called the Caesareum, and killed them both, and carried their bodies 
round through the midst of the town, that of George on a camel, but that of 
Dracontius men dragging it by ropes; and so having insulted them, at about 
the 7th hour of the day, they burnt the bodies of each.” 


It is difficult to believe that even George could have incited large- 
scale rioting on two separate occasions by his despoliation of two 
separate pagan shrines, all within just the four whole days which 
were left to him in Alexandria if we exclude the day of his arrival 
and that of his arrest. So there simply was not the time for two 
separate incidents, and the despoliation of the ‘Serapeum’ and that 
of the Mithraeum must be identified as the one incident. We should 
note here also, in passing at least, that Ammianus' description of the 
threat which George made against the temple of Genius at Alexandria 
represents no more than a third account of the same event: 


28. Hist. Aceph. 11,8. Trans. A. Robertson, The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church, 2nd Series, IV (New York 1892) 497-98. It is clear from Amm. 
XXH,11,9 that the anonymous author of the Historia Acephala has misinterpreted his 
source as he condensed it, that two men were killed in addition to George, the 
praepositus monetae Dracontius and Diodorus, and that of these it was Diodorus alone 
who supervised the building of the church. 
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On his way back from the emperor’s court, attended as usual by a large crowd, 
he looked in passing at the fine temple of the city’s protecting deity (speciosum 
Genii templum) and remarked: ‘How long shall this sepulchre stand?’ Many 
of his hearers were thunderstruck by these words, and, fearing that he would 
attempt to destroy the temple, devoted all their energies to plotting his downfall. 
Suddenly, there arrived the glad tidings that Artemius was no more. The whole 
population went wild with joy at this unexpected piece of good news. They 
fell upon George, howling and yelling, beat him about, trampled upon him, 
and finally spread-eagled him and finished him off.” 


While Ammianus probably did intend us to identify the ‘fine temple 
of the city’s protecting deity’ as the Serapeum, this passage does not 
itself prove that George ever actually took any action against the 
Serapeum. Writing c.391, Ammianus was heir to whatever pagan 
traditions had grown up concerning the death of George, and Julian’s 
letter to the Alexandrians, of which Ammianus was himself aware,2? 
was itself an important part of this tradition. So the tale that George 
ever said or did anything against the Serapeum may well have 
originated in a late interpretation of Julian’s letter similar to the 
modern interpretation under discussion here, and is of no greater 
authority. Hence there is a strong element of circularity in any attempt 
to use Ammianus’ anecdote concerning George and the ‘fine temple 
of the city’s protecting deity’ to argue that the shrine which Julian 
described as ‘the god’s most holy temple’ could only have been the 
Serapeum. 

Attention should be drawn here also to the rapidity with which 
George was imprisoned once the prefect Gerontius had announced 
that his protector Constantius was dead. The fact that he was placed 
in irons proves that this was not simply a matter of protective custody. 
In 367, for example, when George’s successor Lucius had seemed to 
be in danger, the dux Aegypti Traianus took him into protective 
custody in his own house even.?! But George was imprisoned for real 
as soon as it was politically possible. This was surely the responsibility 
of the dux Aegypti, and the speed with which he acted suggests that 


29. Amm. XXII,11,7. Trans. Hamilton, op. cit., 247. 
30. Amm. XXII,11,11. 
31. Hist. Aceph. V,12-13. 
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Julian was right when he claimed that George had been keeping a 
close watch on this officer. His heart was not in his new role as 
religious enforcer, as George seems to have suspected, and he acted 
against George, or rather to prevent him from inciting any further 
public disturbances, as soon as the changing political circumstances 
allowed him to do so. This is not to claim that the messengers who 
had reported Constantius’ death to the prefect Gerontius and the dux 
Aegypti by 1 December 361 had necessarily reported that his successor 
Julian had a pro-pagan policy, but that the dux Aegypti realised that 
whatever his policy, it was extremely unlikely that George would 
enjoy anywhere near the same influence upon him as he had upon 
Constantius. 

So who was this dux Aegypti? The answer lies in Ammianus’ 
description of the two imperial officials who were killed at the same 
time as George: 


Dracontius, the superintendent of the mint (praepositus monetae), and a certain 
Diodorus, who was thought to be in league with him [George] (veluti comes), 
had ropes tied to their legs and were killed at the same time. The former had 
overturned an altar recently set up in the mint which he controlled, and the 
latter, while directing the building of a church, had taken the liberty of cropping 
the curls of some boys, because he thought that long hair was a feature of 
the worship of the heathen.*? 


The description of Diodorus as a comes has caused confusion, and 
while some prefer to interpret this term to mean the title ‘Count’, 
others, as in the above translation, prefer to interpret it in its original 
sense of ‘associate’ or ‘partner’. This latter is the correct interpreta- 
tion, I believe. Diodorus was killed because he was regarded as 
George's partner-in-crime, more specifically, because he had cut the 
hair of some boys while directing the building of a church. This ties 
in with Socrates' claim that George had despoiled the Mithraeum 
while engaged in the preparation of a site for the construction of a 


32. Amm. XXIL 11,9. Trans. Hamilton, op. cit., 247. 

33. See den Boeft et al., op. cit., 209, who concludes that ‘the present text simply 
explains that the mob regarded Diodorus as someone who belonged to George's 
company.' 
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church. Furthermore, the fact that Diodorus’ action rankled with the 
mob still, and that he was regarded as an associate of George, suggests 
that he had acted only recently and in the company of George himself. 
In short, the church at whose construction Diodorus had presided 
was that being built on the site of the former Mithraeum. Now, 
although Diodorus has been tentatively identified as an architect,™ it 
is not clear that there would have been any need for an architect on 
the site of the former Mithraeum at this stage of its development. 
For George and his followers had engaged only in the clearance of 
the site in preparation for construction-work rather than in construction- 
work proper. More important, however, was the nature of Diodorus' 
offence. The fact that he cut the hair of the boys against their will 
suggests the use, or threat, of force, not only against the boys, but 
against those relatives and bystanders also who doubtless tried to 
intervene on their behalf. So Diodorus' action reveals that he controlled 
a sizeable force of men ready to commit acts of violence at his 
command, which puts one in mind of a military officer rather than 
an architect. Finally, the claim that he presided at the construction 
of a church need not imply any particular technical knowledge on 
his part. It is a vague statement which might well have been used 
of the officer whose men protected workers clearing the site for a 
church, without whom none of this work would have been possible. 
So Diodorus is identifiable as the dux Aegypti who afforded protection 
to George while he cleared the site for his new church. Indeed, the 
fact that the Historia Acephala refers to the officer supervising the 
construction of this church as a count supports his identification as 
the comes et dux Aegypti to give him his fuller title, even if he 
does confuse his name with that of another of the mob's victims, the 
praepositus monetae Dracontius. His action against the boys had 
probably been intended as an immediate but effective form of 
punishment for some minor acts of hooliganism on their part. Perhaps 
they had been caught throwing stones at the workers on the site of 


34. E.g. PLRE I, 255. 
35. Not. Dig. Or. XXVII, 1 refers to the comes limitis Aegypti. P. Oxy. 4381 
(3 August 375) refers to Flavius Mauricius as the comes ordinis primi et dux. 
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the former Mithraeum. It was a miscalculation, however, which 
encouraged a cycle of violence and retaliation culminating in Diodorus’ 
own death finally about a month later. 

This may seem somewhat surprising at first, that the dux Aegypti, 
the senior military commander in Egypt, should have fallen victim 
to a religiously-motivated rabble. Yet it was not without precedent. 
In 342 a mob killed an even more senior officer, the magister equitum 
Hermogenes, when he tried to expel bishop Paul of Constantinople 
from that city in favour of his Arian rival Macedonius.** A similar 
event occurred later also. In 390 Butheric, the magister militum per 
Illyricum, was killed in riots at Thessalonica because he refused to 
order the release from prison of a popular charioteer.? It is entirely 
credible, therefore, that a dux Aegypti should have met a similar end 
at the hands of an Alexandrian mob also when he refused to accede 
to their demands. 

The fact that it was Diodorus who protected George and his followers 
as they despoiled the ‘Serapeum’, or Mithraeum rather, sometime 
during the period 26 November-1 December 361, is important because 
it proves that Artemius must have been transferred from his command 
as dux Aegypti sometime before 26 November 361. In summary, 
therefore, there is little evidence by which to date Artemius’ tenure 
of the post of dux Aegypti. We know only that he was dux Aegypti 
still shortly before 11 February 360 and that Diodorus was dux Aegypti 
by 26 November 361. It is an attractive possibility, however, that 
when, at the time of his departure for his new post, Artemius warned 
the Alexandrians concerning their future behaviour, he did so in the 
firm knowledge that bishop George was due to arrive back in 
Alexandria shortly thereafter, and that his actions would inevitably 
aggravate an already tense situation. So Artemius probably left 
Alexandria for his new post weeks rather than months before the 
fateful arrival of George there on 26 November 361. 

So far we have proved only that Artemius was no longer the dux 
Aegypti by the time of his trial and death in October 362, but we 


36. Socrates, HE II,13; Sozomen, HE IIL?7; Amm. XIV,10,2. 
37. Rufinus, HE X1,18; Augustine, Civ. Dei. V,26; Sozomen, HE VIL25. 
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have not yet adduced any positive evidence in favour of his 
identification as the magister equitum per Orientem in particular. We 
now turn to a neglected passage in the Artemii Passio which describes 
how Artemius received the authority to ‘manage the affairs of Syria’ 
(AP 35): 


While these men [the priests Eugenius and Macarius] were being so cruelly 
punished and suffering the heaviest blows, the blessed and pious Artemius, 
as has been shown earlier, had been appointed by Constantius dux and Augustalis 
of all Egypt, and because of his honourable and inimitable management had 
also received the authority to manage the affairs of Syria (kal TOv THC 
Xvpíac &mysAcio0oi mpayyatwv). Since he was devoted to the Roman 
imperial family, and had heard that Julian was emperor and was hastening to 
wage war in Persia, when he had received a letter instructing him to come to 
Antioch with his whole army, following his instructions he came to Antioch 
and with his attendant pomp and bodyguards he stood before the emperor on 
his platform. This was at the time that the Apostate was conducting his 
inquisitions of the holy martyrs.?* 


It is nonsense to claim that the one individual was ever dux and 
Augustalis of all Egypt with authority to manage the affairs of Syria 
also. But what led the author of the Artemii Passio to make such a 
nonsensical claim? In a work whose author obviously made extended 
use of historical sources, some of which are now lost to us, and who 
boasts of some of these sources by name even (AP 4: Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Socrates, Philostorgius, Theodoret), it is not good enough 
simply to dismiss this claim as nonsense, the work of an over-active 
imagination. A mistake has occurred, and we must make some effort 
to understand what his sources said that led the author to make this 
mistake. The obvious suggestion is that he has misinterpreted a brief 
description in one of his sources, Philostorgius probably, of the 
appointment of the dux Aegypti as the magister equitum per Orientem 
stationed at Antioch in Syria in the belief that this meant that the 
one individual held both posts at the same time rather than that he 
was promoted from one to the other. Of most importance to us at 
present, however, is the claim that it was Constantius who appointed 


38. Trans. by M. Vermes in Lieu and Montserrat, op. cit., 236. 
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Artemius ‘to manage the affairs of Syria’ because of his ‘honourable 
and inimitable management’ of the affairs of Egypt beforehand. This 
reinforces our earlier assumption that the subsequent fate of Artemius 
points to his appointment as magister equitum per Orientem by 
Constantius rather than Julian. So it is entirely credible that Artemius 
arrived at Antioch ‘with his attendant pomp and bodyguards’, because 
he had been summoned there in high honour by Constantius rather 
than in disgrace by Julian. The magister equitum per Orientem had 
his permanent residence at Antioch, and this explains both the timing 
and the location of Artemius’ execution.? For Julian’s and Artemius' 
paths did not cross until Julian finally arrived at Antioch in the autumn 
of 362, a delay which had allowed Julian to continue to hope that 
Artemius would prove amenable to his new religious policy, and 
Artemius to continue to hope that he could retain his post unscathed, 
without having to commit himself on the religious issue one way or 
the other. For Julian was engaged in a purge of Christians from within 
the senior military ranks and the more senior military units which 
did not reach its full climax until the winter of 362/3.*° It is to his 
eternal credit, however, that Artemius proved himself a true soldier 
of Christ when the moment of decision arrived. 

It is important at this point to clarify Artemius' position within the 
succession of magistri equitum per Orientem. His immediate successor 
was probably the Sebastianus who held this post during Julian's 
Persian expedition in 363, but his immediate predecessor is less easy 
to identify. Given that Artemius held this post for about a year, say 
from about October 361 to October 362, this leaves of a little over 
a year from the moment during the latter half of 360 when Constantius 
finally accepted that Lupicinus would not be able to take up his new 


39. See J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, Antioch: City and Imperial Administration in the 
Later Roman Empire (Oxford 1972) 114-16. 

40. In general, see W.E. Kaegi, ‘Domestic Military Problems of Julian the Apostate’, 
BF 2 (1967) 247-64. For more detailed discussion of individual victims of Julian's 
attempts to purge the army in this way, see D. Woods, ‘Ammianus Marcellinus and 
the Deaths of Bonosus and Maximilianus’, Hagiographica 2 (1995) 25-55; idem, ‘The 
Emperor Julian and the Passion of Sergius and Bacchus', Journal of Early Christian 
Studies 5 (1997) 335-67; idem, ‘Valens, Valentinian I, and the Joviani Cornuti’, in C. 
Deroux (ed.), Studies in Latin Literature and Roman History IX (Brussels 1998) 463-86. 
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post and Artemius’ own appointment to the post during which there 
was probably one occupant of this post. So who was he? The timing 
of Constantius’ promotion of Artemius suggests that it was part of a 
wider reshuffle of his senior commanders which was forced upon 
him by the loss of Lucillianus at least as Julian advanced through 
Illyricum during the late summer of 361, and that we should seek 
for his predecessor among those promoted to even higher positions, 
most likely among the loyal supporters of Constantius who continued 
to hold these, or similar positions, under Julian, the most probable 
candidate being his magister equitum praesentalis Arintheus.*! 

We return now to Ammianus' claim that the Alexandrians were 
bringing a mass of charges against Artemius at the time of his death. 
Since Artemius was already present at Antioch in his role as magister 
equitum per Orientem, he did not need to be summoned there, and 
any implication to this effect, such that he was summoned to the 
imperial court there in order to answer charges which had been made 
against him, must be suspect. This is an excellent example of how 
Ammianus manages to imply something which he knows to be untrue, 
but avoids explicitly committing himself to this untruth. The 
implication here that Artemius was summoned to Antioch, then 
executed, on the charges which the Alexandrians brought against him, 
is so strong that one translation runs: ‘Then, too, Artemius, sometime 
military commander in Egypt, since the Alexandrians heaped upon 
him a mass of atrocious charges, suffered capital punishment.'^ 
Another translation brings out the true ambiguity of Ammianus' actual 
words much better when it runs: ‘Artemius also, who had commanded 
the troops in Egypt and who was charged by the people of Alexandria 


41. On the loss of Lucillianus, see Amm. XX1,9,5-8. The events of 361 are too 
complex and controversial to be discussed in any detail here, and will form an important 
part of my forthcoming monograph on the identities and succession of the magistri 
militum in the fourth century. For a taste of the problems, see C.E.V. Nixon, ‘Aurelius 
Victor and Julian', Classical Philology 86 (1991) 113-25. It is my opinion, however, 
that Julian captured both Constantius’ magister equitum praesentalis Arbitio as well 
as Lucillianus, whom I identify as the vicarius magistri equitum praesentalis, as he 
sped through Illyricum in 361. 

42. Trans. Rolfe, op. cit., 257-59. 
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with a mass of outrageous crimes, paid the supreme penalty’.* In 
reality, the claim that the Alexandrians brought a mass of charges 
against Artemius is a red herring. It is designed to appeal to the 
prejudices of a late Roman audience who were all-too familiar with 
the corruption and criminal behaviour of their senior military officers.“ 
If it were true, then that was only a coincidence. The important point 
here is that it was not relevant, and that to include it in the way in 
which it has been included, risks giving a completely false impression, 
that Artemius was executed because of the Alexandrians’ charges, 
which was exactly what Ammianus intended. Indeed, it is normally 
assumed that the charges against Artemius related to his despoliation 
of the ‘Serapeum’ and Mithraeum.“ Yet as I have already discussed 
above, these were but the one event, and it was not Artemius but his 
successor rather who participated in the same. Nor is it convincing 
that the Alexandrians should have waited until the autumn of 362 to 
bring their charges against Artemius, when they ought surely to have 
raised these issues with Julian much earlier that year in an effort to 
excuse their murder of George and his associates. Indeed, the best 
that one can say about Ammianus here is that he has misdated the 
charges which the Alexandrians brought against George and his 
associates in explanation of their murder of these men, as reported 
by Julian himself in his letter to the Alexandrians, rather than that 
he has made them up altogether. Whatever the case, his intention 
was to deceive us as to the real reason for the execution of Artemius, 
and to that extent he remains blameworthy still. 

It is my argument, therefore, that Artemius was dux Aegypti from 
early 360 until autumn 361 at which time he was appointed as magister 
equitum per Orientem, the post which he continued to hold until his 
trial and execution at Antioch in autumn 362. This brings us back to 
Ammianus' presentation of events. He knew that Artemius was magister 
equitum per Orientem for about a year before his death, that is why 


43. Trans. Hamilton, op. cit., 246. 

44. See R. MacMullen, Corruption and the Decline of Rome (New Haven 1988) 
137-67. 

45. E.g. den Boeft et al., op. cit., 199. 
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he was unable to tell us whom Constantius left in charge in the East 
while he returned to the Balkans, but he was at pains to conceal this 
fact. He knew that Diodorus was the dux Aegypti at the time of 
George’s death, but skilfully obscured this fact also. Why? The answer 
lies in the anti-Christian bias of his work.** For the omission of the 
correct titles of these two senior officers is proof enough now that 
Ammianus did not include the lynching of George, or other episodes 
of Christian history, in his work simply because of their ‘secular 
dimensions’, as at least one commentator has argued.“ Otherwise he 
should have highlighted, not obscured such detail. Rather, we know 
from the Artemii Passio that the immediate cause of Artemius’ downfall 
was his defence of the two Antiochene priests Eugenius and Macarius. 
We now know also that bishop George of Alexandria was never present 
in his see at any time during Artemius’ period as dux Aegypti. However, 
by describing Artemius at his death as the former dux Aegypti rather 
than the magister equitum per Orientem, Ammianus reinforces the 
false connection which he makes between the death of Artemius and 
that of George. In brief, he kills two birds with the one stone. He 
provides a plausible pagan explanation for the death of Artemius, an 
alternative to the Arian Christian tradition that he was a martyr killed 
for his faith, which affords him an opportunity also to digress at 
length on the topic of George of Alexandria. 

The inclusion in his history of the death of George of Alexandria 
is very important to Ammianus, for it serves several different purposes. 
At one level, it serves to enhance the appearance of his work so that 
it appears more comprehensive in its subject-matter and more objective 
in its treatment of this subject-matter than we might otherwise have 
supposed. How very fair of Ammianus to admit that some Christians 
met their death under Julian! Yet his discussion of the deaths of 
George and his associates at Alexandria enables Ammianus to pass 


46. In general, see T.D. Barnes, ‘Literary Convention, Nostalgia and Reality in 
Ammianus Marcellinus’, in G. Clarke et al. (eds.), Reading the Past in Late Antiquity 
(Rushcutters Bay 1990) 59-92 at 75-82; idem, ‘Ammianus Marcellinus and His World’, 
Classical Philology 88 (1993) 55-70 at 67-70; D. Woods, ‘Ammianus 22.4.6: An 
Unnoticed Anti-Christian Jibe’, Journal of Theological Studies 49 (1998) 145-48. 

47. See E.D. Hunt, ‘Christians and Christianity in Ammianus Marcellinus’, Classical 
Quarterly 35 (1985) 186-200; idem, ‘Christianity in Ammianus Marcellinus Revisited’ 
in E. Livingstone (ed.), Studia Patristica 24 (Louvain 1993) 108-13. 
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in silence over the deaths of other, more worthy individuals. We are 
also left with the vague impression that any other Christians killed 
at this time may have deserved it also, that they were probably trouble- 
makers and informers like George, hated by almost all, both Christian 
and pagan. This brings us to the second reason why Ammianus was 
so anxious to include the death of George in his work. It reinforces 
his earlier claim ‘that no wild beasts are such dangerous enemies to 
man as Christians are to one another',^ particularly when he makes 
it quite clear that his fellow Christians could have helped George if 
they had wished, that ‘the wretched victims of these cruel sufferings 
[Dracontius and Diodorus] might have been saved by the help of 
their fellow-Christians had not the whole population been inflamed 
by universal hatred of George’,*? hinting even that some of his fellow- 
Christians had participated in the torture and murder of George and 
his associates. One could go on at length on this topic. The claim, 
for example, that the mob burned the bodies of Dracontius and 
Diodorus and threw the ashes into the sea in order to prevent the 
development of a martyr-cult about their remains, represents a side- 
swipe at the Christian cult of martyrs. For if the criminal associates 
of George were in danger of being honoured as martyrs, what are 
we to make of the claims of earlier *martyrs' to be honoured in this 
fashion? Indeed, it is arguable that Ammianus' target here is not so 
much the cult of martyrs in general, but that of Artemius at Antioch 
in particular. For even if he was not actually born at Antioch, it seems 
probable that he spent a great deal of his life there, particularly during 
the reign of Valens (364-78), and this was the very period when the 
Arian church at Antioch must first have begun to hail Artemius as a 
martyr. It should be clear, so, that the inclusion of a discussion of 


48. Amm. XXII,5,4. 

49. Amm. XXIL 11,10. 

50. See J. Matthews, ‘The Origin of Ammianus', Classical Quarterly 44 (1994) 252- 
69 who argues that Antioch was the ‘focus of Ammianus' experience’, 255. On the 
basis of Amm. XXIX,1,24 and Amm. XXIX,24, it is generally agreed that Ammianus 
was in Antioch during the infamous treason trials of 370-71 at least. While I am 
inclined to believe that Ammianus was actually from Phoenicia, for reasons which I 
have touched upon in *Maurus, Marvia, and Ammianus', Mnemosyne 51 (1998) 325-36, 
I do not doubt that he did spend a great deal of his life in the regional capital, Antioch. 
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George of Alexandria in his work was important to Ammianus, not 
just because George was an ideal stick with which to beat the Christians 
in general, but because he was able to use the circumstances of 
George’s death to strike at the reputation of Artemius in particular. 

In conclusion, therefore, Artemius was dux Aegypti from early 360 
until autumn 361, and magister equitum per Orientem thereafter until 
his execution in autumn 362. His last commission, however, has 
generally passed unnoticed because modern scholarship has tended 
to rate the objectivity of Ammianus, and the value of his testimony, 
far too highly. Ammianus wished to associate the death of Artemius 
with that of the disreputable bishop George of Alexandria, both in 
order to damage the reputation of the former and to create an 
opportunity to digress at length on the character and misdeeds of the 
latter. If it helped to achieve this aim to conceal the promotion of 
Artemius as magister equitum per Orientem, and to over-emphasize 
the importance of his period as dux Aegypti, then Ammianus was 
quite prepared to do this. 
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The reception of Solomos: national 
poetry and the question of lyricism 
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Abstract 


Through the reception of Solomos, this paper explores the tension between 
the lyric and the narrative, and the extent to which the roles of national and 
lyric poet are compatible. The critical reception of Solomos demonstrates 
that his recognition as a lyric poet was not on an equal footing with his 
presentation as a national one. It shows that his joint treatment as the national 
poet of Greece and its greatest lyric poet is problematic and not convincingly 
argued. It also argues that Solomos’s reception can be summarized as the 
conflict between the historical and the aesthetic approaches. 


Solomos’s bicentenary offers us the opportunity to reflect on a number 
of issues concerning his poetry. One of these issues is his reception 
by the state, by critics and readers and by his fellow poets. This year 
it is appropriate to ask first how widely Solomos is read today and 
to examine the measure of his appreciation in relation to other leading 
poets, and secondly, to what extent the aura of the national poet 
prevents us from measuring the depth and the degree of his current 
standing and his contribution to poetic developments in Greece. Such 
a discussion is linked to the wider issue of the attitudes adopted 
towards lyric poetry by modern Greek critics and poets and of the 
extent to which Solomos can be considered as the father of modern 
Greek lyric poetry. In other words, is contemporary lyricism in Greece 
associated with Solomos and how far is he recognized as its leading 
precursor? Central to Solomos’s reception are three pairs of questions 
which either take the form of an opposition or dilemma or are presented 


Shorter versions of this paper were presented at a colloquium organized by the Foundation 
for Hellenic Culture in London (23 June 1998) and at a conference on Solomos organized 
by the University of Athens (7-10 October 1998). I would like to thank Dr. David 
Connolly, Professor Vassilis Lambropoulos and Professor Peter Mackridge for their 
comments and suggestions concerning a draft of this article. 
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as complementary to each other. Is he a European or a national poet, 
a lyric or a narrative one, an apocalyptic, subliminal poet or a poet 
embedded in the historical reality of his time? In this paper I will 
try to examine these questions in order to shed some light on more 
general issues such as the conception and the role of a national poet, 
the genealogy of lyricism in Greece today, and more importantly the 
relationship between the aesthetic and the national. 

The notion of national poetry can be seen as a continuation of epic 
tradition into the modern period, often enriched with the theory of 
great genius. Perhaps this explains why, whereas national poetry tends 
to be more narrative and representational, the concept of the national 
prose writer does not exist, as far as I know.! The label has been 
attached to certain dramatists, but rarely to prose writers, perhaps 
because exaltation and patriotism, which have been occasionally 
associated with national poetry, could more easily turn prose into a 
programmatic art. The idea of the national poet was popular during 
the nineteenth century when the process of nation-building was 
accelerated either through national struggles for Independence (Greece) 
and the efforts of national unification (Germany, Italy) or through 
the increasing identification of the nation with its culture, particularly 
language and literature (Nationalliteratur). 

The concept of the national poet emerged together with nationalism 
during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, showing 
the close connections between literature and the desire for national 
emancipation or unification in that period. Today in many countries, 
particularly in Europe, the conditions which fostered the emergence 
of the concept of the national poet have either disappeared or been 
radically transformed, rendering the concept obsolete and redundant. 
With the increased multiculturalism and ethnic diversity of modern 
societies, the notion of a national poet presupposes a unified culture, 
common ideals and a shared past which in the nineteenth century 
served a purpose, but today could be put into question. In some 


1. The reference to national history, either in terms of historical continuity or of 
national pride and valour, were essential prerequisites for the attribution of the label 
of ‘national poet’ (e.g. Valaoritis) or of ‘national historian’ (e.g. Paparrigopoulos) 
during the nineteenth entury in Greece. 
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western countries the role of the national poet has been supplanted 
by the idea of the national canon or is usually attributed to the greatest 
poets of the nation (e.g. Shakespeare and Milton assumed this role 
in English literature) 

Greece is perhaps unusual in attributing the term ‘national poet’ 
to several poets (including some considered today minor) of whom 
Solomos is primus inter pares. The discussion of his status as a 
national poet involves at least two aspects. The first concerns Solomos's 
intentions. Did he set out to become a national poet and how did he 
go about it? The second concerns the mission of the national poet 
bestowed upon him by contemporary and later Greek critics and 
intellectuals. Here, I am not concerned with the former aspect which 
is difficult to tackle or answer, but with the latter, trying to elucidate 
the concept of the ‘national poet’ and its function through the reception 
of Solomos's poetry. 

The emergence of Solomos as a national poet involved his gradual 
transition from writing his early poetry with an international audience 
in mind to writing for a purely Greek audience once Greece was 
established as an independent nation state. It also involved a movement 
from the Italian prose of his reflections to the oral Greek of his 
poetry. Solomos's status as a national poet tended to suppress his 
bilingualism and as a result, according to Peter Mackridge, its extent 
and its consequences received comparatively little attention by Greek 
critics.? 

In his review of the ‘Hymn to Liberty’ in E@nuepic rv 'A0nvàv 
in November 1825 Georgios Psyllas talked about national poetry, but 
it was Polylas in his Prolegomena to the first edition of Solomos's 
poetry (1859) who used the term ‘national poet’ (£0vikóc 7oinr(c), 
although the term in this case could possibly signify popular 


2. See Michael Dobson, The Making of the National Poet: Shakespeare, Adaptation 
and Authorship, 1660-1769 (Oxford 1992). Today, however, Shakespeare can be seen 
as a transnational poet in Anglophone countries while the idea of the ‘Western canon’ 
seems to render the idea of 'national poet' obsolete at least in the English-speaking 
world. 

3. Peter Mackridge, ‘Dionisio Salamon/ Atovbo1og EoAcopuóc: Poetry as a Dialogue 
between Languages', Dialogos 1 (1994) 59-76. 
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(Snpotikdc), judging from the title Tpayovd1a éOvikd used in 
Antonios Manousos’s collection of folk songs, printed at Corfu in 
1850. However, we should not forget that although the accolade of 
the national poet was bestowed on him quite early on, he was not 
whole-heartedly accepted as such for a long period by fellow writers 
such as Alexandros Soutsos, Alexandros R. Rangavis (who suggested 
that the national anthem be replaced), Spyridon Zambelios and Kostas 
Varnalis.* Perhaps no other national poet has been challenged to the 
degree that Solomos was. It is also significant to note that very few 
western European romantic poets have been considered as national 
poets, something which points to the fact that Solomos owes the title 
of national poet primarily to his poetic involvement in the Greek War 
of Independence and his celebration of the idea of liberty. 

It can be argued that during the early nineteenth century European 
romanticism had been associated with both the idea of universal 
freedom, producing in western Europe highly individualized poet- 
heroes free of mundane constraints, and the idea of national liberty, 
particularly in eastern, central, and southern Europe, producing the 
image of the poet as a national leader. Where romanticism, puts more 
emphasis on the liberation of human nature and its return to a more 
innocent and ideal state, the individual and universal aspects assume 
a primary role and the connection is more with humanity than with 
the nation. Where romanticism is more closely connected with a 
national struggle, as is the case with eastern and southern Europe, 
the idea of the national poet emerges more clearly. Solomos appears 
to participate in both spheres, promoting the idea of freedom with 
its universal and human connotations and the idea of liberty with its 
national ones. This dual participation quite probably had an impact 
on the way he was approached by critics and readers as well as in 
the construction of his image as a national poet. 


4. For the rehabilitation of Solomos's poetry by the demoticists see D. Tziovas, The 
Nationism of the Demoticists and its impact on their literary theory (1888-1930) 
(Amsterdam 1986) 254-276. 

5. For a review of the evelopment of the concept of the national poet in Greek 
literature see D.N. Maronitis, ''O rózoc tod &0viko? zoinrij: 6 &vríkronoc Tob 
GABavixod Exove otýv Noinor pac’ in “Opo: roD Avpicuo? oróv ‘Odvocéa 
Eà ÚT (Athens 1980) 55-80. 
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Although much of Solomos’s poetry revolves around the theme of 
liberty and the conflict between good and evil, it creates the sense 
that the poet was struggling to reconcile opposing impulses. It has 
been seen as the site where different cultural influences, languages 
and literary tends converged, producing an interesting and original 
composite kind of writing. Palamas, for example, argued that Solomos 
combined the German obfuscation of meaning with the Greek 
brightness of form, an open, expressive and rhetorical lyricism with 
a suggestive and symbolic one; he also combined the emotional with 
the intellectual without separating the individual from the universal 
soul. Certainly Solomos produced some exciting combinations of 
modes of writing, but how compatible are some of his characterisations 
and particularly his consideration as both national and lyric poet? 

The best illustration of this tension between narrative and lyrical, 
national and personal in Solomos’s poetry can be found in his poem 
"The Cretan'.? A narrative conception of the poem prioritizes linear, 
historical time while the focus is on the events in Crete and thus the 
historical background of the Cretan is highlighted. On the other hand, 
the lyrical nature of the poem blurs the historical line and foregrounds 
the disturbed emotional and mental state of the protagonist. The 
demand for narrativity, based on causality and the reconstruction of 
the Cretan’s biography produces a realistic, historical and ultimately 
national reading of the poem which foregrounds the national struggle 
in Crete against the Turks and the subsequent hardship of the refugees 
compared to a lyrical understanding which does not insist on restoring 
the historical order, but focuses on the emotional and psychological 


6. Kostis Palamas, Atov¥atoc EoAcuóc, ed. M. Hatziyiakoumis (Athens 1970) 
96-97. 

7. See Peter Mackridge, ‘Time out of Mind: The Relationship Between Story and 
Narrative in Solomos’ "The Cretan”’, BMGS 9 (1984/85) 187-208. Linos Politis, ‘H 
Sonn tov ‘Kpntixod’’ in l'ópo ordv XoAcuó: MeAÉrec Kai &pOpa (1938-1982) 
(Athens 1985) 402-413; D.N. Maronitis, Oí &roxéc tod 'Kprno?', Athens 1975 
(reprinted in TTiow Mzrpóc (Athens 1986) 13-35). Maronitis defines the poem as 
narrative and Mackridge argues that ‘there is a kind of realism at work’ in it. Politis, 
on the other hand, does not fully justify his often repeated view that Solomos was a 
clearly lyrical poet and that "The Cretan’ is the ‘first proper modern Greek lyric poem’ 
(op. cit. 371). 
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response. The poem as a narrative acts both as a representation of 
recent history and as an allegory for the Cretan literary tradition and 
its skilful appropriation.’ Treated as such, ‘The Cretan’ becomes 
eventually a national story; seen, though, as a lyrical poem it becomes 
the timeless story of a troubled soul. In the first instance, the emphasis 
is on events and external reality; in the latter the emphasis is on the 
internal world of the protagonist, his incoherent discourse, and his 
break from (literary) history. 

Judging from ‘The Cretan’ one could argue that the narrative 
approach of the poem stands for the historical past, indicating a 
movement downwards to ethnic roots and the well of literary tradition, 
whereas the lyric stands for the timeless present? and the fragmentation 
of the self, indicating a movement upwards in the form of a visionary 
confession. By representing a break with history, the lyric is identified 
more with modernity than with historical continuity. Lyric poetry is 
the poetry of great moments and it is only at those moments, as 
Georg Lukács argues, that ‘the meaningful unity of nature and soul 
or their meaningful divorce, the necessary and affirmed loneliness of 
the soul becomes eternal.'!? Accordingly, a lyric Solomos could more 
easily become a symbol of modernity while a representational and 
narrative Solomos seems to embody national history and literary 
tradition.! In Solomos's case the concept of the national poet 
historicizes the lyric by contextualising and invading the autonomous 
voice and lyric subjectivity. 

Solomos was torn between the lyric and the narrative, the universal 
and the national, the individual and the general, the ideal and the 
real, the struggle with language and the representation of history. It 


8. See Roderick Beaton, ‘O LoAwnd¢ Pouavukóc: Oi &akeievikéc oxéoeic 
Tov ‘Kpntixov’ xat tov ‘dpdupa’’, EAAnvixd 40 (1989) 140 and E. Kriaras, 
Aiovíoioc XoAcuóc — o Bioc — ro épyo (Athens [1970]) 82. 

9. The two visions and the figurative language of the poem, particularly the similes, 
contribute to the non-temporal character of the poem. See P. Mackridge, op. cit., 
200-203. 

10. Georg Lukács, The Theory of the Novel (London 1971) 63. 

11. Paul de Man challenges the customary view that the lyric is the antithesis of 
modernity in his ‘Lyric and Modernity’, Blindness and Insight: Essays in the Rhetoric 
of Contemporary Criticism (London 1983) 166-186. 
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seems to me that viewing Solomos primarily as either lyric or narrative 
poet has wider implications. The question which arises is to what 
extent, by seeking the narrative coherence in Solomos’s poetry, does 
one place the emphasis on the national, historical, collective and 
realist aspect of his poetry, whilst by focusing on his lyrical qualities 
one foregrounds its transnational, self-referential, individual and 
metaphysical aspects? What makes his work interesting is his ability 
to maintain a creative ambivalence and a delicate balance, making 
him a difficult figure to pin down.!? His editors, critics and readers, 
on the other hand, explicitly or implicitly recognise, tackle and often 
try to transcend this fundamental characteristic. Though it is difficult 
to talk about Solomos’s intentions since his manuscripts display such 
a constant experimentation that in some cases he sabotages his own 
previous drafts of a particular poem, his inclination was towards a 
series of very small, self-contained yet thematically interconnected 
vignettes (not necessarily connected in a single chronological sequence) 
without the kind of narrative ‘fillers’ that his editors provided. 

It can be argued that the lyric and narrative are not incompatible 
and Solomos himself points to this direction as he introduced the 
mixture of genres and can indeed be seen as one of the inaugurators 
of the prose poem.” It should be noted that Solomos, in his well- 
known statement about the literary modes and the production of a 
genuine cross-fertilization, which caused some confusion over the 
years due to the mistranslation of the word ‘modo’ by Polylas, 
juxtaposed the classical and the romantic represented by Homer and 
Shakespeare respectively.'* One could argue here that he indirectly 


12. Roderick Beaton, ‘Dionysios Solomos: The Tree of Poetry’, BMGS 2 (1976) 
162. ae 
13. Dionysiou Solomou, IIoirjuara kaí Weld, ed. Stylianos Alexiou (Athens 1994) 
288. 

14. Solomos's note in Italian concerning “The Free Besieged’ is the following: ‘Pensa 
fortemente che ciò accada romanticamente o classicamente, se è possibile, o in modo 
misto genuino. Omero à massimo esempio del secondo, Sh[akespeare] del primo, e 
del terzo non conosco’ (AóTóypa$a "Epya, ed. Linos Politis, 2 (Thessaloniki 1964) 
425A 25-30). Consider also his other Italian note: ‘Bada se torna il tripartire tutto il 
Poema in L. [Lyric] D. [Dramatic] ed Ep. [Epic]. Bada di esser assai parco nel corso 
del P. dei segni esterni del loro consumarsi (o forse astenersene) e solo manifestarli 
nell Epopea' (AE, 2, 477). 
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contrasted two genres: the epic and the dramatic, not the lyric, though 
the narrative element can be seen as the common ground between 
the epic and the dramatic (since both can dramatize to some extent 
national history). I do not intend to discuss here Solomos’s attitude 
to genre or his skilful experimentation with literary modes, particularly 
in Tvuvaika tric Zákv80oc, but to show that the two dominant 
approaches to his poetry were mainly narrative and lyric, corresponding 
more or less to classical and romantic modes, notwithstanding certain 
views expressed which stressed the dramatic quality of Solomos's 
poetry and treated "The Cretan', for example, as a dramatic 
monologue. The question I am addressing here, is how far and by 
what means Greek criticism managed to blur the distinction between 
the perception of Solomos as narrative and lyric poet, and to what 
extent the notion of the national poet facilitated the fusion of objectivity 
and subjectivity. 

Solomos's work gave rise to two critical debates at the centre of 
which was the poet's relationship with Greek reality. Polylas in his 
Prolegomena made a concerted effort to present him as a national 
poet by showing how he assimilated national folk songs along with 
his deep attachment to Greek nature and to the living language of 
the people. He sees in Solomos' poetry the dawn of modern Greek 
art coinciding with the national regeneration signalled by the War of 
Independence,'® and his art represents a constant attempt to efface 
his personality within absolute truth. In the precious fragments of 
his work young people will taste the chaste love of the good and the 
true, and will find in the image of the national poet a new example 
emerging, rare for the period. While Polylas tries to outline Solomos's 
personality and life, he argues that in his work his individuality is 
subsumed either under the ideal and the absolute or within the nation 
and the people. He does not seek to hide the Italian or German 
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influences on Solomos, but to show instead how they were balanced 
by his interest in Homer and Greek tragedy and were assimilated 
through the power of his Greekness. 

The main concern of Polylas was to present Solomos as a powerful 
personality, a great man and an ingenious artist who could not only 
overcome and transform foreign influences into a great national art, 
but could reveal the richness of the national language and turn national 
history into a moral and eternal truth. I think this is where the problem 
lies with Polylas’s presentation of Solomos. On the one hand, he 
raised him above his national community, presenting him as a visionary 
leader and a revelatory artist who fashioned his poems from the 
scattered rays of the uncultivated spirit of the people and built the 
true Greece within his soul,'* while on the other hand, he argued that 
the poet was rooted within his nation.!? 

It is not clear to what extent Solomos shapes and represents his 
nation, and how far he is shaped by it. This poses the question whether 
Solomos is a national poet by being a great individual artist or by 
merely having the ability to express the national spirit. In the former 
case the emphasis falls on his individuality, and in the latter on his 
skill at realistic representation. Polylas tends to subscribe to the former 
view but without the latter he could not sustain the image of the 
national poet. In this way his views bring about a more general 
question: is the national poet an exceptional individual who fashions 
within himself the ideal image of his nation or simply somebody who 
is able to represent the national and the historical reality? 

The priority of the mind over the feelings fostered the perception 
of the poet as a great genius, an idea suggested by Polylas when he 
argues that Solomos *clearly and unwaveringly believes that the soul 
of the true poem should represent the victory of reason over the 
power of the senses'.? He based this argument on Solomos' thought 
that the mind should form the initial idea and then the heart will feel 
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it. The supremacy of the mental faculties over the senses and the 
emotions reinforced the perception of the poet as a visionary and 
gifted individual. 

Moreover, the concept of national poetry put forward by Polylas 
reveals some affinities with the relationship between the poet and 
the language of the people as it was articulated by Solomos himself 
and followed by Polylas. Solomos had argued that the poet ‘should 
subjugate himself to the language of the people first and then, if he 
is able, conquer it’,?! an idea similar to the conception of the national 
poet as both superior and at the same time closely attached to ordinary 
people. This view of language combines the individual skill of the 
artist with his immersion in the linguistic repository of the nation, 
replicating the model of the national poet as both individualist and 
populist.?? 

In his response to Polylas, Zambelios argued that great poetry, 
reflecting its own historical period, constitutes and encapsulates the 
nation.? Art for him brings the artist and the poet closer to people, 
and even their exile cannot cancel out the national character of these 
artists, Ugo Foscolo being a case in point.” For Zambelios, Solomos 
was not very successful in adhering to the aspirations of his nation 
and turned increasingly towards Europe by adopting the cloudy 
mysticism of Wieland, Burger and Goethe which was incompatible 
with the lucidity of Greece.” A result of this turn towards German 
mysticism was ‘Lambros’ which was not a product of Greek inspiration 
as neither its myth nor its ethos is Greek.” 

The debate between the two Heptanisians had Solomos’s poetry 
as its starting point but their main disagreement concerned the role 
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of the national poet. Polylas saw him as a refined individual whose 
creations could have an impact on the sentiments and the imagination 
of the crowd; though their essence could only be revealed to a few 
trained minds." Zambelios, on the other hand, saw the national poet 
closer to the role of the folk artist who articulates collective experiences 
and feelings. 

Similar arguments would be voiced a few decades later in another 
debate concerning Solomos’s poetry. Yannis Apostolakis, on the one 
side, took Polylas’s romantic position to its limits by adopting Carlyle’s 
views on hero-worship and treating Solomos as a poet-hero,?* and 
Kostas Varnalis, on the other side, reiterated Zambelios's position 
from a Marxist standpoint. He argued that poetry cannot be judged 
separately from its context and this applies to Solomos's poetry in 
particular.” For Varnalis, although Solomos was not able to complete 
a great work, he belonged more to the European West than to the 
Greek East.3° Though Varnalis was positive about Solomos's poetic 
practice, his conclusion was devastating for the poet, for he argued 
that Solomos loved Greece more as an idea than as a reality. At that 
period, he continued, Greece was considered the common spiritual 
home of all people and, therefore, Solomos would have loved it even 
if he had not been Greek or the Greek nation had not existed.?! 

What emerges from these debates is a wider question regarding 
the extent to which the national poet is a creation of the nation or 
the nation is a creation of the poet. This question pertains to the 
general philosophical issue of the relationship between subject and 
object (i.e. reality or context). It is apparent that Polylas and Apostolakis 
espoused the romantic position and hence the supremacy of the 
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individual and the subjectivity of the poet. Zambelios and Varnalis, 
on the other hand, prioritized the context and the objective reality 
and this consequently led to the demotion of Solomos. 

These two debates focused mainly on the Greekness of Solomos 
and his relationship with Greek reality. Later approaches introduced 
a new parameter to the discussion by treating Solomos as both national 
and European poet, and showing the gradual process of the 
nationalisation of the poet. It seems to me that the emphasis on the 
European character of Solomos’s poetry does not aim at stressing his 
already known connections with European literatures (especially Italian 
and German) or his broad horizons, but seeks to tackle the more 
general problem of the relationship between the aesthetic and the 
national. The aesthetic refers to Solomos’s struggle with the language 
and the national to his struggle with the historical reality. 

It is interesting at this point to note Seferis’s view that Solomos is 
the first Greek poet who really belongs to the European poetic tradition 
as an equal among equals. Although Seferis did not write a single 
essay on Solomos, he argued that Solomos approached language with 
an awareness so sharp that not until Baudelaire and Mallarmé can 
something similar be found in Europe.*? Seferis put forward this argument 
in his essay on Erotokritos in 1946. That same year, Linos Politis gave 
a lecture in Athens entitled: ‘Solomos, a national and European poet'.? 

Politis sees the national poet as a visionary who leads and never 
follows, who is able to see clearly what others might vaguely sense. 
In this respect, he continued to some extent Polylas's conception of 
the national poet and tried to disengage the definition of the national 
poetry from its content by stressing the importance of the form and 
the emotional response of the audience. Quoting Solomos's view that 
the poet should present 'the treasure of his own individual mind, 
dressed in national clothes', Politis attempts to address the question 
of the relationship between content and form, aesthetic and national 
by describing Solomos as both a national and European poet. 
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Politis describes ‘The Cretan’ as the first national and lyric poem 
of Solomos, not so much because of its subject as because of its 
form. In this poem, it becomes clear how Solomos moves from Italian 
versification to the national fifteen-syllable line. In other words, he 
is the poet of the national form rather than of the national content, 
and in this way the aesthetic prevails over the historical. The corollary 
of this view is that he is not a national poet but a nationalized one, 
and thus he challenges the conception of the nation as essence. The 
national is not a being but a becoming, a process of apprenticeship 
and transformation; hence, probing into the essence of the nation is 
tantamount to questioning it. The national for Solomos, as he clearly 
said himself, was what is considered as such, not what is. Solomos 
is singled out by Politis as a national poet mainly through the form 
and not through the content. The form is national, but the content is 
personal. Solomos for him represents the transition from the European 
to the national and vice-versa, his redirection towards the nation being 
a metonymic gesture to bring forth the human and the universal. 

The view of Solomos as European poet reinforces his image as a 
strong personality** who does not imitate tradition but uses it to 
project himself through it, recreating it at the same time. Politis argues 
that Solomos does not cease to view Greece from the perspective of 
Europe? and in Zakynthos continues to live as a European by 
maintaining his Italian lifestyle.” This implies that Solomos's European 
identity is coterminous with his distance from Greek historical reality. 

National poets and musicians, particularly in central and eastern 
Europe, emerged by tapping into folk tradition and language. They 
were able to demonstrate their creative use of popular legends and 
myths without compromising the individuality of their genius. Solomos, 
by being bilingual and living in Italy and the Ionian islands, which 
were not then part of the Greek Kingdom, was able to demonstrate 
his familiarity with the Greek demotic tradition and at the same time 
to maintain his European detachment from the reality which produced 
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that tradition. He occupied, therefore, the borderline position of an 
outsider and in insider at the same time, essential for the role of a 
national poet. He gives the impression of being like a European 
traveller and Philhellene who embarks on a journey of discovery of 
Greek folk treasures. 

Solomos’s dual categorization as European and national poet 
highlights the predicament of Greek criticism and the attempts to 
reconcile the aesthetic (European) with the national (Greek). This 
predicament continues even today, judging from the following criticism 
by Yorgos Veloudis of Alexiou’s edition of Solomos’s poetry. He 
argues that Alexiou’s edition represents on the aesthetic level ‘a 
regression to the dated classicist ideal of the “completed” poetic 
oeuvre and on the ideological level the return to the nationalised 
“Solomos”, while Solomos himself during his mature Corfiot period 
had moved to the romantic — and modern — quest and the achievement 
of the “completed” through the “incomplete” and “fragmented” poetic 
work, having abandoned in his Zantiot youth the microcosm of the 
nation in order to embrace the romantic utopian vision of the 
Ecumenical’ ?? 

Alexiou, in his edition and in other studies on Solomos, predicates 
the poetic function upon the meaningful coherence of the poem and, 
in turn, upon its narrative sequence.?? The identification of meaningful 
coherence with poeticity is problematic, since lyricism, and not only 
surrealism as Alexiou implies, often undermines the narrative sequence 
of a poetic text, rendering it incomprehensible. In his truly 
commendable attempt to establish the coherence of Solomos's poems, 
Alexiou puts forward a narrative rather than a lyrical Solomos. In a 
sense, Alexiou's edition offers us not simply a new version of a 
number of Solomos's poems, but also a different way of reading his 
poetry. My feeling is that so far Solomos has been predominantly 
perceived as a lyric poet. In other words, he has been appreciated 
mostly in terms of his single lines or small lyrical groups of verses 
and less so in his whole poems. This also explains why he has 
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remained largely unstranslated. Solomos hovered on the borderline 
between epic and lyric, moving from youthful lyrics to ambitious 
narrative compositions and back again to short lyrics. By concentrating 
on the content rather than on the poetic manner, and stressing the 
historical reality, Alexiou’s edition in effect challenges the perception 
of Solomos as a lyric poet, presenting a more accessible, narrative 
and ultimately understandable Solomos. 

He claims that ‘Solomos had above all the sense of reality’? and 
talks about the ‘inviolable law of narrative composition’” in connection 
with ‘The Cretan’, stressing at the same time the importance of the 
logical structure along with the historical background of the poem.*! 
For him it is the experience of the historical events which forms the 
bedrock of poems such as ‘The Cretan’ and ‘The Free Besieged’, 
which are based on the imaginative reconstitution and recreation of 
historical events. Without this kind of historical approach and the 
poem's connection with a specific historical event, Solomos's work, 
according to Alexiou, cannot be fully grasped.^? The organic unity 
and poetic completion that Solomos desired as an abstract ideal and, 
therefore, could not achieve, are sought and constructed in Alexiou's 
edition by recourse to common sense and historical reality. Solomos, 
however, did not aim at representing history or communicating reality, 
but through a process of poetic distillation and aesthetic abstraction, 
at capturing their essence. 

By making reference to Edgar Allan Poe's ‘The Poetic Principle’, 
Alexiou also seems to adopt the connection between lyricism and 
fragmentariness suggested earlier by Linos Politis, who argued: 


What we call ‘fragments’ in essence are not even fragments; it would be 
preferable to call them ‘lyrical episodes’ or ‘lyrical units’. [...] Following the 
trend of his time, Solomos might have conceived ‘The Free Besieged’ as a 
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long epico-lyric poem. In reality, however, he did not proceed beyond these 
lyrical episodes.* 


Politis saw Solomos’s fragments as self-contained lyrical microcosms, 
with their own internal organization and justification.* For him each 
fragment of “The Free Besieged’ is completed in a lyrical sense, thus 
employing lyricism as a principle of autonomy and unity.** Although 
Politis’s views appear to contradict those of Alexiou, both converge 
on the idea of unity. The former, on a micro-level, emphasised the 
idea of lyrical unity, and the latter, on a macro-level, sought the 
overall narrative coherence of Solomos’s poems. Generally speaking, 
it could be argued that Alexiou’s views bring to the fore once again 
the question of Solomos’s lyricism. 

Alexiou tries to embody the historical reality of Solomos’s period 
in his poetry in a manner similar to that of Zambelios and Varnalis, 
who judged and measured his poetry against its historical context. 
In this respect, these three studies of Solomos, though substantially 
different in many ways and in scholarly competence, share a common 
historical approach and can be defined as such. There is, however, 
an important difference between the advocates of the historical 
approach to Solomos. Whereas Zambelios and Varnalis adopted a 
negative stance, Alexiou, in reviving this approach, recasts it to 
enhance Solomos’s attachment to the national reality. 

Earlier Palamas was not so positive either since he implicitly 
acknowledged a historical deficit in Solomos’s poetry and this explains 
why he often juxtaposed him with Valaoritis. The model of the national 
poet promoted by Palamas was a combination of Solomos’s lyricism 
and Valaoritis’s epic qualities, as becomes clear in his Prologue to 
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the Dodekalogos tou Gyftou. Although Palamas sees Solomos as a 
lyric poet and makes some important formal observations on his 
poetry, his approach is in essence historical, something which suited 
his aspiration to reinvent and fulfil his own model of national poetry. 

What bothered Palamas in Solomos’s poetry was fragmentariness, 
expressed indirectly through the metaphor of palaces and ruins,” and 
the apparent absence of meaning which is compensated for by the 
suggestiveness of sounds! as Palamas tries to find some sort of 
unifying principle in Solomos’s fragmented work. Through his wide 
reading of European literature, he is aware that representation is the 
defining feature of classicism, and in turn sees music as one of the 
main, if not the main, feature of romanticism and the hallmark of 
Solomos’s lyricism.? He presents Solomos as initially oscillating 
between classicism and romanticism, but at the end the musical 
lyricism wins over.? By reference to the abstract pervasiveness of 
music, Palamas defines Solomos’s poetry, and at the same time justifies 
its fragmentariness by finding a principle of coherence. 

In the poetry of Solomos, Palamas reads and recognizes his own 
dilemmas, that is to say, whether he should be more an abstract and 
lyric poet, or a representational and national one. And this dilemma 
is clearly expressed in the almost contradictory way he summarizes 
the features of Solomos’s poetry. 


This poetry is philosophical, and yet totally representational. Apparentiy 
objective, it is in other words completely immersed in the theory of the theme 
which develops; it is indifferent to the individual, it does not project the 
emotions of the subject, and yet it has nothing descriptive, nothing historical; 
it is idealistic poetry, namely in essence subjective. This poetry is universal, 
it is not wasted on the topical, it grew in the deep-shadowed garden of solitude 
as the flower of study, and yet is primarily social; it expresses the national 
ideals and its soul is the homeland. 


Palamas understands clearly the difficulty of a lyric poet who 
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wishes to become a national one but without some narrative or epic 
qualities. This perhaps accounts for why Palamas sees Valaoritis’s 
poetry or Markoras’s Orkos as a supplement to Solomos, thus producing 
the most coherent conception of a Greek national poet.? One could 
argue that both Polylas and Apostolakis faced a similar predicament 
which they tried to overcome by presenting Solomos as both an 
individualist and demotic poet, a lonely aristocratic poet-hero and a 
figure imbued with the aspirations and the songs of the national 
community. Palamas realised that Solomos on his own could not 
represent a convincing model of national poetry and in this way he 
tried, not always successfully as we will see below, to avoid the 
contradictions inherent in Polylas’s and Apostolakis’s attempts to 
reconcile two opposing images of Solomos. 

The studies by Polylas, Apostolakis, and to some degree Linos 
Politis and Yorgos Veloudis try to place Solomos’s poetry within the 
wider context of European romanticism, and by means of his 
presentation as a European or universal poet, they tend to employ an 
aesthetic approach, thus aestheticising the national through the universal 
or the European. The aesthetic character of this approach does not 
entail its flight from (literary) history. On the contrary, the main aim 
of this approach is to see Solomos as part of the wider romantic 
movement and as a representative of the ‘romantic agony’ which saw 
poetry as the artist’s desperate striving to overcome the incessant 
process of art and to achieve completion and the integration of opposites. 

Although there is a contextualist tendency in the aesthetic approach, 
by placing Solomos within the broader context of romantic poetics 
this trend ultimately serves the aim of demonstrating ‘the internal 
unity of the theoretical quest and the artistic realisation’ .*4 In other 
words, what is primarily sought is the internal consistency between 
romantic theory and artistic achievement, between the fragments of 
the Stochasmoi and the poetic fragments within Solomos’s oeuvre. 
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Hence, the aesthetic internal balance between stochasmos and poetic 
praxis relegates the attempt at contextualization to a subservient role. 
What is prioritized is the relationships and developments within a 
wider European textual and aesthetic universe. 

Among the advocates of the aesthetic approach to Solomos, Zisimos 
Lorentzatos and Stephanos Rozanis stand out. Lorentzatos tries to 
establish Solomos’s artistic individuality through form and makes no 
reference to his role as a national poet. For him, Solomos’s main 
problem and virtue is his struggle with expression,» and in order to 
show his contribution to modern Greek poetry, Lorentzatos 
concentrated mainly on aspects of form, and in particular on the 
question of synizesis, arguing that Solomos produced a synthesis in 
the third draft of ‘The Free Besieged’ of the two opposing traditions: 
the demotic which used synizesis extensively and the puristic which 
banned it.5° Solomos is seen by Lorentzatos as the precursor of ‘pure 
poetry," although in later texts he brings him closer to the Greek 
people and emphasizes his apprenticeship to the demotic tradition.** 

Rozanis also, with a number of studies on Solomos, tried to place 
him within the wider context of European romantic philosophy and 
poetic theory. In his view ‘The Free Besieged’ is a failed poem as 
Solomos tried to overcome the solitude of his soul and to reach out 
to the world by abolishing the conflict between the absolute 
individuality and the worldly or between the internalization of reality 
and the temporal. In Solomos's poem ‘the outside world remained 
an incomprehensible heap of incidents, the ideas of Nationality, 
Homeland and Greece vague figures without flesh, and language 
without signification’ .*° ‘The Free Besieged’ did not succeed in ‘writing 
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the soul’, they ‘remained a ghost, an unwritten longing for 
worldliness’. While Solomos failed to write a worldly poem with 
his "The Free Besieged’, he succeeded, however, in producing two 
fragmentary masterpieces “The Cretan’ and ‘Lambros’ as the best 
embodiments of the Romantic idea of the solitude of the soul. 

What emerges here is an implicit connection between romanticism, 
individualism, lyricism, fragmentation, and  Europeanism or 
universalism on the one hand and classicism, narrative coherence, 
historical reality and national poetry on the other. The first trend is 
represented in different forms and ways by Polylas, Apostolakis, 
Lorentzatos, Politis and more recently by Rozanis, and the other trend 
by Zambelios, Varnalis, Palamas and Alexiou. Some will certainly 
object to the lumping together of these different critics and scholars 
of Solomos, but it seems to me that a pattern is emerging in the 
approach to Solomos. Following this pattern, it could be argued that 
Solomos’s reception can be summarized as the conflict between the 
historical and the aesthetic approach, and the recent studies and debates 
between Alexiou and Veloudis in effect reinforce this conclusion. 

Where the aesthetic approach seeks a correspondence between 
romantic theory and the poetic fragment, the historical approach seeks 
a correspondence between poetic expression and the historical referent. 
The former is interested more in the internal unity and autonomy of 
the fragment, the latter focuses on representation, narrative coherence 
and meaningful associations. The aesthetic approach relies on the 
autotelic qualities of the lyric whereas the historical approach relies 
on the pragmatism of narrative. It has been said that narrative poems 
recount an event while lyrics strive to be an event.ó! A metaphor 
based on Rozanis’s view that for Solomos there is no beautiful body, 
but beautiful limbs severed from the body,? can be employed to 
distinguish the aesthetic approach and its insistence on the autonomy 
of the poetic limbs-fragments from the historical one which places 
the emphasis on the organic coordination of the body-poem. 
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In order to avoid misunderstandings, this pattern can be seen as 
moving across an axis, the two extremes of which are occupied by 
Apostolakis on the one hand and Zambelios and Varnalis on the other. 
The other scholars and critics can be placed in the intervening space, 
some (Polylas, Lorentzatos, Rozanis) closer to the aesthetic pole and 
others (Palamas, Alexiou) to the historical one. There are also those 
who try to reconcile the two positions, as is the case with Politis, 
who viewed Solomos as both national and European, or Veloudis, 
who tends to conflate his consideration of Solomos as a European 
and romantic poet with his historical and ideological anxieties. 
Obviously, differences among the various scholars and critics of 
Solomos exist and there is no intention on my part to gloss over 
them nor to obscure important scholarly and editorial issues; 
nevertheless, it seems to me that a pattern can be established which 
has wider implications regarding Solomos’s perception as a national 
and narrative or European and lyric poet. 

Solomos has often been perceived as the father of lyric poetry in 
modern Greece. However, his early or late short lyrics cannot be seen 
as his best poems, nor do his reception and scholarly treatment suggest 
so far that he can easily and strictly be classified as either a lyric or 
as a narrative poet. This difficulty of placing Solomos clearly and 
squarely at the forefront of lyric poetry can be seen in the views of 
Elytis. In his essay on Romanos the Melodist (written in 1975 but 
published in 1986), Elytis makes a distinction between 'prismatic' 
and 'flat' poetry, using Pindar, Romanos the Melodist and Kalvos as 
examples of the former, and Cavafy and Seferis for the latter, tracing 
its origin in Western modernist poetry.9 Accordingly, Elytis implies 
that prismatic poetry has more genuine Greek credentials and is a 
more authentic expression of Greek poetics. Prismatic poetry relies 
for poetic effect on the part rather than on the whole, on kernels and 
small radiant units which retain their poetic quality even if they are 
removed from the body of the poem. On the other hand, the flat type 
of poetry is based on the narrative linear sequence whereby, if the 
poem were broken up, the fragments could not maintain their poetic 
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autonomy. They simply become ordinary phrases and expressions. 

This distinction between the two types of poetry can be traced 
back to 1941 in Elytis’s essay on Kalvos and his lyric boldness, 
where he argues that Kalvos and Cavafy occupy the two extremes 
within the poetic realm, while the folk songs, Solomos, Palamas and 
Sikelianos occupy the centre.“ This kind of classification of Greek 
poets corresponds to a similar one within European poetry where 
Rimbaud and Lautréamont can be placed at one end and Ezra Pound 
and T.S. Eliot at the other, with Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmé and 
Valéry covering the middle ground. In the same essay he makes a 
further point by describing Solomos as classical and Kalvos as pre- 
classical, a description corresponding to the three stages of art: the 
pre-classical, when art is more dynamic and bold, the classical, when 
it becomes balanced and measured, and the post-classical when it 
ends in being stilted and conservative.© 

As is evinced in the above, Solomos is not placed by Elytis at the 
forefront of prismatic/lyric poetry. On the contrary, he is seen as more 
conservative than Kalvos, belonging somewhere between the two 
types of poetry outlined above. This treatment of Solomos is indeed 
surprising, considering that prismatic poetry can function both as a 
whole and in its parts, namely as autonomous ‘lyric fragments’, which 
are similar to what Linos Politis calls Solomos’s ‘lyric units’ or ‘lyric 
episodes’. Moreover, Solomos is the poet to whom Elytis appears to 
be very close.® Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that Elytis 
did not consider Solomos either as a precursor of lyricism or of 
modernist poetry in Greece as he considered Kalvos to be. 
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Solomos’s poetry has been described by Polylas as ‘an incessant 
attempt to efface his personality within absolute truth’, and more 
recently by Lorentzatos as an escape form personality. In this respect, 
Solomos’s poetic universe is not self-centred or self-referential but 
self-effacing, while in his mature poetry the poetic self is not 
foregrounded, instead the universal and the national overshadows the 
personal and the temporal.® The acceptance of these views suggests 
that Solomos’s poetry can hardly be defined as lyric, namely as the 
expression of his individuality. But is the case so clear-cut? Although 
the lyrical first person is absent from the mature poetry of Solomos 
and the personal experience seems to be subsumed under the national 
or general human condition, the matter, as I said at the beginning, 
is indeed more complex than it appears to be. Solomos’s poems 
dramatize the tension between the individual and the collective pathos, 
the lyric and the narrative mode of expression, the real and the ideal, 
and thus he defies facile generic classifications in the way in which 
aesthetic approaches on the one hand, and historical approaches on 
the other, directly or indirectly have tried to do. 

At this point the question arises as to whether other contemporary 
poets see him as the leading representative of lyricism in Greece. In 
this respect one can tentatively posit a historical typology of lyricism 
in Greece by distinguishing three main types: the metaphysical or 
romantic lyricism of Solomos, the exuberant lyricism of Sikelianos 
and Elytis, and the melancholic, elegiac lyricism of Karyotakis and 
other interwar poets. Do all these three kinds of lyricism appeal 
equally to younger poets? It has been argued that Karyotakis and 
Solomos are the most popular figures among the poets of the so- 
called generation of the 1970s.9 On the other hand, contemporary 
lyric poetry in Greece, either in terms of metre and form (sonnet) or 
in terms of the poetic mood, presents more affinities with Karyotakis 
than with Solomos. A characteristic example is Dionysis Kapsalis's 
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collection MzraAdvrec kaí Weptotdoeic (1997) which uses as its 
epigraph Solomos's line ‘Més or& xapauata ovxvá, koi uéc OTH 
ueonuépia? from ‘The Free Besieged’, but when it comes to his 
poem entitled *Avpiouóc', the connection with Karyotakis is obvious 
and there is hardly any trace of Solomos. 

Lyricism in Greece has tacitly been associated with a muted, 
introverted protest and this explains why it has been identified with 
the interwar poets. Solomos and Kalvos, on the other hand, have 
been associated with a lofty, idealistic stance and their poetry served 
to construct or represent an ideal image of Greece against what is 
perceived to be the contemporary moral debasement. Both poets in 
a way have been used as a measure to judge the moral, social and 
political failures of the present. In this respect, Solomos in particular 
has been seen more as a national figure than a lyric poet. He has 
been used in contemporary Greek literature as the ethical paradigm 
to castigate the present and to highlight the contrast between the real 
and the ideal as the cases of Maro Douka's novel Eic rov mato TNG 
&iKÓvac and the poem ‘H reAevraía hopa’” by Yiannis Patilis 
testify. In these texts Solomos's poetry is identified with an apocalyptic 
vision or an elevated moral ground which is contrasted with a blighted 
reality and a disillusioning present. In these writers the aesthetic 
approach of the critics is transformed into a moral and ideal stance."! 
Solomos is not related so much to an aesthetic problem as to a moral 
crisis, although one could claim that the lyric is now expressed in a 
different form through this ethical paradigm and icon, representing 
the ideal but elusive model for the nation. 

The outcome of this review of the reception of Solomos is that he 
has been hailed as a national and lyric poet, but at the same time 
this image has been put into question by contradictory claims such 
as the insistence on romantic individualism and his European 
detachment, or on the narrative cohesion of his poetry and its 
celebration of the Greek national struggle. On the one hand, he has 
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been connected to Greek (historical) reality, and on the other this 
connection has been denied by his presentation as a universal symbol 
and moral paradigm. Solomos’s reception suffers from an inherent 
contradiction which primarily stems from the confusion regarding the 
relationship of the aesthetic with the national and the identification 
of meaning with poeticity. This suggests that the joint treatment of 
Solomos as the national poet of Greece and its greatest lyric poet is 
problematic and not convincingly argued. 

The notion of national poetry often suggests something monumental, 
unquestionable and venerated over the years, instilled through 
education into the minds of the readers from their youth. It also 
presupposes a kind of instructive role accompanied by an obligation 
on the part of the readers to accept its status as such. On the other 
hand, Solomos’s poetry allows a high degree of freedom to the reader 
who can even construct out of his manuscripts his/her own version 
of his poetry. This raises the following questions. First, to what 
extent is the idea of national poetry as a paradigmatic or axiomatic 
text and a stable institution compatible with this textual fluidity and 
openness to the reader's constructive and interpretive powers? 
Secondly, does narrative poetry impose more restrictions on the 
reader's freedom than the vagueness of meaning and the associative 
suggestiveness of lyricism, making the latter less appropriate for the 
role of national poetry? The experimentation in form, the lability of 
meaning, the constant consideration of alternatives, and the quest for 
perfection might be some of the reasons for Solomos's consideration 
as a great poet, but perhaps are not constituent components or even 
go against the concept of the national poet which seems to require 
stability of form and meaning, qualities supported and enhanced by 
narrative coherence or historical representation and not by textual 
fluidity, fragmentariness or lyrical suggestiveness. 

The parallel reference to Solomos as national and lyric poet does 
not seem to tie in with both the individualist romantic theory and 
the mimetic contextualist approach respectively. The adoption of the 
romantic approach, with the emphasis on the expression of the 
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individual, will be more compatible with Solomos as a lyric poet 
while the historical, contextualist approach, as more mimetic, could 
better fit Solomos’s image as a national poet. It could, therefore, be 
argued that just as the mimetic and the romantic approach (or the 
mirror and the lamp to use M.H. Abrams’s classic title) seem to be 
mutually exclusive historically, similarly the consideration of Solomos 
as simultaneously a lyric and a national poet can be seen to be 
incompatible, too; unless the national poet is perceived in the mode 
of Polylas and Apostolakis as a powerful individual and poet-hero 
who fashions the national rather than being fashioned by it. 
Nevertheless, most of Solomos’s Greek critical approaches could not 
reproduce on the level of criticism his skilful combination of genres 
and modes of writing, and for this reason his presentation as both 
national and lyric poet appears flawed and unjustifiable. 

It also has to be said that the notion of the national poet gave the 
opportunity to some critics to combine the mimetic with the romantic 
theories as Palamas does in the following definition of the national 
poet which he applied to Solomos: ‘The national poet is not the poet 
who chose the historical or the social ideals of his country as the theme 
of his work, but he who is able to leave a deep mark on them, the 
mark of his individual soul’ .”? It can be argued, then, that definitions 
such as the above have given the opportunity to Greek critics to conflate 
rather awkwardly the issues of the social purpose of poetry and the 
individuality of the artist and to combine notions of narrative and 
lyrical poetry, particularly in the case of Solomos. Accordingly, the 
concept of the national poet, which has largely been associated with 
Solomos, has not helped Greek criticism to formulate a clear position 
regarding the relationship between poetry, society and the individual 
artist. One could maintain that Solomos is Greece's national poet mainly 
because his case represents and typifies the linguistic struggles, the 
cultural uncertainties and the literary anxieties of his nation. 

At its inception the idea of the national poet represented the best 
amalgamation of nationalism and romanticism. And it is this 
combination which might explain the endurance of the concept 
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throughout this century. The historical and the aesthetic approaches 
to Solomos, although often opposed to each other, sustained in effect 
his image as national poet since they supported the two basic 
components of this constructed image: the celebration of the national 
struggle and the demotic literary and linguistic tradition on the one 
hand, and the romantic belief in the genius of the great and lonely 
artist on the other. It was the latter with its aesthetic, idealistic and 
European dimensions which prevented the former from sliding into 
ethnocentrism and ultra-patriotism. This delicate balance, which 
worked well in constructing Solomos’s image, did not work so 
successfully in the case of other Greek poets who have been described 
as national. 

In Solomos’s case the concept of the national poet required its 
aesthetic justification. The patriotic and the national needed some 
sort of aesthetic counterbalance and hence Solomos as a national poet 
has been endowed with different aesthetic or moral qualifications. 
Initially, as the views of Polylas, Apostolakis and Palamas suggest, 
the qualifying feature of the national poet was the idea of an individual 
genius. The idea of the national bard as a lonely individual and a 
great genius survived for a long time as we have seen in the case of 
Linos Politis, but increasingly the aesthetic acquired a European 
dimension and Solomos was seen as a precursor of pure poetry 
(Lorentzatos and Seferis). Earlier, the struggle with language or form 
was not highlighted and the poet was simply identified with the ‘living 
voice of his nation’ (Polylas). Later, however, formal innovation and 
the struggle with language were foregrounded as Solomos’s association 
with the ‘romantic agony’ grew. From Polylas’s emphasis on the close 
and unproblematic connection between Solomos’s poetry and the 
voice of the nation, we gradually move to Seferis’s perception of his 
poetry as a struggle with the nightmare of poetic expression. The 
aesthetics of the great genius is transformed into the aesthetics of 
form and linguistic agony and thus the aesthetic dimension of the 
national poet changes. The third aspect of Solomos as a national poet 
is his treatment by later writers as the genuine representative of the 
ideal moral standards of the nation. It is interesting that this moral 
approach to Solomos coincides with his demise as an influential lyric 
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poet. These three qualifications suggest that the concept of the national 
poet attributed to Solomos was not always the same, but was modified 
according to the aesthetic trends of each period. 

In the same vein, one could argue that the description of Solomos 
as a lyric poet functions as the overall aesthetic supplement to the 
notion of national poetry. This combination, however, demands some 
explanation. The lyric is seen as a purely subjective form and is 
characterised by ‘the concealment of the poet’s audience from the 
poet,’ in other words, it entails the exclusion of a community. It 
also promotes the idea of autotelic subjectivity and monological 
autonomy.’> Narrative, and by extension national poetry, on the other 
hand, cultivates and creates an intersubjective space, being more an 
open than a closed form. Applying here a distinction used to 
differentiate epic from lyric, one could say that the lyric is to national 
poetry what prayer is to sermon.7ó 

In discussing the tension between narrative and lyric, Solomos’s 
transition from the ‘overt multilingualism’ of the youthful satires to 
the ‘apparent monolingualism’ of his mature poetry should be taken 
into account. Does this transition from the heteroglossia of his early 
poetry, which effects his own socially stratified urban society to ‘a 
single, pure Greek voice which is spoken by no real community at 
all, but belongs to the imagined ideal organic community of the 
besieged inhabitants of Missolonghi' 7 suggest a movement from 
narrative to lyric? Is there any connection between the linguistic 
monoglossia of the mature poetry and the monologism of the lyric? 

Traditionally, Romantic literature has been equated with lyric 
consciousness. In the case of Solomos this equation has not been fully 
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supported either by his critical reception or by the concept of national 
poetry.” The national poet assumes and addresses a community or a 
nation of readers, the lyric poet normally pretends to be talking to 
himself by turning his back on his listeners. In theory, national poetry 
tends to be more narrative and social while lyric poetry is more 
subjective, spontaneous and anti-social. Hence, the two categories of 
poetry seem to be at odds with each other, producing an uncomfortable 
juxtaposition of the national with the lyric which raises the question 
whether on the critical level a convincing and subtle combination of 
modes and approaches can be achieved similar to that which Solomos 
had achieved in his poetry. To what extent can we talk about the 
lyricization of the national or the nationalisation of the lyric? 

It can be argued that the individuality associated with lyric poetry 
can be found in the supplementary notions accompanying Solomos’s 
image as a national poet. Critics and scholars have tried to imitate 
Solomos’s epic-lyric mixed style and invested the notion of the national 
poet with different ‘lyrical’ accessories which can be qualified by 
three different epithets: heroic, on the basis of the notions of the 
poet-hero and the great individual genius; aesthetic, on the basis of 
his treatment as a precursor of European literary trends (pure poetry) 
or his unique, among Greek poets, relationship with the European 
romantic movement; and moral with reference to his emblematic 
status as the lonely and uncorrupted symbol of a subliminal, pure 
and innocent social order. The lyric Solomos was appended or 
subordinated to the national Solomos in order to boost his image as 
a charismatic and exceptional individual. In this way, the critical 
discourse introduces and reinforces his personality dissociated from 
his poetry, making possible his dual consideration as a lyric, subjective 
poet and a national, public figure. The lyric has been identified with 
the ideal and the moral; the national with the pragmatic and the 
historical. 

As we have seen above, the national character of the lyric was not 
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always undisputed; sometimes it was presented as a more genuine 
Greek form (Elytis), but more often it was associated with European 
romanticism. Therefore, the lyric perception of Solomos could not 
easily guarantee him the status of national poet. Even when the lyric 
identity of Solomos was pronounced, particularly by Linos Politis, it 
was not elaborated or developed in a convincing manner. Solomos's 
lyricism was compromised and neutralised and as a consequence his 
legacy suffered.” The attempt by the critics to demonstrate that 
Solomos fused Greek literary tradition with European romanticism, 
narrative with lyric poetry, worked well on the level of literary history, 
but it did not serve his image as a lyric poet well nor did it fully 
justify his title as the father of modern Greek lyricism. His critical 
reception demonstrates that his recognition as a lyric poet was not 
on an equal footing with his presentation as a national one. 

The often-quoted proclamation of Solomos as a national poet 
requires some explanation and justification today. What are the reasons 
for which he is still regarded a national poet? Is it because the Greek 
national anthem is based on his verses or some of his poems echo 
the Greek War of Independence, encapsulating the ideals of freedom 
and selfless idealism? Yet, one wonders to what extent this appellation 
of Solomos is based on literary or non-literary criteria. Either way, 
literary tastes and values as well as conceptions of the nation have 
changed dramatically over the years; therefore a clear (re)definition 
of the notions of the national, European or universal poet is required, 
if we continue to use these terms.®° In the past Solomos criticism 
was associated with a clearer conception of the function of poetry 
and the definition of the role of the national poet. Today, although 
the same terms are still employed, the picture is far from clear. The 
discussion or appropriation of Solomos's poetry is not accompanied 
by clear views or serious thinking as to how these terms are defined 
and understood within the contemporary critical discourse. 
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The reception of Solomos centred around his perception as either 
a national or European poet, lyric or narrative, romantic or pragmatist 
— and sometimes as both — appears to reflect the debate about the 
formation of the Greek state and the orientation of its society. To 
what extent is the Greek state the result of the struggle for Independence 
or the product of European intervention? Should the individual or 
the nation constitute the hallmark and the focal point of Greek society? 
Does the fact that the questions concerning Solomos have not been 
resolved suggest that the wider issues have not been resolved either? 
Although there are no easy answers to the above questions, it seems 
to me that being a national and a lyric poet at the same time sounds 
incongruent at least in the Greek context. Can one become a national 
poet without a grand or master narrative? There was no way for 
Cavafy or Karyotakis to become national poets in the same way that 
Palamas with his Dodekalogos tou Gyftou or Elytis with his Axion 
Esti could claim that role. Following the example of Solomos, the 
last two tried to combine the lyric with the narrative (epic) by replacing 
the lyric either with an anarchic individuality (Palamas) or with 
autobiography (Elytis), thus producing mainly narrative poems with 
a strong individual element, but at the same time sacrificing the lyric 
to a national narrative. In the end, the roles of national and lyric poet 
appear to be incompatible, thus demanding the redefinition of national 
poetry today and the rethinking of the genealogy of lyricism in Greece. 
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Westernisation in the 
eighteenth-century Ottoman 
empire: how far, how fast? 
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Abstract 


A long-cherished assumption in standard periodisations of Ottoman history 
holds that Westernisation in the Ottoman empire had its beginnings in the 
early eighteenth century. According to the traditional view, the effects of the 
European Enlightenment began to be felt in the Ottoman empire with the 
establishment of the Muteferrika Press in 1727, gained pace as the century 
progressed and achieved a kind of culmination under the rule of the would- 
be reformist sultan Selim III (reigned 1789-1807). This study examines the 
evidence for the broader reception of Western, especially secular, ideas at 
the community level among various of the principal population groups (both 
Christian and Muslim) of the empire, and attempts a reassessment of the 
pace of Westernisation divorced from the usual Istanbul-centric and court- 
centred framework of analysis. 


In focusing on the eighteenth century as an era of change, emphasis 
has long been placed on various parameters of the intellectual and 
aesthetic ‘revolution’, dated by many from the early years of the 
century when Istanbul experienced a brief period of relaxation and 
experimentation known as the Tulip Era (1718-1730).! In the present 
paper we will argue that while the Ottomans were not unaware of 
developments in the contemporary West, for most of the century it is 
premature to speak even of any significant western influence or impact, 
while wholesale importation and implementation of western ideas 
clearly dates from later epochs of Ottoman history. Indeed, when the 
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Ottomans did begin their institutionalised response to the challenge 
of the West in the 1770s with the creation of entities such as the 
Hendeshane-i Hiimayun, founded in 1773, it is clear that these entities 
themselves were not truly European imports but hybrid creations 
bearing a distinctly Ottoman mark which the superficial veneer of 
European-style organisational structure masked only imperfectly. 

Aside from its potential for contributing to the debate concerning 
the proper periodisation for westernisation and modernisation in the 
Ottoman empire, the paper is also concerned with the broader question 
of the effective causes which prompted, and the operative processes 
which guided, cultural and social change in the early modern Ottoman 
empire. There is a longstanding assumption regarding cultural develop- 
ment among the Turks during the various phases of their history that 
change derived not from spontaneous action or indigenous causes, but 
developed as the reaction to a superior culture which impinged upon 
it from the outside. Thus, both regarding the threat of Sinification among 
the Uyghur Turks of Inner Asia during the eighth and ninth centuries 
and the prospect of European influence over the Ottoman Turks in the 
Balkans and western Asia Minor in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the explanation for cultural change has commonly been sought 
in external agency or the collision of opposing cultures. Viewed from 
this common perspective, the shifting of cultural orientations becomes 
easily attributable to the success of the victorious superior culture (the 
external force) in supplanting a backward and primitive lesser culture 
(the indigenous forces). While it is proper to view the collision of 
cultures as prompting self-examination and even some degree of re- 
evaluation of traditional values, the assumption that in the eighteenth- 
century Ottoman empire European culture easily or automatically 
displaced indigenous cultures is, to say the least, problematic. 

By the early 1880s, the time from which so-called ‘radical 
westernisation' in the Ottoman empire is often said to date,’ the 


2. See S. Mardin, ‘Super westernization in urban Life in the Ottoman empire in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century' in P. Benedict (ed.), Turkey: Geographic and 
Social Perspectives (Leiden 1974) 403-46. The term used by Mardin in the Turkish 
version of the same article was aşırı batilagma which is perhaps closer to radical 
westernisation than to super westernisation. 
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political consciousness and cultural trajectory of, for example, the 
Greeks, who inhabited the territories inherited by the Ottomans after 
1300, stretched back many centuries, at least to the time of the Great 
Legislator Justinian (527-565 AD).? For their part, the eighteenth- 
century Turks traced their imperial heritage to two distinct bygone 
Golden Ages of their own or their predecessors’ imperial pasts. The 
most immediate of these was the reign of the Ottoman Sultan Siileyman 
I (1520-1566). The other frame of reference for Ottoman Turks, 
historically remote but bearing equal weight and symbolic importance, 
was the time of the early Abbasid Caliphs. Harun al-Rashid (786-809), 
fifth in line of succession to Abbasid Caliphal authority, was sanctified 
and heroised by the Ottomans as the last true representative of ‘pure’ 
(i.e. as yet uncorrupted) Islamic traditions of rule. 

For centuries both Ottoman Greeks and Ottoman Turks had remained 
faithful to their respective cultural heroes and clung to their respective 
myths. Each of them also resisted with equal tenacity the relinquishing 
of their respective cultural illusions. The adoption of European 
substitutes by either at the first dawn of closer rapprochement in the 
early decades of the eighteenth century, before much cultural 
interpenetration had yet transpired, was a painful, slow and very often 
reluctant process. 

There is much discussion among neo-Marxists and other historians 
who chose to focus their attention on changing material conditions 
in the empire as to the significance of increasing commercialisation 
and the rise of a mercantile bourgeoisie in the towns of the Balkans 
and the Aegean littoral during the eighteenth century. Some scholars 
believe there exists a direct correlation between these economic strands 
and the development of a ‘secular outlook’ and weltanschauung in 
particular sectors of eighteenth-century Ottoman society, especially 
among members of the Ottoman minority communities, the zimmis. 
It is undeniable that the tastes and preferences of these newly emerging 


3. J.F. Haldon, ‘Society, state and law’ in J.F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh 
Century: The Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge 1990) ch. 7: 254-80; see in 
particular 255-8 on the canonisation of sixth-century Justinian law in later imperial 
epochs. 
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urban and provincial social élites who increasingly usurped the role 
of the imperial centre in the realm of patronage of learning and the 
arts had a noteworthy influence on cultural development. But the 
assumption that their growing interest and involvement in these spheres 
led to the immediate and universal transformation of culture or resulted 
in the complete disruption of previous patterns of patronage or 
displacement of former patrons needs further investigation. For the 
vast majority, religious affiliation and spiritual loyalties were neither 
easily nor unreservedly abandoned. 

Among a whole range of habits, traditions and beliefs — each of 
which was in its own way difficult to shed — perhaps the most 
difficult to renounce was religious faith. The exchange of religious 
faith for a ‘secular outlook’ continued to be regarded by many as an 
unequal and undesirable exchange. The social, ethnic and religious 
identity of the ‘many’ who felt this way was as diverse as it was all- 
inclusive. It is important to remember that most Christians were no 
more eager than their Muslim brethren to embrace secular philosophy 
in any of its forms. 


The genesis of the westernisation debate 

Though it must certainly have been used in print earlier, it is likely 
that it is thanks to an article published in 1940 by a prominent Turkish 
historian, Enver Ziya Karal, that the term westernisation, or in Ziya 
Bey’s terms garblilasma, gained currency in modern historiography.^ 
In a pre-twentieth century context, before the writings of modernists 
such as Ziya Gókalp (1876-1924), the concept of westernisation would 
more likely have been used as a term of revilement or in a satirical 
vein than in an admiring sense.? In Karal's estimation, westernisation 


4. EZ. Karal, ‘Tanzimattan evvel garphlagma hareketleri (1718-1839)' in Tanzimat I: 
Yüzüncü yıldönümü münasebetile (Istanbul 1940) 13-30. 

5. See in particular E. Sónmez, Turkish Women in Turkish Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century (Leiden 1960), which satirises the superficially Europeanised 'grandes dames' 
of late nineteenth-century Istanbul, and S. Toker, Hüseyn Rahmi Gürpinarun 
romanlainda alafranga tipler (Izmir 1990). In the latter book Toker analyses Gürpinar's 
novel $'ik first published in 1888, whose stock characters still serve today as prototypical 
examples of shallow and hypocritical imitation of the West by Turkish social elites 
of yesterday and today. 
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— in a positive as opposed to pejorative sense — was detectable in 
the eighteenth-century Ottoman empire in seven distinct spheres 
ranging from military and administrative affairs to cultural and 
intellectual activities. While Karal makes cursory reference to 
developments during the Tulip Age at the beginning of the century, 
the bulk of his evidence is drawn from the reign of Selim III who 
took the throne in 1789. At the time of Selim’s accession the century 
was nearly over and Selim’s policies, aimed at renewal (teceddiid), 
were, initially at least, as much dictated by military expedience during 
the 1789 to 1792 Russo-Ottoman wars as by any long-term concerns. 
Karal also made a point in his essay of mentioning the attractiveness 
of European material culture which in the eighteenth-century context 
meant French goods, furnishings and everyday household objects 
(miinis şeyler). It appears that Karal was convinced of the 
transformatory power of these simple domestic icons. 

Today in Turkey opinion is divided as to whether western influence 
per se was and is a good or bad thing, as can readily be judged from 
the titles of some revisionist works published in recent years. The 
following list, given in chronological order of appearance, will give 
some indication of the differing opinions and sympathies of the 
modern Turks: Kügükómer (1969), Düzenin Yabanciagmasi: 
Batilagma (Subversion of the Natural Order: Westernization]; Kabakh 
(1971), Kültür Emperializmi: Manevi Sömürgecilik [Cultural 
Imperialism: Spiritual Colonization]; Doğan (1975), Batilagma Ihaneti 
[The Treason of Westernization]; Sırma (1988), Tanzimatin 
Gótürdükleri [What the Tanzimat has taken away from Us]; Kahraman, 


6. Karal, 'Garplilagma' 20. 

7. See I. Kügükómer, Düzenin Yabancilasmasi; Batlagma (istanbul, 1969); A. 
Kabaklı, Kültür Emperializmi: Manevi Sómürgecilik (n.p., 1971); D.M. Dogan, Batilasma 
Ihaneti (Istanbul, 1975); A.S. Sırma, Tanzimatin Gotiirdiikleri (istanbul 1988). Also 
of relevance to the ongoing debate concerning the pros and cons of westernisation is 
Ibrahim Hilmi (Tüccarzade)'s essay, Avrupalagmak: Felaketlerimizin Esbabi 
[Westernization: the Cause of Our Undoing] (Istanbul! 1332/1916). On the latter see 
M. Seyfettin Özege, Eski Harflerle Basılmış Türkce Eserler Kataloğu 5 vols. (Istanbul, 
1971-1982) 1: 91 (no. 1315). 
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Türkiyenin Boyun Ağrıları [Turkey's Pain in the Neck].5 In the remarks 
which follow I will make no attempt to judge whether westernisation 
itself acted as a positive or negative force in the transformation of 
eighteenth-century Ottoman society, but merely to fix realistic 
boundaries showing its actual range of influence. 

Ottoman exposure to the West, after brief episodes in which 
Hungarian and French renegades were employed to establish the 
printing press on the one hand and an up-to-date corps of bombardiers 
on the other, became regular and sustained only during the last quarter 
of the century when European states gained the right of navigation 
in the Black Sea and Danube. Bernard Lewis, who has studied the 
political language of Islam, takes careful note of the fact that abstract 
notions of western governance such as liberty and independence 
(serbestiyet) or political freedom (hiirriyet) did not enter the Ottoman 
vocabulary, let alone practical application, until the 1790s.? The 
application of such notions to the events of earlier decades constitutes 
a serious distortion of historical realities. The judgement of Karal,!° 
and, after him, Niyazi Berkes," that the Ottomans' political thinking 
after the 1720s was informed by a yeni zihniyet or ‘new mentality’, 
falsely attributes the values and understanding of the Tamzimat era 
to men living in an age where such ideas had no relevance or even 
meaning. In particular, Berkes’s insistence on evaluating the question 
of westernisation in the eighteenth-century Ottoman empire in terms 
of a struggle between progressives (ilericis) and traditionalists (gericis) 
really begs the question. Such approaches to the events of the early 
eighteenth century constitute a text-book example of the kind of 
historical fallacy that Herbert Butterfield warned about in his famous 
essay on the Whig Interpretation of History in which he says: ‘the 


8. See K. Karaman, Türkiyenin boyun ağrıları (Istanbul 1991), p. 18, where he 
cites a poem by the Tanzimat era traditionalist Ziya Paga in which the poet mocks 
the concept of modernism and modernisation by use of the repeating refrain *yeni 
ciktÜ [‘It has [just] been dreamed up']. For Ziya’s biography, see ‘Ziyaeddin Abdülhamid 
Pasa’, Mehmed Süreyya, Sicill-i Osman? (4 vols. Istanbul 1308-1315) 3: 238-39. 

9. B. Lewis, The Political Language of Islam (Chicago 1988) 111, 157 (n. 39). 

10. Karal, ‘Garphlasma’ 19. 
11. N. Berkes, Türk Diisiiniinde Ban Sorunu (Ankara 1975) 17-30. 
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study of the past with one eye, so to speak, upon the present is the 
source of all sins and sophistries in history, starting with the simplest 
of them, the anachronism."? 

As one example of the mistaken attribution of both motive and 
effect to the early eighteenth-century Ottoman efforts in the realm 
of diplomacy, Mehmed Said Efendi's mission to Stockholm in 1733 
provides a useful reminder of the Ottomans' limited aims. As is well 
known, it was not until after 1792 that the Ottomans began to establish 
permanent embassies in Europe. It should be remembered that the 
scope, methods and purposes of Ottoman diplomacy prior to the 
1790s remained cast in a very traditional mould. In the accounts of 
these early missions to Europe one is really very hard-pressed to find 
much evidence among the Ottomans of the reciprocal of the 
contemporary European phenomenon of ‘Turcomanie’.'? Said's mission 
to Sweden was only to discuss terms for the repayment of military 
loans extended to Charles XII during his period of exile in the Ottoman 
empire between 1709 and 1714 and prospects for future military co- 
operation against Russia. The first words out of his mouth were not 
wonderment at the natural beauties of this strange land or anticipation 
of his reception by the Swedes, but an impassioned declaration of 
the steadfastness and purity of his Islamic faith expressed not in 
Turkish but in Arabic: 


12. H. Butterfield, the Whig Interpretation of History (London 1931) (reprinted New 
York 1965) 31-2. 

13. It was not before the era of the Young Turks (1908-1918) that the Ottomans 
began to write in similarly adulatory terms about their counterparts in western society. 
See, as an example of early twentieth-century Ottoman admiration for western 
technological and especially industrial advancement, the letters of Cenab ‘Şehabeddin 
(1870-1934) written during a wartime visit to Germany and later collected and published 
under the title Avrupa Mektupları [Letters from Europe] (Istanbul 1335/1919). On 
Sehabeddin as a literary figure, much influenced by contemporary western trends in 
writing, see F. Iz's article in Encyclopedia of Islam, New Edition 9 vols. (Leiden 
1960-1997), (hereafter cited as EP) 2: 439-40. It goes without saying that the esprit 
du temps which animated Ottoman intellectual and literary creativity during Mehmed 
Said Paga's heyday in the 1730s was something fundamentally different. for a brief 
survey of Mehmed Said’s career in public service, see F.R. Unat, Osmanlı Sefirleri 
ve Sefaretnameleri (Ankara 1968) 70-2. 
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‘awda‘tu fiki ‘ayyatuha-l-’ardu shahadati ‘anna 14-ilaha ‘illa-l-lah, wa-'anna 
Muhammadan ‘abduhu wa-rasüluhu, fa ishhadi fi yavmi-l-qiyamati.'^ 


(I trust in you o land [as I step now in infidel soil] that you will bear witness 
to my profession of true faith as a Muslim when I testify ‘there is no God 
but God himself and Muhammad is his servant and messenger’, and that you 
will stand witness to this profession on the Day of Judgement [when the dead 
will all rise from their graves to stand in judgement before God, each defended 
by the prophet of his own creed].} 


Said’s account of the embassy presented to the grand vizier upon his 
return to Istanbul makes scant reference to anything outside the realm 
of fiscal and military affairs. It probably accurately reflects the 
motivating spirit behind, and atmosphere in which, the discussions 
were conducted. The mission itself was, like most others, of relatively 
short duration, and travel time to and from his destination accounted 
for fully 70 per cent of the 327 days between embarkation and return 
to Istanbul.'^ Before the establishment of permanent embassies in the 
1790s, the harsh realities of travel and rather formal protocol 
requirements placed considerable constraints on Ottoman diplomats. 
Their observation of European civilisation and willingness and ability 
to engage in casual contact were necessarily rather limited. In actuality 
it was not until after the establishment of the terciime odasi by 
Mahmud II in 1833 that much meaningful social intercourse could 
take place. In short, it must be said that so far as the cultural sphere 
is concerned these brief and artificially staged diplomatic encounters 
led to neither profounder knowledge about, nor better understanding 
and acceptance of, the West by the Ottomans. 


14. Yanko Iskender Hogi (ed.), ‘Sadr-i azam Said Mehmed Pasa-i merhumun hacegán-i 
divan-i hümayundan iken Istokholm’a vuku bulan sefareti' in Tarih-i Osmani Enciimeni 
Mecmuası (hereafter cited as TOEM) i/11 (1329/1911) 658-77. The portion containing 
the text of Mehmed Said’s report follows under a separate title; ‘Miisariin ileyh [Said 
Paga]' nin avdetinde makam-i sadaret-i uzmaya takdim eyledigi takrir’, pp. 660-77. 
The transcription of the passage in the Arabic given here is taken from p. 664, lines 
12-13 with minor changes to correct for typographical errors. 

15. See Hogi, ‘Said Mehmed Pasa’ nin sefareti': 659 where he specifies that of a 
total duration of 327 days accounting for Said Paga's embassy, only three months and 
two days (101 days) were actually spent in Stockholm. The remainder of the time 
(226 days) was taken up by the outward bound journey from Istanbul during winter 
(159 days), and his return journey undertaken during the summer months (67 days). 
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Outside the realm of diplomacy and its presumed role in facilitating 
intercultural exchanges, there remains the larger question of how far 
French cultural influence in the eighteenth century penetrated even 
contemporary French society. The intellectual production of the 
encyclopédistes, whose work was completed during the years 1751 
to 1759, was slow to reach a wider audience and, according to Robert 
Darnton, who has studied the matter in detail in his book, The Business 
of Enlightenment, it was not until the period between 1777 and 1782 
that their work was made available and accessible in affordable quarto 
and octavo editions.'© The challenge which their work presented to 
the intellectual orthodoxy of its day in France was thus delayed, 
through technical and marketing problems, for at least 30 years while 
the work was being disseminated. If we imagine a 30 year time lag 
for the influence and impact of these new ideas to be felt in France, 
presumably it is reasonable to think of a 50 year time lag so far as 
Ottoman audiences were concerned. According to this logic, it would 
seem doubtful that the effects of the French Enlightenment or any 
of the other European enlightenments could have been much felt in 
the East before 1800. 

Scholars who have studied the literary, artistic and architectural 
forms of Tulip Era Istanbul and the succeeding period have mostly 
joined in attributing the emergence of a new aesthetic to western 
influence, pointing to elements of external decoration on otherwise 
explicitly Islamic or traditional buildings such as mosques, sebils, 
caravansarays, and the like. Other scholars have sensed a new spirit 
of hedonism and wordliness in the poetry of certain edibs such as 
Nedim. In seeking to understand the conditions that contributed to 
these artistic developments it seems to me that insufficient attention 
has been paid to the demographic and topographic realities of the 
increasingly crowded urban landscape of Istanbul after the early 
decades of the eighteenth century. Surely this rapidly changing city 
environment had its own influence on architectural choices, styles 


16. R. Darnton, The Business of Enlightenment: A Publishing History of the 
Encyclopédie, 1775-1800 (Cambridge, Mass. 1979). See in particular Darnton’s remarks 
(on p. 6) about the significance of the production of ‘cut-rate’ editions for the rapid 
dissemination of the ideas of the encyclopédistes. 
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and decorative innovation independent of the inspiration of the 
European baroque. Likewise, in the rush to attribute shifting literary 
tastes to the ‘stirring of the Muslim imagination’ under foreign 
influence," little note has been taken of the commercial revolution 
and the fiscal and economic transformation of the empire whose 
cumulative effects mounted as the century wore on. These processes 
contributed their own share to the alteration of Ottoman tastes from 
within and it is important to bear in mind that the impetus for change 
was not only, or always, external. These dramatic changes in the 
economic structure of the empire coincided with a more relaxed 
domestic atmosphere during the eighteenth century ‘Pax Ottomanica’ 
which lasted, with brief interruptions, such as the Austrian wars of 
1735-1737, for fully half a century between 1718 and 1768. The new 
forms of cultural expression that emerged in this period are to be 
associated as much with the growth of a prosperous bourgeoisie who 
could afford a semi-imperial life style as with any external source 
of inspiration. 

It is noteworthy and perhaps even symbolic that in the architectural 
sphere there is a noticeable shift as early as the reign of Mahmud I 
(1730-1754) away from the cosmopolitan centres of the old imperial 
capital in preference for building sites along the Asiatic shores of 
the Bosphorus. The area around Kandili, then called Nevabad, was 
developed during Mahmud's reign and selected as the site for a 
summer palace called Mihrabad.!* Another palace called Hümayunabad 
was built in the vicinity of the even more distant village of Beykoz 
near the entrance to the Black Sea.!? The beautification of these 
remote parts of the metropolis, divorced from any Byzantine, Genoese 
or other European associations, was a favourite pastime of members 
of Istanbul’s elite as well. Whether motivated by deliberate gesture 
or driven by conditions of overcrowding in Istanbul, the fact remains 


17. A. Hourani, ‘Culture and change: the Middle East in the eighteenth century’ in 
A. Hourani, Islam in European Thought (Cambridge 1991) 136-63; see in particular 
p. 140. 

18. M. Aktepe, ‘Mahmud I’, in EP 6: 55-8. For the reference to Mihrabad, see p. 57. 

19. I. Ortaylı, ‘Istanbul’da Barok’ in Tarih ve Toplum 3 (1984) 215-18. For the 
reference to Hümayunabad, see p. 217. 
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that in a very real sense eighteenth-century Istanbul architecture began 
to turn its back on the West. 

This much said by way of introduction, we can now proceed to 
examine more closely two areas of purported western influence: 
Ottoman scientific culture and the cultural life of the Greek community 
in the eighteenth-century Ottoman empire. 


Ottoman scientific culture in the eighteenth century 

To summarise scientific development in the Ottoman empire over 
the course of a century is clearly beyond the scope of a short conference 
paper. My more limited aim here is to provide anecdotes and examples 
to show that while the Ottomans took pains to keep abreast of new 
developments in certain branches of science, in particular the applied 
sciences such as geography, cartography and medicine, in the overall 
balance, traditionalists predominated over modernists in most fields 
of intellectual endeavour. The purpose of providing counter examples 
that contradict prevalent clichés concerning the emergence of the 
‘new science’ among the Ottomans in the eighteenth century is not 
to propose a revision of entrenched views or suggest a new synthesis 
regarding eighteenth-century Ottoman thought, but rather to seek a 
better understanding of the ways in which old and new modes of 
thought co-existed in an era of change. To provide a context for the 
discussion of Ottoman science I propose to begin with the realm of 
letters. It is an easily forgotten fact that members of all social classes 
— even the educated elite classes who might be considered more 
inclined to rational thought than others — held religion and faith to 
be matters of the utmost importance. By supposing that there was a 
cultural gulf between the ‘superstitious masses’ and enlightened men 
of science and reason we overlook, or choose to ignore, the 
incontrovertible fact that both nobles and princes, viziers and emirs, 
could be the most fervent of believers. Kelemen Mikes, who 
accompanied the exiled prince of Transylvania, Francis Rakoczi II, 
during his sojourn in the Ottoman empire between 1717 and 1735, 
reveals in his Letters from Turkey just how much religion occupied 
the thoughts as well as actions of his master. As described by Mikes, 
the prince’s daily routine set aside time for private prayers every 
morning at the point of rising followed by general morning prayers 
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at eight o’clock.”° Later in the day it was customary to hold private 
prayers in the afternoon and meet collectively for an evening prayer 
service at five o'clock. Judging from the example of a Christian 
prince from Transylvania, it cannot readily be supposed that a secular 
outlook or mentality made easy inroads among Muslim intellectuals 
who were his contemporaries. 

Mehmed Ipsirli, in a recent study of the translation commission 
set up by Ahmed III to prepare works for the printing press set up 
in Istanbul in 1726, has once again reminded us that the main interest 
of this translation group was not in European works, but preponderantly 
in Persian and Arabic historical works. While not all of their efforts 
saw print immediately, the principal locus of this translation 
committee's interest and concern is clear. Taken as a whole, especially 
in the historical field, their efforts demonstrate not a preoccupation 
with new developments in Europe, but rather a revival of interest in 
classical Islamic culture of the past. For example, a translation of a 
Persian work, Adja'ib al-leta'if, recording an embassy of the Timurid 
ruler Shah Rukh (reigned 1405-1447) to China in the year 822/1419, 
although prepared in 1140/1728, appeared in print only in 1331/1912! 
This contrasts with the Tarih-i Seyyah, translated from the Latin which 
was published by the Muteferrika Press in 1142/1730 and recounts 
the travels of a Christian monk, Father Krusinski, in Transylvania. 
Since, in the end, only seventeen works were ever issued by the 
Muteferrika Press, to reach a proper understanding of the true balance 
of interest between East and West in the period requires taking stock 
of the works selected for translation in addition to those that actually 
saw print. 

The renaissance of interest in the Ottomans' medieval Islamic 
cultural heritage is also evinced in the person of Koca Ragib Mehmed 
Pasa, who in addition to being the architect of the Ottomans’ non- 


20. K. Mikes, Türkiye Mektublari (Tórókorszagi Levekek) (1717-1748), S. Karatay 
(trans.) 2 vols. (Ankara 1944-1945) 1: 81-7, letter no. 38 (28 May 1720). See especially 
p. 84. 

21. M. Ipsirli, ‘Lale devrinde tegkil edilen tercüme heyetine dair bazı gózlemler' in 
E. Ihsanoğlu (ed.), Osmanlı Ilmf ve Meslekí Cemiyetler (Istanbul 1987) 33-42. See 
especially p. 34, n. 5. ] 
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interventionist policies in Europe as grand vizier between 1757 and 
1763, was also a bibliophile and library founder as well as man of 
letters. Regardless of his close interest in Europe in the political 
sphere, Ragib Paga’s personal literary tastes were decidedly oriental. 
Apart from writing poetry in each of the three principal languages 
of contemporary Islamic culture, Ragib Pasa found time to translate 
historical works from Persian into Turkish. His role as conservator 
of traditional Islamic culture is clearly in evidence in the va&f library 
he founded in the vicinity of the newly completed Laleli mosque. 
Among the approximately 1,500 manuscript works which make up 
this library, books in Arabic collected during his governorships in 
Egypt and Syria predominate.? This eastern orientation was typical 
of cultivated Ottomans at the time. 

When we turn to the realm of Ottoman science we are confronted 
with similar evidence of ambivalence and conflicting interests and 
constantly encounter signs of the hybrid character of Ottoman scientific 
culture. On the whole however, as in the realm of Ottoman letters 
discussed above, traditional methods and modes of expression 
predominated. Let me offer as one example of the preference for 
traditional modes the scientific output of the celebrated eighteenth- 
century Ottoman intellectual Mehmed Said Pasa, ambassador to 
Stockholm and Paris and co-founder of the first Ottoman printing 
press. In the scientific field, Mehmed Said is known as the author 
of an alphabetically arranged medical dictionary called the Fera'id 
al-müfredat which he completed in the year 1166/1753.? It would 
appear that Said was inspired in his choice of title by a close 
contemporary, the doctor Salih Efendi who died in 1116/1704, but 
both of these eighteenth-century works spring from a common 
thirteenth-century ancestor. While the celebrated medieval herbalist 


22. A. Karahan, ‘Ragib Paga: Edebi şahsiyeti’, in Islam Ansiklopedisi 13 vols. 
(Istanbul 1940-1986) (hereafter cited as JA) 9: 596-8; and I. Hikmet, Koca Ragib Paga 
ve Fitnat (Istanbul 1993) [Milli Kütüphane: Edebiyat Serisi, no. 22] 20-4. 

23. R. Segen et al., Catalogue of Islamic Medical Manuscripts (in Arabic, Turkish 
and Persian) in the Libraries of Turkey (Istanbul 1984), p. 391, ms. no. 445; and 
Bursalı Mehmed Tahir, Osmanlı Müellifleri (hereafter cited as OM) 3 vols. (reprinted 
Istanbul 1975) 3: 158 (no. 1). 

24. Segen, Medical Manuscripts, p. 276, ms. no. 265; OM, vol. 3, p. 230. 
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ibn Baytar’s book on materia medica and simple remedies called the 
Mufradat al-adwiya might have contained different recipes and 
prescriptions, it is clear that his Ottoman successors sought to replicate 
his style and format, while updating and expanding the content of 
his work. 

In all events, whatever the originality as opposed to derivativeness 
of its scientific content, it seems clear that Mehmed Said’s works 
should be seen not as the transcendence of, but rather the continuation 
and confirmation of, existing traditions in science. From the standpoint 
of their packaging and presentation, most eighteenth-century Ottoman 
scientific works adhered closely to classical forms and formats. There 
seems to be nothing in Mehmed Said’s work that would suggest a 
radical departure from standard norms or usual scientific premises. 
Mehmed Said’s interest in classical forms and genres is confirmed 
in two of his other works, which likewise never saw print. These are 
a volume of verses entitled Divan-i Yekta [Collected Poems of the 
Incomparable One], and an Arabian travelogue of the typical fada’il 
type entitled Menasik-i Kuds [The Road to Jerusalem].”° This evidence 
of Mehmed Said’s literary and scientific interests suggests that whatever 
his views as a diplomat and man of affairs, his private tastes were 
decidedly traditional. The famous portrait of Mehmed Said painted 
by the court painter Aved in 1742 during Said’s embassy to France 
shows the Paga as a man of bookish inclinations gazing at charts and 
atlases.” If this portrayal is accurate, and there is abundant evidence 
to confirm Said's interest in books, the direction that his intellectual 
interests took had little to do with the things he was exposed to 
during his brief sojourns in France, first as a young man accompanying 
his father in 1720-1721 and then again during his six-month ambas- 


25. J. Vernet, ‘Ibn Baytar' in EP 3: 737. 

26. OM 3: 158 (no. 1). 

27. A number of reproductions (both in black and white and colour) of this portrait 
have been published. See in particular the black and white version published in 'La 
mode des portraits Turcs au XVIII. siècle’ unsigned article in La Revue de l'Art Ancien 
et Moderne 12 (1902) 210-15 (p. 211) and the colour version in G. Sievernich and 
H. Bude (eds.), Europa und der Orient 800-1900 (Munich, 1989) 823 (illustration no. 
896). 
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sadorship in 1741-1742.?* The maps of the Marmara and the Black 
Sea that were printed as a trial run in 1132/1720 and 1137/1725 prior 
to the opening of the press, which he helped to found in Istanbul in 
1726, show that his most enduring interests lay much closer to home.” 

It is clear, moreover, that the Ottomans were not unfamiliar with 
European map making as early as the reign of Sultan Siileyman I. 
Victor Ménage has shown in his article on the 1559 map attributed 
to Hajji Ahmed of Tunis that Venetian maps manufactured for the 
Ottoman market must have circulated rather widely in the eastern 
Mediterranean during the sixteenth century. Thus, by the time of 
Mehmed Said’s embassy to Paris in 1741, a tradition of some 200 
years’ standing linked the Ottomans with European advances in the 
realm of navigation and maritime cartography. As a consequence, any 
continuing interest which the Ottomans might have expressed in 
eighteenth-century Europe supports the idea of continuity of contact 
and sustaining of traditions as opposed to departure from established 
patterns or practices. Their attitude towards fields of knowledge having 
obvious military and strategic importance changed little over the 
centuries, though the decline of Spain as an imperial threat after the 
sixteenth century and their own reduced posture in Europe north of 
the Danube after the seventeenth certainly contributed to a lessening 
of sultanic patronage for certain kinds of scientific projects of universal 
scope. 

What was achieved in the realm of Ottoman scientific discovery 
during the eighteenth century seems to have been more the result of 
private initiative than institutional planning or state investment. This 
state of affairs contrasts sharply with the founding of universities by 
early sixteenth-century Ottoman rulers and Murad III’s sponsorship 
of the Istanbul observatory on the one hand, and the era of renewed 
imperial bequests to education that resumed during the reign of the 
early nineteenth-century Ottoman ruler Mahmud II. In the absence 
of a strong impetus and without central direction or funding, scientific 


28. Mehmed Süreyya, Sicill-i Osman? 3: 29-30. 

29. T. Halasi-Kun, ‘Ibrahim Miiteferrika’ in JA 5: 896-900; especially p. 900. 

30. V.L. Ménage, ‘The map of Hajji Ahmed and its makers’, Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies 20 (1958) 291-314. 
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inquiry was more inclined to revert to the familiar than opt for 
experimentation that ran the risk of failure. Paradoxically thus, because 
the widening of contact with Europe in the eighteenth century coincided 
with a period of curtailed investment of imperial resources for scientific 
development, the Ottomans derived little immediate benefit from the 
‘Scientific Revolution’ developing in Europe. 

This new pattern of delayed transmission was markedly different 
from the immediacy and directness by which scientific discoveries 
from Europe were transmitted under sultanic patronage in the sixteenth 
century. In some fields, such as geography, the sixteenth-century 
pattern continued into the seventeenth century, as for example in the 
case of Dimigki’s translation of Johannes Blaeu’s eleven volume Atlas 
Major, which was completed in 1675, a short seven years after its 
presentation to the sultan by Colier, an envoy of the Dutch Republic 
in 1668, only 12 years after its initial publication in Latin. In the 
eighteenth century, imperially sponsored research of this type gave 
way to more haphazard and indirect means of transmission. It appears 
that Belgrade, benefiting from its position near the Austrian capital 
Vienna and perhaps under the influence of two decades of Austrian 
occupation during the period 1718 to 1739, emerged as a centre for 
the translation and transmission of western medical texts. But the 
dissemination of these works in manuscript form to other metropolitan 
centres of the empire’s in Istanbul and elsewhere was irregular and 
incomplete. As a result of these and other factors, the bulk of Ottoman 
scientific effort in the eighteenth century tended to be case in a 
distinctly traditional mould. 


Greek cultural life in the Ottoman empire during the Phanariot 
Period (1709-1787) 

Was it only the Muslims of the eighteenth century who were so 
ambivalent in their attitude towards traditional versus the so-called 
enlightened new European culture? The answer is an emphatic no. 
Despite the dramatic upsurge in wealth from the community’s 
participation in the booming trade with Europe in the period and its 
translation into power and worldly influence within the Ottoman 
political system, the Greeks as a whole remained remarkably faithful 
both to the sultanate and to church authority, and wedded to traditional 
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beliefs. There were strong forces pulling them in the direction of 
secularism and modernism during the eighteenth century, and 
exceptional individuals emerged who espoused new philosophies for 
themselves and attempted to propagate their beliefs among the 
community. But more often than not these ideas and the idealists 
who propounded them proved too advanced for general acceptance. 
Based on the study of the exceptional individuals who, so to speak, 
ventured beyond the pale, it is possible to conclude that the Greeks 
of the empire were indeed more subject to westernising influences 
and by implication also more ‘advanced’ in their thinking than their 
Muslim compatriots. 

But most authorities agree that the extent of this advancement 
along the path of westernisation during the eighteenth century has 
been greatly overestimated. Hamilton Gibb and, following him, Albert 
Hourani share the conviction that the impact of the West on the 
Greeks of the Ottoman empire started with Cyril Lucaris, who occupied 
the Patriarchal seat as Cyril I in successive terms between 1621 and 
1638 and is often termed the ‘Calvinist Patriarch’. In Gibb and 
Hourani’s estimation Greek intellectuals challenged established 
orthodoxy fully a century earlier than similar stirrings among Muslim 
intellectuals during the Tulip Age of 1718 to 1730.7! Other, more 
credible, authorities on the Orthodox Church, such as Steven Runciman 
and Timothy Ware, have expressed their scepticism on this point.? 
While we cannot offer here a full survey of the topic, it may be 
possible at least to give some indication of both the complexity and 
the indeterminacy of Greek cultural development in the eighteenth 
century Ottoman empire. Rather line the pushmi-pullyus of Dr. Dolittle 
stories,? the Greek muse of this period seems to have had a head at 
either end. While at times one end might be favoured over the other, 
giving the appearance of fundamental and permanent transformation 
of character, at heart and in spirit — despite periodic flirtations with 


31. H.A.R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, vol. 1 pts. 1 and 2 
(London 1950-1957), pt. 2: 235-6; Hourani, Islam in European Thought, 144. 

32. For details, see notes 43-44, 46-47 below. 

33. See H. Lofting, The Story of Doctor Dolittle (London 1920) (reprinted New 
York, 1988) 73-80: ‘The Rarest Animal of All’. 
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other philosophies and creeds — the majority of Greeks remained 
Orthodox Christians in their essential being. 

The eighteenth-century Greeks maintained a consistent loyalty to 
the sultans who had shown great favour to their community in general 
terms by raising its leaders to a status as semi-autonomous rulers over 
the Principalities as well as to their Church, the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. The support lent by Sultan Mustafa III (1757-1774) 
to the plan devised during Samuel Hancerli’s Patriarchate (1763-1768) 
for the absorption of the autonomous patriarchates of Serbia in Ipek/Pecs 
(1766) and of Bulgaria in Okhri (1767) is one striking example of 
the sultans’ favour. But apart from such exceptional events, it appears 
that there was general improvement in the state of church/state relations. 
As evidence of this Runciman cites the fact that while the period 
1595-1695 had witnessed 61 changes of patriarchal reign, between 
1695 and 1795 the number of patriarchs was reduced to 23.34 Accounting 
for the fact that some of these served multiple terms, the result for 
the eighteenth century was 31 separate patriarchal reigns which still 
constitutes a significant gain in stability as compared with the previous 
century. These developments and the empire’s adoption of explicitly 
pro-Orthodox policies to combat the effect of aggressive Catholic 
proselytising directed from Rome and Vienna and supported in the 
eighteenth century by the kings of France served to consolidate Greek 
loyalty to the sultan. Though this loyalty was not without its own 
ambivalence, the idea of Greek separatism was not yet very fully 
developed prior to 1774. As for the attachments and loyalty felt by 
most Greeks to their church, their feelings ran even stronger. Despite 
the challenge presented by countervailing forces and the irruption of 
a series of seemingly fatal schisms and partisan disputes that periodically 
divided the community, deference continued to be paid to the 
conservatively inclined orthodox church hierarchy as the one source 
of authority that could unite all parties. 

The effects of the Greek cultural revival, which was unquestionably 


34. S. Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity: A Study of the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople from the Eve of the Turkish Conquest to the Greek War of Independence 
(Cambridge 1968) 202. 
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under way during the eighteenth century in several regions of the 
Ottoman empire, were felt not so much immediately as in the following 
century after the Greeks had achieved their political independence. It 
is perhaps emblematic of the cautious character of Greek cultural renewal 
in the eighteenth-century Ottoman empire that the publication of the 
new-style novel Parerga of Philotheos written in 1718 by the hospodar 
Nikolas Mavrocordato and said to reflect the ‘progressive European 
spirit of the time’, was delayed for more than 80 years until 1800.5 
Nikolas’s son and successor, Constantine, made a serious attempt to 
sustain his father’s efforts in educational and other intellectual spheres, 
but the intermittent character of his rule between 1730 and 1763 made 
it difficult to maintain much momentum or consistency and the scale 
of these efforts remained insufficient to achieve any dramatic results.?ó 

William Wilkinson, who visited the Principalities at the beginning 
of the following century on the eve of the Greek Independence 
movement, describes the activities of the much-vaunted Greek 
academies of Bucharest and Yassy in rather dismissive terms. Wilkinson 
indicates that while each offered a basic education — perhaps even 
one that was tinged with elements of secularist humanism — to a 
body of about 200 students, private education by tutorial method 
remained the norm for the sons of higher nobility.’ 


35. L. Politis, A History of Modern Greek Literature (Oxford 1973) 74. 

36. As an example of the ambivalent and self-contradictory character of Greek thought 
in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries one might cite the case of the 
celebrated founder of the Mavrocordato dynasty, Alexander Mavrocordatos (1641-1709). 
Although Alexander had studied ‘new science’ in Europe, his own written works were, 
in the estimation of Kitromilides, devoted to ‘traditional religious and literary subjects’, 
see P. Kitromilides, ‘The idea of science in the modern Greek Enlightenment’ in 
P. Nicolacopoulos (ed.), Greek Studies in the Philosophy and History of Science 
(Dordrecht and Boston 1990) [Boston Studies in the Philosophy of Science, no. 121] 
187-200; see in particular p. 189. 

37. See W. Wilkinson, An Account of the Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia: 
Including Various Political Observations Relating to Them (London 1820) 130. The 
view that the student body of these schools was not made up exclusively of the 
country’s social elites is reiterated in the only comprehensive study devoted to the 
academies. A. Camariano-Cioran, Les academies princiéres de Bucharest et de Jassy 
et leurs professeurs (Thessaloniki 1974); see in particular p. 283: ‘A notre avis, jusqu’a 
envers la fin du XVIIIe siécle la majorité des éléves provenaient des couches moyennes 
et inférieures de la population; alors que /es fils des grands boyards avaient des 
professeurs particuliers! [italics are mine]. 
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The question of whether the academies offered an essentially secular 
or religiously based curriculum is still debated in the literature,” but 
whatever formal structure instruction may have taken it seems clear 
that Biblical studies and Church history must have occupied a central 
place in the curriculum. With regard to the purported penetration of 
the ‘new science’, experts such as Kitromilides are of the opinion 
that, despite the strides made by some exceptional Greek scientists 
such as Issipos Moisiodax (c. 1725-1800), so far as the context of 
the academies of eighteenth-century Danubian Europe were concerned, 
‘modern science continued to be regarded with extreme suspicion 
and hostility'.? Likewise, the ‘official academic culture’ of south- 
eastern Europe remained firmly rooted in traditional Aristotelian or 
neo-Aristotelian ideas. To the degree that change was introduced, 
it was only slowly and cautiously. According to the assessment of 
Kitromilides, the change from neo-Aristotelianism to rationalism was 
neither sudden nor wholehearted, but introduced gradually ‘over the 
span of many decades’.*! In effect, right up to the time of the late- 
eighteenth-century Greek scholar Moisiodax, the ideological battle 
between the Byzantine cultural heritage and the more ‘modern’ idiom 
of the European Enlightenment continued unabated. In the balance it 
may be said that prior to 1789, many, if not most, circles continued 
to adhere to the main tenets of the intellectual orthodoxy and those 
who experimented with the new ideas of the European Enlightenment 
did so timidly and incomprehensively. 

Whatever the nature of the views on education espoused by the 
Princes of Wallachia and Moldavia or by select professors of the 
academies of Yassy and Bucharest, whether modernist or traditionalist, 
there is no question that the court culture of the Principalities was 
not an imitation of contemporary European monarchies but distinctly 
neo-Byzantine and crypto-imperial in character. Constantine's decree 


38. Camariano-Cioran, Academies 147 (notes 4-6). 

39. Kitromilides, ‘Idea of science’, 135. 

40. Ibid., 188. 

41. P. Kitromilides, ‘Cultural change and social criticism: the case of Issipos 
Moisiodax', History of European Ideas 10 (1989) 667-76; especially p. 667. 
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of 1745 made fluency in modern Greek obligatory for all holders of 
public office. 

Outside the Principalities, in other centres of Greek ecclesiastical 
scholarship such as Constantinople and Athos, the predominance of 
conservative over modernist tendencies in education is even more 
prominently in evidence. Eugenios Bulgaris, who was charged by the 
Patriarch Cyril V in the 1750s with heading a new philosophical 
academy at Athos, was forced into early retirement by his traditionalist 
fellow monks and ended his life in exile at the courts of Berlin and, 
later, Saint Petersburg. His contemporaries in Orthodox clerical circles 
and Graeco-Ottoman society clearly found his progressive views not 
only unacceptable but largely unintelligible. Many intellectuals, both 
clerics and laymen, who were Bulgaris's contemporaries cautiously 
adopted, or sincerely chose, a less confrontational stance vis-à-vis 
the orthodox majority and tailored their views to better suit the more 
conservative tenor of the times. One such figure is Eustratios Argenti 
whose career has been studied in detail by Timothy Ware. 

In many ways Argenti exemplifies the general state of compromise 
that characterised Greek thought in the eighteenth century. Citing the 
assessment of a Russian theologian, father George Florovsky, Ware 
draws attention to the incomplete nature of the Greek intellectual 
transformation in the period by referring to it as pseudomorphosis. 
In Ware's assessment, conflicting Protestantising (Germanising) and 
Catholicising (Italicising/Frenchifying) trends that bore some fruit 
among Greek intellectuals, never advanced sufficiently to leave a 
permanent or profound mark on the more firmly rooted Greek Orthodox 
cultural heritage. There were still unhealed scars left by the Latin 
occupation of Byzantium between 1204 and 1261 and more present 
fears of the undermining effect of Catholic missionary effort based 
in the north in Austrian-controlled Little Wallachia (held by Austria 
between 1718 and 1739). More insidiously, the Uniate Church of the 


42. A. Stourdza, L'Europe orientale et le róle historique des Maurocordate, 1660- 
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43. T. Ware, Eustratios Argenti: A Study of the Greek Church under Turkish Rule 
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Polish-Lithuanian commonwealth was a threat, and still more 
dangerously the defection to Rome of a substantial group of the clergy 
under the authority of the Patriarchate of Antioch in 1724 sent shock 
waves throughout orthodox congregations in other Ottoman cities and 
towns. This left little scope for East-West ecumenical rapprochement 
in the eighteenth century. 

Eustratios Argenti, a layman educated in philosophy and medicine 
in the West,“ found himself drawn into the maelstrom of church politics 
and theological dispute. The Patriarch Cyril V (1748-1751 and 1752- 
1757) called him into service to defend his position in the re-baptism 
controversy that raged throughout the empire during the 1750s. 
Underlying this seemingly obscure point of polemical dispute was the 
concern felt by the leadership within the Orthodox Church to formulate 
an effective strategy to counter Catholic propaganda and missionary 
activities in the East directed by the sacra congregatio de propaganda 
fide in Rome.* According to most specialists, this highly charged 
atmosphere of conflict and competition resulted, after 1700, in the 
rekindling of age-old hostilities which had always dogged the relations 
between eastern and western churches.^$ Under these circumstances, 
whatever Francophile inclinations might have been stirring among 
Greeks in civil society were tempered by a generally felt anti-Catholic 
suspicion of French political and ecclesiastical intentions in the East. 

Outside the political and ecclesiastical arena, in the realm of popular 
culture, secular heroes were slow to replace the saints and martyrs 
who continued to capture the public imagination on both sides of the 
Christian/Muslim divide. Tales of the medieval saints and biographies 
of notable members of the contemporary ulema or church leaders 


44. Runciman, Church in Captivity, 357. 

45. For a contemporary account of the proselytising activities of the Jesuits in the 
East, see F. Aubrey de La Mottraye, Voyage du Sieur A. de La Mottraye en Europe, 
Asie et Afrique [1699-1715] 2 vols. (La Haye 1727). See in particular 1: 299-304 
(1703) where La Mottraye relates the troubles between the Catholic and anti-Catholic 
congregations of Istanbul’s Armenian community and the role played by the Catholic 
missionaries in those disputes, and 1: 305 (1703) where he records the sultan’s decision 
to order the closing of the Jesuit college in Trabzon as a source for the fomenting of 
inter-denominational acrimony. 
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were as popular with the Turks as with the Greeks. Evliya Celebi, a 
Turkish travel writer of the later seventeenth century, presents a 
curious mix of the sacred and profane in his writing, as can be readily 
told from his adoption of such a distinctly religious pen name. The 
Greeks were no different in this respect and despite the rise in 
awareness in some circles about western secular culture, old literary 
genres preserved their popularity. It is noteworthy that one of the 
most voluminous productions of Greek literature in the second half 
of the eighteenth century was not a celebration of contemporary 
culture in either the West or the East, but a retrospective anthology 
of spiritual writings spanning the fourth to fifteenth centuries. 

The Philokalia of Saint Nicodemus of Athos (1748-1800), published 
in Venice in 1782 in a folio edition of 1,207 pages, represents a 
landmark event in what Timothy Ware has called the ‘Hesychast 
Renaissance’ .*” By his use of this term Ware presumably means that 
at this time, both within the Church and among reading audiences 
faithful to it, a resurgence of interest in mysticism, retreat from 
involvement in the affairs of the world, and general spiritualism is 
strongly detectable in the midst of, or perhaps as a reaction against, 
the opposing spirit of rationalism, secularism and wordly involvement 
that prevailed in other circles. A parallel development can be traced 
among Muslims in the Ottoman empire where, especially during the 
nineteenth century Tanzimat era of secularising reforms, there was a 
dramatic upsurge in interest in and affiliation with Sufi orders which 
led to the creation of many new tarikas.*® 


47. Ware, Eustratios Argenti, 171. 

48. By the early twentieth century on the eve of the Young Turk Revolution Istanbul 
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In short, what we observe in the eighteenth-century Ottoman empire 
among both the Muslim majority and members of minority communities 
such as the Greeks is not yet the ‘impact’ or even ‘influence’ of the 
West so much as a continuing exposure to it. After all, the Greek 
community of Venice for example never really lost contact with the 
East, and there had certainly been earlier, and in many fields sustained, 
Ottoman contacts with the West before the embassy of Yirmisekiz 
Mehmed Celebi in 1720. That this continuing exposure of the eighteenth 
century was more successful than it had been in the past in breaking 
down barriers between East and West, or in capturing the collective 
imagination of either Muslims or Christians residing in the East, seems 
to me doubtful. There is no evidence to suggest an erosion of confidence 
in their own indigenous Arabo-Perso-Turkic Ottoman or pre-Ottoman 
Byzantine Greek traditions and cultural heritage. The bulk of the 
evidence indicates rather the continuance of old habits and loyalties. 
Prior to 1800 the transformation of cultural and political identities 
was as yet incomplete. Echoing Father Florovsky’s evocative phrase, 
we can really speak only in reference to the eighteenth-century Greek 
cultural renaissance of pseudomorphosis.? For the vast majority of 
those who were either less exposed to or less disposed to accept the 
western cultural values espoused by elite figures who spearheaded 
the movement in favour of modernist thought — often, as in the case 
of Bulgaris, with singular lack of success — the more accurate term 
would be semi-pseudomorphosis. 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 
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Woman repels pirates: 
note in a Florentine manuscript 


GEORGE T. DENNIS 


A miscellaneous manuscript in the Mediceo-Laurentian Library in 
Florence, Conventi soppressi, 20, contains, on fol. 73", a brief notice 
about a woman on the Karian coast, a fearsome archer, who repelled 
two pirate ships.! A date, c«u0' (= 1341), is also written in, presumably 
the date of the event recorded. The manuscript contains works of 
Maximos Planoudis; the notice in question follows a poem on meter. 
The following folio, 74, begins works of Libanius, the first being 
*epistolomaei characteres'. Text (editio princeps) and translation of 
the notice follow. 


Cod. Mediceo-Laurent. 
Conventi soppressi, 20, f. 73°. 


Aéyetau davijvat év tfj KaT àvrikpb Tfjc Xiov Kapia, £v toc Kad’ 
Huds xpóvoic, yovaika banvitiv, bravdpov Kai ÉvreKvov, TeTaviy, 
Mako$poivov Aeyouévnv, tric £GoEev Emi ToO Kaipod abrtic yevvaía 
TE KOL AAPPNCIAOTIKH, KATA TA TOv Qvõpőðv ovðèv ATTOV fj KATE TOG 
&v8pac Tobs apiotovg Spdoa. Sew re yap EvTeivat TEA GKANPA Kal 
SvaévTova, Kal uóvmn Aéyerai àvmriráEao8oi mpdc So pipe 
TEIPATIKAG Kai atuoadbal aNd yfjc BaAAOVOG péso. 

Érovc © cwyd’ 


In the part of Karia just opposite Chios, it is reported that, in our own day, 
a mature woman, with some facial hair, named Makouraino, married and with 
children, displayed her valor and leadership when the occasion presented itself. 
What she did was no less than what a man would do, indeed what the bravest 
men would do. For her ability to stretch tight and stiff bows was awesome. 
It is said that, by herself, she stood up to two pirate ships and drove them 
away from the shore by firing arrows at them. In the year 6849 (= 1341). 


1. E. Rostagno and N. Festa, ‘Indice dei codici greci Laurenziani non compresi nel 
catalogo del Bandini', Studi italiani di filologia classica 1 (1893) 129-232. 
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WOMAN REPELS PIRATES: NOTE IN A FLORENTINE MANUSCRIPT 


Comments 

Karia is actually a bit south of Chios. banvrtnc (omn vfiric) is 
used almost exclusively of a young man with his first beard; it can 
also mean youthful beard, any kind of beard, or moustache. These 
are the only attested meanings. Perhaps some facial hair on women 
was more acceptable in Makouraino's day than at present. The ethnicity 
of Makouraino's name is uncertain; it is clearly not Greek. Tpirpeic: 
by this time it no longer meant a trireme, but was a generic word 
for ship. 


Catholic University 
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Through the experiences of the characters in these seven interrelated stories 
Dimitris Hatzis portrays the life of a provincial town in north-eastern Greece 
during the inter-war period and partly during the Occupation. As more traditional 
modes of living give way before the onset of modern innovations the impact 
such changes have on his characters is the author's central concern. In this 
respect, this particular community stands for all communities exposed to the 
inevitability of change and the altered ways of thinking that ensue. Whilst he 
willingly embraces the new, the teller of these humane tales cannot simultaneously 
help regretting the passing of the old, and this tension characterises much of 
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Haris Vlavianos (born 1957) is one of the finest and most prolific of contemporary 
Greek poets. In 1983 he published his first collection of poetry and since then 
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